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“KNOW-HOW” 


Before Starting Spring Hatches 


AYBE you will think that Johnson is putting it strong, Reader, but let me 
H. H. JOHNSON state that I am not satisfied with making the usual incubator offer. 
What I want to give you is not just the usual book about chickens, nor the usual incubator catalog. It’s a 
whole lot more. It’s the boiled down results of 25 years of experience; the simple secrets of Johnson successes; 
in short, the real ABC of chicken raising for profits. That’s why I say, ‘“Get the Johnson Poultry “Know-How.” : 
And nowis the time to get it—now when you are planning spring hatches. Get the ideas and the simple plans that ? 
helped bring success and big profits to the 650,000 Old Trusty owners—hundreds of thousands more than ever 
bought any other incubator. Every last one of them: would say 


“Send Johnson Your Name Today FREE 
and Get His Big 136-page Book 


Whether you have been thinking of enlarging your year after year. Know the underlying reasons for their 
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poultry operations this year or not--and no matter what hatcher big successes—for their big average hatches—how they make big 
you may have been thinking of getting—or whether you intended hatches in coldest weather — how they top the market for big 
4 to get no hatcher at all, at least get this big Johnson book and see profits on early fries and broilers—how they get fall laying pullets 
how Old Trusty owners are making the biggest and surest hatches -and why year in and year out they go the limit in pulling for 


M. M. JOHNSON 
Inventor of Old Trusty 













Old Trasty 


America’s Favorite Incubator 


I wish that you could tall toa few Old Trusty owners. I wishthat reliable. It is fireproof, durable and will last a lifetime if taken 
you could talk, for instance, to Mr. J. G. Oelke, of Rapsburg, Md., _—care of. It is safe, can keepit in your best room. It is odorless, 
who states: “Am using the Old Trusty Incubator now for 4 years, clean and sanitary. Attimes I have found it necessary to be 
and it is just as good as the day I received it. Am weil pleased. away from home all day and even all night. I just trust to Old 
Have hatched about 2000 chicks with it and can honestly say that I Trusty and she does the work. Have never returned to find 
have not lost 30 chicks in 4 years, thanks to Old ‘Trusty Brooder.” her off her nest, loafing and the eggs cold. Last, but not least, 
Or, suppose that you could talk to Mrs. S. A. Hefner, of Chickasha, it has a reliable company at the back. Withanincubatorto [igge Incubator 
Oklahoma, who states: “Why dol prefer Old ‘Trusty? First, be- hatch you can have chicks all in one nice company, ofaneven § and Brood 

: cause it has been tried and found good. It is solid, substantial and age and maturity.” : er 


Big Averages—Big Profits 


Old Trusty holds the record for big average hatches. Forexample It’s not the usual type incubator._ It was invented by a prac. 
Mrs. W. A. Menefee of Alberta, Ala., reports 10 hatches with 90% tical engineer and poultry raiser. That’s why it’s different. And 
average. Mrs. Willis R. Allen, of Buckingham, Hl., made 7 hatches it’s built in big numbers in a big modern factory. That's why 
with 95% average. W. T. Via, of Free Union, Virginia, made 6 you get it for arock bettom price. Now, there are hundreds of 
hatches with 97'=% average; Mrs. J. M. Blankenship of Carroll- waysto make money raising chickens. Most everyone has 
ton, Mo., made 2 hatches with 99% average; all with Old Trustys some pet notion. Some go in for their favorite strains, some 
and there are thousands more who Could show records as good. for big layers, others to become poultry fanciers—and still 
Here and there, folks may succeed with other makes, but note that more for breeds of any kind just to get the meat and eggs, 
the great majority succ with Old Trusty. Not once or twice, but And when all make such a uniform success with Old Trusty, 
every time—and not one year, but every year. ‘There is a reason for why isn’t Old Trusty the best choice for you, too? 

this, Reader. It must be in Old Trusty— 


the way it’s built. - _ = — = Ouick Shipment 


ns chee Still 
. ie: pont Less ® J () 
“34 Than 


7 kee 
brings you an Old Trusty, bd 
freight prepaid to your Yl — 
railroad station anywhere 
east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains (a trifle more to 


ieacacess Start HatchesatOnce 


warehouses at St. Joseph, 
Mo., or Seattle, Wash. 
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Now is as good atime as any. Remember, youcan ,@ 
make big hatches in Old Trusty incoldest weather. ¢ s 
Start now and get your chicks into fry and broiler size for big prices oa e 

an early market. Or have a big flock of laying pullets before full. ~ 


a 0s 
We Can Also Ship By Express ,«*,:° 
Write for Express Prepaid Price Re 
Letting me send you the book puts you under no obligations 0" 


i want you to have it. It’s yours—free—whether you be- A: 0 
come Our customer or anybody else’s customer. -S) 0 


eo. 
Send for it today. Get Johnson “Know-How.” The 4 ore 
coupon is handy, but a postal is just as good. o> ar 
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Built on all four sides, top and 

bottom withclear redwood case, 
covered with asbestos insulation 
and covered again with galvan- 
ized metal cover. No construc- 


Big output of 
big modern 
factory (the 
largest exclusive incubator 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A DANISH SETTLEMENT 


Down in western Audubon county 
and eastern Shelby county, Iowa, is 
probably one of the most extensive 
Danish settlements in America. These 
thrifty settlers, many of whom are now 
retired, have built up a prosperous com- 
munity, and have demonstrated what 
can be accomplished by sticking to- 
gether. 

While most of them have accumu- 
Jated comfortable estates, they have 
seen hard times, have struggled along, 
taken their hardships as they went, 
and have reached a point where an 
off-year is more of an incident than a 
blow. 


With them from the Old Country, the | 


Danes brought the codperative spirit, 
which they have developed along with 
their agriculture and farms. This has 
given to them creameries, telephones, 
insurance, marketing advantages, a 
railroad, and other necessities. By 
sticking together, they have conducted 
their affairs economically, and they 
have brought in conveniences they oth- 
erwise would not have had until a 
more populous settlement would have 
made them profitable for a privately- 
owned company. 

Chris Johnson is said to be the first 
Dane to have encouraged the migration 
to Audubon county. Back in 1868, he 
saw the possibilities, and for years en- 
couraged his fellow countrymen to 
bring their belongings to that section 
in the western part of the county. They 
came there from other states, and from 
Denmark, lived with him, and learned 
what they could of agriculture under 


the new environment. He assisted 
them in buying land and a home in 
the new country. The small circle 


grew, until the Danish people are ncw 
there by the thousands. 

The industrious 
subdue the wilderness and to make the 
rough land, covered with brush, grow 
corn and grain to feed their stock. Few 
of them had more than $70 to pay down 
on their land. Their first houses were 
mere shanties, ten feet square, with a 
cook-stove in a small adjoining shed. 
The shanties, however, were large 
enough to hold a bed, table, and a few 
other actual necessities. Then they 
bought a cheap team, a crude plow, a 
wagon, a brood sow, possibly a cow, if 
they had the money or credit, and 
some chickens. Money was scarce, 
but they managed to raise most of 
their own living, and to eke along until 
more prosperous’ times. Gradually, 
they paid for the land, and put up more 
substantial and permanent buildings. 

Their first coOperative creamery was 
established more than twenty-five years 
ago, at Kimballton. The Danes are nat- 
ural dairymen, and they did not object 
to milking. They liked the skim-milk 
to feed their hogs, but they had a poor 








Danes set out to , 





market for butter. There were not 
enough cows to encourage a private 
creamery, so they got together and 
built one themselves. This gave them 
a butter market, and they developed 
the young stock into milk producers. 
As the young stock matured, and the 
settlement .branched out, the need of 
more creameries came, and with the 
need came the establishment. Now 
there are several. 

The original butter-makers were paid 
9 cents for every dollar’s worth of but- 
ter they made. This did not give a 
salary equivalent to what they get now, 
when they receive only 3.5 cents on 
the dollar. They like this system of 
hiring better than a‘straight salary, as 
it encourages the butter-maker to make 





worked into special purpose dairy 
breeds, while others keep only White 
Faces, for beef. 

During the fifty or sixty years of the 
settlement’s development, they have 
shipped out thousands of cars of hogs 
and beef cattle, thru the coéperative 
stock buying association. A compe- 
tent manager is hired to take care of 
the members’ interests. Th associa- 
tion buys cattle from its members only, 
but handles hogs for outsiders. The 
association saves money in buying feed 
and grain for members. The aim is to 
operate at as close a margin as possi- 
ble. Benefits of this organization have 
come to outsiders as well as to mem- 
bers, because buyers for packers or 
commission men, in order to get any 








Typical Farm Scene in Audubon County, lowa, 


a product which will sell for every pos- | stock, have had to make their price | 


sible dollar. The products from the 
Kimballton creamery sell for from 
$2,500 to $3,000 a month. 

The creamery has switched over to 
the handling of cream instead of whole 
milk, which also is true with the other 
creameries. The creamery collects its 
own cream promptly, sending wagons 
into the various districts, and charging 
this item to the general expense of 
making the butter. After the total ex- 
pense is deducted, the patrons receive 
every dollar for which their product 
is sold. 

While most of the Danish people like 
to milk, they prefer a dual-purpose cow, 
one which will bring them their month- 
ly cream checks, and which will also 
give them some meat. The Short-horn 
probably is the most popular breed, but 
many have the Red Polls. A few have 
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The Social Life of the Country Folks Centers Largely Around the School. 
The Danes Have Built Up Good Schools. 








in conformity with the existing market. | 
If they make their price higher than 
the association manager can pay, a 
member who sells his hogs thru the 
other buyer hus to sacrifice 5 cents on 
tne hundred pounds to the association. 
Kor the most part, this penalty clause 
is paid willingly. It might be said, 
however, that the Danes realize the im- 
portance of their support, and for this 
reason patronize their own association, 
even tho competing buyers offer more 
attractive prices. 

The original coOperative lumber com- 
pany has grown to include three big | 
yards, and an accumulated stock of | 
approximately $75,000. The yards are 
located at Kimballton, Elkhart and 
Hamlin. Thru this organization, they 
have saved themselves thousands of 





dollars, and by its competition with 





The Band is Made Up of Both Town and Country Players. 





privately owned yards, have kept down 
the price of lumber to reasonable lim- 
its. The same is true with coal and 
fuel sold by the company. The stock 
was issued at $50 a share, and it pays 
8 per cent dividends yearly. No other 
dividends have been declared, but 
enough additional profit has been ac- 
cumulated to double the original stock 
twice. This was done four or five 
years ago, and is to be done again this 
year, each member who owned a share 
at first, now owning four. The lumber 
company’s business has had a big 
growth, especially in recent years, 
while farm improvements have been 
under way. 

Members of the eight or nine butch- 
er clubs in the settlement have been 
independent of meat markets and re- 
tail prices charged at such places. The 
plan is simple, and it provides fresh 
meat during the summer months. From 
twenty-five to thirty members make 
up one club. Each furnishes one steer 
a week. This is killed by a butcher, 
who ctus it up into tis various pieces, 
the butcher receiving $3 for his work. 
It is so arranged that, during the sea- 
son, each member receives a complete 
carcass, getting one cut one week, a 
different one the next, another the fol- 
lowing week, and so on, until the circle 
is completed. The member on whose 
farm a steer is killed, distributes the 
meat on the following day, delivering it 
in boxes kept by members for this pur- 
pose. The member furnishing the ani- 
mal keeps the hide. An account is kept 
otf what each furnishes and receives. 
At the end of the season, an adjust- 
ment is made, those who furnished 
more meat than they used getting pay 
for the difference, and those who fur- 
nished less being required to pay. AI- 
tho these clubs sprang up when there 
were no meat markets available, they 
still continue, and are proving as sat- 
isfactory as ever. 

Fire insurance is costing very little 
over 10 cents per $100 of insurance car- 
ried, because they have codperated. 
When a member takes out a policy, he 
pays $1 for the policy, and when he 
renews it, he pays 50 cents. If the 10 


| cents per $100 does not take care of the 


losses, the directors can make a special 
assessment of not over 10 cents nor 
less than one mill. It has been neces- 
sary to make a few of these assess- 
ments, but it very seldom happens. The 
association does business in Audubon, 
Shelby and Cass counties. No town 
property is accepted; neither are 
threshing machines and certain other 
hazardous risks. In case of loss, full 
value is paid on stock, and three- 
fourths value on buildings. Successful 
operation since 1886 has demonstrated 
the value of coOperation along this line. 
(Continued on page 215) 








A Good 


Band is Worth Much to a Community. 
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loom Diseases 


At this late day we are beginning to 


understand that many of the diseases 
that afflict humanity are the result of 
rather too intimate association with 
our poor relations, the insects; in 
short, that many of our diseases are of 
insect origin; and that many others 
come from too close association with 
another class of our poor relations, the 
germs. These two classes of our poor 
relations have an unfortunate habit of 
working together, to our great loss 
and misery. 

You say: Well, what are you talking 
about? We don’t have anything to do 
with insects or with germs. Let’s see 
whether you do or not. Yellow fever 
has been the scourge of humanity. 
When a boy, we heard about yellow 
fever reaching New Orleans and the 
Atlantic coast cities; and much of the 
population fled headlong, anxious to 
get away from a disease that was re- 
garded as “catching,” and that would 
continue until frost. If we remember 
Tight, it once struck Philadelphia. As 
a matter of fact, one of the great rea- 
sons for our entering into the Spanish 
war was to get control of Cuba, where 
yellow fever prevailed most of the year 
and was a constant menace to our 
southern cities. 

Finally, it was discovered that yellow 
fever is not “catching” at all, but is 
earried by the stegomyia fasciata mos- 
quito, and, we believe, by the female of 
the species. Doctors found they could 
even sleep with yellow fever patients 
and not take the disease. But if they 
were bitten by this mosquito after it 
had sucked the blood of a yellow fever 


patient, they were certain to contract 
the disease. This was one of the most 
astonishing discoveries of modern 
times. Since that time, we have built 
the Panama canal, where the presence 


of the disease was regarded as normal. 
We first got rid of the mosquitoes. 
Here is a clear case of an insectivor 
ous disease. 

For more than a hundred years, we 
have regarded the poor white of the 
south as worthless fellows, because 
lazy and shiftless. A scientific “sharp” 
named Stiles, who was the medical at- 
tache of the Country Life Commission, 
discovered that these people were not 
really lazy, but that their blood was 
deficient in red corpuscles. This, he 
discovered, was due to an insect, al- 
most imperceptible, found in human 
excrement. These hatched out in the 
sand and came to the surface when 
there was a heavy dew or after a rain, 
and got between the toes of the white 
children who went barefoot. They 
then worked into the lymphatics, into 
the circulation, into the lungs. They 
were coughed up and swallowed, and 


then went thru their various transfor: 





mations in sixty-two days, from egg to 
egg, and polluted the ground. The re- 
sult was an enormous’ death-rate 
among little children, and a poor, mis- 
erable life for the adults who had been 
infected by the disease in childhood. 

In this tour of the Country Life Com- 
mission, Doctor Stiles brought out suf- 
ficient facts to induce Mr. Rockefeller 
to put aside a million dollars of his 
easily gotten gains to clean up the 
south, and subsequently ten millions to 
clean up the world. Doctor Stiles was 
sent with us because, a few years be- 
fore, he had discovered the origin of 
this disease. When he first made it 
public, he was laughed at by some 
newspaper reporter who calléd the 
hookworm the “lazy bug.” 

We had long before that discovered 
that the cattle tick was the cause of 
Texas fever in cattle. Not that the 
tick had the fever, but, having lived 
off animals that had Texas fever, but 
had been rendered immune to the ef- 
fects of it thru long ages of it, the tick 
could communicate it to northern cat- 


tle by biting them. The tick was in 
league with the germ of the disease, 
just as the: mosquito was in league 
with the germ of yellow fever. In this 


connection, it may be said that it has 
been noted that the negro, thru centu- 
ries of infection with the hook worm, 
was immune to it, but he could com- 
municate it to the white man. From 
the fact that the Texas tick can move 
only in one way, up and down, and can 
not move horizontally, it has been easy 
to clean up a large section of the south- 
ern country. This was a most interest- 
ing discovery. 

Perhaps the most striking instance 
of the partnership between insects and 
germs is in the case of typhus fever, 
the “black death,” which destroyed a 
large share of the population of Lon- 
don a couple of hundred years ago. It 
was discovered that this disease is con- 
veyed from the sick to the well by a 
little insect which it is scarcely proper 
to mention in polite society; but we 
will venture it. In plain language, it 
is the louse, not the kind that requires 
a fine-tooth comb for its extermination, 
but the body louse. Army doctors have 
been able to suppress typhus fever in 
Serbia simply by eradicating the lice, 
breaking up this partnership between 
the louse and the germ of typhus. 

We have seen jt stated that our 
American doctors are undertaking to 
clean out typhus fever in Mexico City 
thru the wearing of silk underclothing, 
and some other kind of outer clothing 
in which the louse can not find a com- 
fortable home, nor in fact any foot- 
hold. It must not be inferred that ev- 
ery soldier infested with body lice has 
the typhus fever. Lice of all kinds 
thrive in filth, and a camp of soldiers 
anywhere, without facilities for bath- 
ing and proper washing of the clothing, 
provides preferred places for the mul- 
tiplication of lice. It is only when the 
louse can feast on a typhus fever pa- 
tient, and then, disgusted with the poor 
quality of the blood, sticks its nib into 
a healthy soldier, that there is danger 
of his taking typhus. 

But insects are not the only carriers 
of disease. We have another class of 
poor relations that we had better not 
associate with very much, namely, rats. 
The old Philistines in the time of 
David had made a guess at the relation 
between rats and the bubonic plague; 
for they sent back the ark with six 
golden tumors or buboes and six golden 
mice, which seems to show that they 
believed there was some connection 
between the bubonic plague and the 
rat family. 

The instrument of communication 
between the rat and the bubonic plague 
is not a louse, but another pest of the 
human family south of latitude 42, 
namely, the flea. When we were in San 
Francisco several years ago, the rats 
were receiving treatment which they 
no doubt considered as _ persecution. 
Why? Because from the Orient had 
come in the bubonic plague; hence, the 
rat’s life was. made a life of misery. 
Whether he had a flea on him or not, 
he was doomed to death if he could in 
any way be reached. Then it got into 
the squirrels, and Secretary Wilson 
had his forces engaged in the destruc- 
tion of squirrels, because they, too, 
were subject to fleas, and fleas are car- 
riers of bubonic plague. 

We don’t know how much farther 
this may go. We have become very 
suspicious of the fly, another poor re- 
lation. It is known to be the carrier 
of typhoid fever; and the people in 
town are rather rejoicing because flies 
are becoming more scarce since auto- 








mobiles are increasing. Possibly it 
may be that some other diseases of the 
human family may be traced to those 
other poor relations that sometimes 
sleep with us when away from home; 
in other words, bedbugs. 

It is possible that the rare occur- 
rence of fever and ague nowadays may 
be due to the draining of swamps and 
wet lands, and to the disappearance of 
mosquitoes to a great extent. Now, 
mosquitoes are not deadly, but it is 
possible that they may be carriers of 
fever and ague. Some youngster may 
ask: What’s fever and ague? Let us 
tell you a little story: 

When at college, in Ohio, many years 


ago, we had a room-mate who was 
partner with us in renting a peach or- 
chard for our own private use. We 


paid twenty-five cents for all the peach- 
es we could eat for the season of five 
weeks. We were allowed to throw 
them at each other if we wanted to, 
but we must not give any away. The 
neighborhood was affected with ma- 
laria, and our room-mate took fever 
and chills, that is, fever and ague. 
Honestly, when he took his chill every 
other day, he chilled so hard that he 
shook the bed. He had to quit college 
and become a farmer, instead of the 
preacher he intended to be. 

One should not despise poor rela- 
tions; but there are certain kinds of 
poor relations, such as these we have 
mentioned, that we had better beware 
of and avoid. Possibly they were in- 
tended by an all-wise Providence to 
make us keep clean—clean in body, 
clean in clothing, clean in the house, 
clean in the yard. The pity of it is 
that the human race did not find out 
these things hundreds of years ago; in 
fact, not until near the close of the 
nineteenth century. “Cleanliness is 
next to godliness.”  That’s not the 
Scripture, tho a good many people 
think it is, and it might be. It’s John 
Wesley 





Ground Limestone as a 
Fertilizer 


We have written this heading for 
the purpose of saying that ground lime- 
stone is not a fertilizer, in the sense 
in which that word is used. All good 
soils contain lime, and after the land 
is broken by being put under cultiva- 
tion, this lime is dissolved and leached 
out of the soil, until in time the soil 
becomes acid. Acid soil refuses to 
grow the clovers and alfalfa profitably. 
Lime, therefore, is a fertilizer only in 
the sense of correcting acidity in the 
soil, enabling the farmer to grow the 
legumes, which obtain their nitrogen 
from the air. In other words, it makes 
possible the growing of real fertilizers. 

Lime has another function. It im- 
proves the physical condition of the 
soil. Ground limestone does not do 
this to the same extent as burnt lime, 
however. The use of lime for the im- 
provement of the soil is not a new 
thing in agriculture. It has been prac- 
ticed in Great Britain for a long time. 
In our own boyhood, in Pennsylvania, 
we burned a kiln of lime almost every 
year, enough to cover about ten or 
twelve acres of land, and that was sup- 
posed to last for about ten years. A 
soil said to be worn out in that section 
sixty years ago, can be restored by 
applying slaked lime, which, as father 
said, “made the soil lively,” and en- 
abled him to grow clover. It went out 
of use for a long time, but farmers in 
that section are now using it even 
more than they did sixty years ago, as 
is testified by the number of lime kilns 
dotting the farms. 

In most sections of the corn belt, the 
same end can be secured by the appli- 
cation of ground limestone at the rate 
of two to six ton sper acre, the amount 
depending on the degree of acidity. 
Farmers in Illinois have come to real- 
ize this thru the teachings of their ag- 
ricultural college. Iowa, Kansas and 
Nebraska will realize it more ten years 
from now than they do at the present 
time. "There are limestone quarries in 
many sections of these states, and all 
that is necessary is to grind up this 
limestone finely, and apply it. It can 
be applied any time’ of the year, but 
the best way is to secure a supply in 
the winter season. 

We have endeavored to get the. ce- 
ment factories over the state to put in 
plants for the grinding of this lime- 
stone. In the eastern states, crushers 
are being used, that can be moved 


wherever there is a limestone quarry. 
A small amount can be obtained wher- 








ever building stone is being got out; 
and there is a certain amount of lime, 
tho not in so desirable a farm, that can 
be obtained at the sugar factories. 

What we want to impress upon our 
readers is that, where land has been 
farmed for twenty-five or thirty years, 
it is likely to become acid, and they 
will have trouble in growing clover. We 
would not advise anyone to undertake 
to grow alfalfa without first testing the 
soil for acidity. If it is at all acid, 
apply five or six tons of ground lime. 
stone to the acre. For alfalfa is simply 
hungry for lime. 

It would pay the railroads to go to 
some trouble to encourage men in 
limestone quarries to put up crushers, 
It would pay them much better than it 
paid them twenty-five years ago fo pro- 
mote creameries, because limestone 
crushers can be installed with a small 
amount fo capital, and the farmers wil] 
soon become educated to the value of 
ground limestone. In fact, we think 
nearly all of southern Iowa will, in the 
next ten years, need from two to four 
tons per acre, if jt is to grow clover to 
perfection. 

How can you ascertain if your soil ig 
acid and needs lime? You can makea 
good guess at it if you will test it with 
blue litmus paper. This won’t Cost you 
more than a nickel at any drug store, 
Take samples of soil from different 
parts of the farm, moisten it, make it 
into balls. Make a slit in it with your 
knife, put in a strip of litmus paper, 
pressing the soil close to it, and let it 
stand for a couple of hours. Notice the 
change in color. It may turn pink or 
red, and the degree of redness _indi- 
cates the degree of acidity. If you don’t 
want to do this, send the soil to your 
experiment station, and it will be test- 
ed there and a report made to you. 
Then act accordingly. 

We told the railroad people that if 
they wanted to haul stuff out of Iowa, 
they must make it easier for the farm- 
ers to grow the stuff, and that the best 
way they could do that would be to 
give them a low rate on carload lots of 
limestone, with fifty tons as the mini- 
mum. No farmer has any business to 
fool with less than that. 

This is no longer an experiment, pro- 
vided your land is acid. [If it is not 
acid, it won’t do any harm, but will 
prevent it from becoming acid, which 
it otherwise surely will, if you keep on 
farming it. Where does the lime go? 
It leaches out, goes into the streams, 
and is carried into the Mississippi. 
Does your well give hard water? What 
makes it hard? Notice the inside of 
your tea-kettle after you have been 
boiling water in it for a while. You 
will find lime in the bottom, and that 
lime comes from your soil. 


Good for Christian County 


It was supposed that foot and mouth 
disease had finally been eradicated in 
Illinois, but on January 17th, a case 
was found on a farm in Christian coun- 


ty, and on January 28th, a second case 
was found in the same county. As 
soon as it was known that the disease 
existed in Christian county, the farm: 
ers took, prompt action. A mass meet- 
ing was held at the county seat. There 
were representatives from every town: 
ship in the county. A county live stock 
organization was effected, and a circu 
lar letter was sent out by this associa- 
tion to more than two thousand farm: 
ers in the county, telling them of the 
danger, and of the part it would be 
necessary for them to play to stamp 
out the disease. Visiting back and 
forth promptly went out of fashion. 
Dogs were destroyed or confined af 
home. Peddlers and subscription solic- 
itors were put out of business at once. 
On a large number of farms, cans con- 
taining disinfectants were installed 
near the gates, and farmers and theif 
families disinfected their shoes when 
leaving home, and again when return 
ing. There were no appéals to the 
court, no political oratory, no foolish: 
ness of any kind. Everybody joined 
in doing what experience has show? 
necessary in order to stamp out the 
disease. 

An executive committee has been ap 
pointed, consisting of one representa: 
tive from each township in the county, 
and public sentiment will back up the 
members in doing whatever needs to 
be done to fight the common enemy. 

We congratulate the farmers of 
Christian county, Illinois. They will 
make short work of the disease. And 
the get-together spirit fostered will be 
worth five dollars an acre to their land. 
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Fruit Growing in the Corn 
Belt 


We are glad to notice that there is 
a revival of the fruit industry, and par- 
ticularly the apple industry, in the 
corn belt states. Farmers in the corn 
pelt have been deluded with the idea 
that other sections of the United States 
were superior to it for fruit growing. 
There are some sections that are su- 
perior, namely, sections farther north 
and east, where the cooler summers 
are more favorable to apple culture, 
and where markets are at hand almost 
at their very doors. Notwithstanding 
this, both the corn belt and the more 
favored apple growing sections have 
for the last two or three years been 
eating beautiful, highly colored apples, 
but with little flavor, grown from one 
to two thousand miles west. 

These western apples have been out- 
selling both corn belt and eastern ap- 
ples, simply because the people in that 
section have been forced, in order to 
find a market at all, to organize both 
for growing and marketing. They have 
enforced rigid rules to prevent the in- 
troduction of disease and insect pests, 
and to grade their fruit in such a way 
as to insure honesty and even quality. 

In this, as in everything else, the 
only way in which the fruit growers in 
any section can compete with’ these 
enterprising western people is by tak- 
ing a leaf out of their book and using 
their methods. By doing this, they 
can insure profits in fruit growing. We 
are beginning to understand more and 
more that the business of the farmer 
is not confined to producing. He must 
learn how to market what he produces; 


and, to market his products advan- 
tageously, he must standardize them, 
and must codperate with his neigh- 
bors. Standardizing and cooperation 
are not so essential in the marketing 
of grains and live stock, altho they 


are absolutely essential to the market- 
ing of fruits and vegetables with profit 
to the grower. 

In different sections of the corn belt, 
commercial orcharding is reviving. By 
commercial orcharding, we mean not 
only growing fruit for the family and 
the community, but for sale in the 
world’s markets. We have, for exam- 
ple, around Des Moines, many fine com- 
mercial orchards. The owners of some 
of these have learned how to cultivate 
in a way adapted to the locality, and 
how to spray and prune; but they are 
not getting the prices they should even 
in their home market. The only way 
they will get full value is by organiz- 
ing cooperative societies, standardiz- 
ing the quality of their fruit, and en- 
forcing the regulations with regard to 
spraying and pruning, so as to insure 
fruit of high quality. 

Go into any of the stores in the towns 
of the corn belt, and you will find ap- 
ples that are shriveled up, that are 
scabby, that have no keeping qualities. 
You are obliged to pay the high price 
Which freights compel for apples of 
g00d quality and flavor, and sometimes 
can not get them at all. This will con- 


tinue to be so until corn belt fruit 
frowers form coOperative societies for 
standardizing and marketing their 
fruit. 


It will also be necessary for them to 
bind themselves by copper-bottomed 
and riveted rules, that will compel each 
individual to so handle his orchard 
that diseases and insect pests can not 
be introduced. It will be necessary for 
them to arrange for cold storage. Hav- 
ing done this, they will be able to fur- 


Nish regularly the amount of apples 
that the market demands, and, in the 
end, control their home market. Until 
commercial fruit growers in the corn 


belt do this, they must be content to 
take, possibly not less than much of 
their fruit is worth now, but less than 
it would be worth if they really under- 
Stood their business. 

It is difficult to get the corn belt 
farmer to coéperate with his neighbors 
for any purpose. He is so individual- 
istic and independent. But necessity 
Will sooner or later compel him to do 
What he ought to do without the com- 
pulsion of necessity. No individual 
dairyman can compete with a cream- 
ery, except in cases here and there 
Where he has attained great skill and 
Ma small way has won a reputation, 
80 that he can sell his individual prod- 
Uct to individual customers. The dairy- 
men have learned, by sad experience, 
that they must form an association and 
Put on the market a product which will 
in time make for itself a reputation, 
and compel good prices so long as it 





lives up to its reputation. So with the 
cheese-maker. The fruit grower must 
follow their example. 

The farmers in the corn belt have 
lost their home market not only for 
butter and fruit, but for vegetables. 
Because of the uniformity of the prod- 
uct, merchants prefer to buy from sec- 
tions of the country where farmers 
have learned to standardize and codép- 
erate. They can only win back this 
market by following largely the same 
methods that have been followed in 
other sections. Bear in mind that the 
problem is not merely how to produce, 
but how to get the value of the things 
you have produced; and to get that 
value, you must standardize and co- 
operate. 


Oats in the Corn Belt 


The corn belt is not a good oats coun- 
try. The climate is too hot. They 
grow too rapidly. The season is too 
short. The better a country is for 
corn, the poorer it is for growing oats; 
and the better oats country it is, the 
poorer corn country. You can't grow 
a first-class crop of oats where a blan- 
ket would not feel comfortable on a 
summer hight, and you can’t grow a 
good crop of corn where you would 
feel comfortable under a blanket in the 
hottest weather. Oats is a crop fora 
cool country. Corn is a semi-tropical 
plant, and must have semi-tropical heat 
during at least three months in the 
summer. You can’t grow a good crop 
of corn and a good crop of oats on the 
same farm in the same season. 

Last year was a fine oats year in the 
corn belt, because there was plenty of 
moisture, and a deficiency in heat. 
Hence the oats stood up well, even 
when they grew rank. They did not 
rust nor blight, because there was not 
enough heat. Now don’t, because you 
had a fine crop of oats last year, plan 
to grow a larger crop than usual next 





year. Don’t decrease your corn acre- 
age because you had soft corn last 
year. We must take whatever season 


we get, and try to adapt our farming 
to it. 

In the southern part of the corn belt, 
we would, if possible, leave out oats al- 
together, and substitute winter wheat, 
shortening the rotation one year, and 
make more money than if we grew 
oats. Nevertheless, farmers will con- 
tinue to grow oats, and every consider- 
ation should lead them to select a vari- 
ety that will give the best yield in their 
section, and to which the climate can 
do the least damage. If we grew oats 
at all in the southern part of the corn 
belt, we would grow some early variety 
—Kherson, Sixty-day, Karly Champion, 
and like varieties—nothing later than 
Silver Mine. In the northern part, 
where oats do better and corn does not 
do so well, where it is not intended to 
seed down, it may be desirable to use 
later varieties. Ordinarily, they give 
a bigger yield. 

Iarmers in the southern part of the 
corn: belt, however, and, in fact, all 
thru the corn belt, grow oats mainly, as 
they say, “to change the land.” When 
they intend to use oats as a nurse crop, 
they should select a variety that will 
mature about the Fourth of July, such 
as the Karly Champion or the Sixty- 
day, or the Kherson, about a week 
later, or the Silver Mine, a few days 
later still. Such varieties should be 
selected not only because they stand 
up better or mature earlier, but be- 
cause they make a better nurse crop. 
In sowing, we would sow thin, that is, 
provided we want a stand of grass with 
the oats. We have tried a great many 
varieties, and have found that these 
early varieties as a rule yielded quite 
as much grain, and gave us a better 
stand of timothy and clover. 

The farmer should never sow oats, 
whether in the northern part of the 
corn belt or the southern, without 
treating them for smut. If he neglects 
this, he will lose from 4 to 25 per cent 
of his crop. He can’t afford this, when 
with a little work, and an expenditure 
of about a cent a bushel, he can reduce 
the per cent of smut to one or two. 
Fifty cents spent in formalin of first 
quality will avoid practically all dan- 
ger from smut. This, with two or 
three hours of intelligent work, is a 
cheap price to pay for this practical 
immunity. This amount of formalin 
will treat at least forty bushels of oats. 

But don’t imagine that because you 
treated your oats last year, and they 
are free from smut, that they will be 
free this year. For your neighbors 
won’t all do it, and smut spores will 





| of these contests are being 





should be 


blow across the country for miles. 
Some will find lodgment in your oats, 
and be ready to grow with them the 
next year. For smut is a plant that 
grows with the oats and affects every 
stool that comes from an affected grain. 
Sometimes it stunts it so that it won’t 
head out at all. At other times, it turns 
the grain into a mass of smut spores, 
to infest the neighbor’s grain. 

Don’t expect to grow a fine crop of 
oats in a corn country in a good year. 
The causes for soft corn last year, and 
for the high yield of oats, were the 
same—a superabundance of moisture 
and a deficiency of heat. This will al- 
ways be so. In the British Isles, in 
Canada, and in Minnesota, they can 
grow crops of oats that are unbeliev- 
able to the farmer in the corn belt. 
This is particularly true of the British 
possessions in the northwest. The 
reason is that they have an oats climate, 
which the corn belt does not have. 


Be Fair With the Boys 


During the past five years, there has 
been a effort to interest 
the farm boys and girls in farm activi- 
ties. The agricultural the col- 
leges, the national and state depart- 
ments of agriculture, the commercial 





widespread 


press, 


| organizations of towns and cities, and 


publie-spirited business men of all 
sorts have joined in this movement. 
Contests in grain judging, stock judg- 
ing, corn growing, pig growing, can- 
ning, and so forth, have been held all 
over the country. Most liberal prizes 
in the form of cash, merchandise, im- 
plements, free trips to state fairs and 
to the national capital, have been hung 
up as an incentive to the young folks 
to take part in these contests. 

The result of all this has been good. 
The attention of the young folks has 
been turned toward interesting things 
on the farm. The opportunities of 
farm life have been presented in a 
way calculated to really interest the 
boys who before had given no thought 
to them.. All that is fine, and we have 
no thought of saying anything which 
might be construed as hostile criticism. 

It appears to us, however, that many 
conducted 
in a very haphazard, careless manner, 
and that, while the interest of the 
boys is enlisted, a spirit is developed 
in some of them which will prove dis- 
tinctly harmful. The spirit of rivalry 
is strong in the average boy. He likes 


a contest of any sort. He goes in to 
win—and that is commendable. But 
it is of vital importance that he be 


taught to win fairly. The doctrine of 
“anything to win” is thoroly vicious. 
The boy who is permitted to take short 
cuts, who learns how to deceive the 
judges in one of these contests, is very 
likely to develop into a man who can 
not be trusted. It is therefore of vital 
importance that contests be 
conducted as to develop character as 
well as an interest in farm matters. 
To that end, the rules should be care- 
fully thought out, and should be posi- 
tive and inflexible. Every contestant 
required to live up to them. 
Disinterested judges should be select- 
ed, men of character, who will appre- 
ciate the importance of their work and 
the double responsibility which 


these so 


rests 


upon them. Measurements and yields 
and costs of production should be 
thoroly checked. Every detail con- 


nected with the contest should receive 
most careful attention. To do any- 
thing less is grossly unfair to the boys. 


Contests which can not be conducted 
in this way should not be conducted 
at all. 


When a farmer reads of boys, green 
hands at the business, producing pork 
at a cost very far below the cost se- 
cured by experienced feeders, he at 
once conclides either that the cost fig- 
ures have not been correctly kept, or 
that the men who have been managing 
the contest are incapable. We know 
that a boy with two hogs, to which he 
gives the greatest care and attention, 
can make greater gains from a bushel 
of corn, or its equivalent in other feed, 
than his father with fifty hogs; but 
there is a limit to the producing capac- 
ity of any food. Many farmers don’t 
get over eight pounds from a bushel of 
corn; some get ten. The experiment 
station may possibly get more. Farm- 
ers are not growing bushels or pounds, 
but dollars, and the boy should be com- 
pelled to show the actual cost of pro- 
duction. 

Character, however, is of much more 
value than dollars, and anything that 





encourages a boy to “slip one over” on 
his father or the experiment station, 
does the boy far more harm than any- 
thing he can possibly get as a prize 
can do him good. One of the worst 
impressions the boy can get is that the 
winning is the big thing. It is the 
playing fair that counts. The boy who 
does not play a square game of base- 
ball or football or any other game, 
needs watching. Still more does the 
boy need watching who tampers with 
the rules of a feeding game, for such i€ 
is. Possibly it may not be practical to 
conduct these contests under regula- 
tions sufficiently rigid. If so, then but 
little importance should be attached to 
them beyond the stimulus given to 
boys to try to do something worth 
while. The boys should not be permif- 
ted to deceive themselves into think- 
ing they have done something which 
can not be done. Nothing is worth 
while unless it is done fairly and hon- 
estly. 





A Bad Storm 


For almost two weeks now (February 
4th), a sheet of has covered the 
ground from the line of the Northwest- 
ern road in Iowa, and in the eastern 
half of the state for some distance 
north of that line, to well down into 
Missouri. Thru central Iowa, this is 
a sheet of real ice, hard enough to 
carry the weight of even heavy ani- 
mals. Men are skating from farms to 
town, and from one town to another. 
Two men skated from Ames to Des 
Moines one day last week, a distance 
of thirty-five miles. Except on level 
land, only sharp shod horses can get 
about with any certainty. Cattle and 
hogs are almost helpless, and one sub- 
scriber who has a flock of geese, re- 
ports that he found it necessary to 
drag them back to their house one by 
one, because of their inability to make 
headway on the ice. In the cities, the 
birds are having a hard time of it, be- 
‘ause of the icy covering of the ground 
and the trees, and many will perish un- 
less fed by the kind housewives. 

We are receiving inquiries as to the 
damage this ice sheet may do to win- 
ter wheat and meadows. It is hard to 
say. Where thé fields were short, and 
the ice lies close to the ground, no 
doubt much wheat and some grass will 
be smothered. ‘lhe danger of this will 
be increased if the ice thaws gradually, 


ice 


freezing at night. Some years ago, 
when we had a similar experience, 
some farmers went on their wheat 


fields with disk harrows, and were able 
to break up the ice crust enough to let 
in the air. In some sections, this may 
be practicable now, but in the neigh- 
borhood of Des Moines, the ice is so 
firm that a disk would do nothing more 
than scarify the surface. 

The prospect for a bumper winter 
wheat crop next year is not promising. 
With a decrease of 14 per cent in the 
acreage, a bumper crop would require 
a 14 per cent increase in the yield to 
equal the crop of last year. Ii this ice 
sheet extends over any considerable 
portion of the winter wheat area, 
prospects for cven a normal crop are 
poor. This is of especial interest to 
those of our readers who have wheat 
in their bins, whether winter or spring 
Wheat. Alfalfa and clover, particularly 
the newly sown, are likely to be af- 
fected by the same conditions. 


the 





To Investigate the Packers 


Representative Borland, of Missouri, 
has presented a resolution to the. na- 
tional house of representatives, calling 
upon the tederal trade commission to 
investigate the Chicago packers. 

In speaking to his resolution, Mr. 
Borland calls attention to the situa- 
tion described by different speakers at 
the annual meeting of the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers’ Association, held in 
Des Moines in December. He points 
out that conditions in cattle feeding in 
the west have grown steadily worse all 
winter; that the packers control many 
of the large stock yards, and are seek- 
ing to acquire others, and drive inde- 
pendent markets out of existence. He 
says that the present demand of the 
export trade has resulted in giving the 
packers an unusual opportunity for 
profit, and that they are taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity to buy the live 
stock for much lower prices than it is 
worth. He claims that in addition to 
this, the packers are reaching out to 
crush the independent butchers in the 
small towns. 
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Nurse Crop for Newly Sown Grasses 


It is very unfortunate that we have 
become accustomed to using the term 
“nurse crops,” to describe the various 
grains which we sow with grass seeds. 

Ve can not get away from the ideas 
we have associated with words. The 
word “nurse” conveys the idea of feed- 
ing, clothing, shelter, protection, and 
in other ways promoting the growth of 
that which is nursed. The nurse takes 
care of the baby; that’s her business. 
The nurse cow supplements the lack of 
milk in the dam. 

The grains that we sow with grasses 
and call “nurse crops,” never feed the 
youmg grasses. They may take the 
place of weeds, if the land be foul, and 
thus prevent a strangle-crop; but they 
may in turn strangle that which they 
are pretending to nurse. They never 
perform the work which we associate 
with the idea of anurse. The question, 
therefore, is not whether we shall have 
a nurse crop or not, but, shall we try 
to grow two crops on the same land in 
the same year? Or, to put it more ac- 
curately: Shall we try to mature a 
crop of grain, and at the same time 
start a crop of grass, and thus save six 
months’ use of the land? That is the 
precise question. 

It goes without saying that if there 
is not enough moisture in the land in 
normal seasons to nourish both crops, 
we ought not to sow both. When we 
get much below a rainfall of twenty- 
five inches, it is not wise to use these 
so-called nurse crops at all. If you 
want to grow grain, grow it; but if you 
really want grass, don’t sow another 
crop which will rob the soil of moisture 
which the grass needs. 

In the humid section, on foul, badly- 
farmed land, and especially in a wet 
season. it is better to sow these so- 
called nurse crops. For if you don't, 
the land itself will produce an abun- 
dance of weeds, which, by their greater 
vigor and hardiness, will overshadow 
and smother out the grasses. The rem- 
edy for this is to first clean your land 
of weed seeds, whether you use a nurse 
crop or not. 

It is practical in the humid section 
to grow a small crop of grain, a fairly 
average crop most years, and in wet 
seasons a superior crop, and at the 
same time save six months by seeding 
down grass seeds with that grain crop. 
lf you attempt this, the question arises 
as to what kind of grains you should 
use 

The best is winter rye, and for two 
reasons: First, it matures early, and 
hence can be harvested before hot 
weather sets in. Second, as it grows 
tall, and does not have a heavy lef 
growth, it allows a free circulation of 
air, and the entrance of sunshine. 

Another favorite nurse crop is winter 
wheat. If the wheat has been thoroiy 
harrowed or rolled after it has well 
sterted to grow in the spring, this har- 


rowing or rolling will destroy about all 
the weed seeds that have had sufficient 
heat to germinate them It will, at the 
Same time, cover the erass seed So, 
unl ss the winter wheat is very he 
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about the same tir a nter he 
If it grows too rank. or if the Y 


has been so dry that the 
failed to grow, they can be re-sow 


above suggested in the case of lodged 
wheat. 
Spring wheat makes a fair nur 


crop, provided one of the earliest vari- 


eties is used, provided ‘ , 
a thoro preparation oi land y as 


| these weak plants. 








to sprout and kill the weeds that ger- 
minate at a low temperature, and pro- 
vided further that it is sown at not to 
exceed a bushel per acre. 

The next best nurse crop is early 
oats. By “early” oats, we mean @ vari- 
ety that will mature about the time 
winter wheat matures, as, for instance, 
the Sixty-Day, or else a variety that 
will mature at farthest a week later. 

The worst nurse crop is late oats. 
The farmer must not expect to get a 
good crop of oats, of a later variety 
than the Kherson or Silver Mine, and 
a good stand of grass in the same year. 
We say “must not expect to.” Some- 
times, as in 1915, the unexpected hap- 
pens, and there is plenty of moisture 
for both. We must not, however, bank 
on the unexpected. We should always 
figure on the normal or average. There 
are two reasons why oats furnish such 
a poor nurse crop. One is that they 
require more water for a pound of dry 
matter than any other kind of spring 
grain. ‘The second is that oats have a 
broad blade, and if the land is rich 
and moisture’ abundant, in this hot cli- 
mate they are likely to lodge. That 
means the strangling of the grass crop. 

One of the great dangers in using 
spring grain for a nurse crop, and par- 
ticularly the later varieties, is that by 
the time the crop is ripe, the land is 
dry and the sun hot. The young grass- 
es, and particularly the clovers, not 
having had their normal share of sun- 
shine, air and moisture, are delicate. 
Hence, many a farmer who, when he 
cut his grain, thought he had a fine 
stand of grass, has been very much 
surprised to find that by a week or 
ten days afterwards it had apparently 
winked out. The hot sun simply killed 


Many farmers who keep an eye on 
the temperature and rainfall, and real- 
ize that there is not enough moisture 
in the ground to ripen the grain and 


preserve the grasses in vigorous con- 
dition, mow their grain when in the 


dough stage, which will usually be 
about ten days before harvest. This 
makes good hay; and many a good 
grass crop has been saved by this 
method. 

The real question is: Shall we at- 
tempt to grow two crops on the land 
at the same time? Bear in mind that 
a nurse crop is of no direct benefit to 
the land. If sown too thick, or if of a 
leafy, late-growing kind, or the season 
is very dry, the result is almost certain 
failure of a stand of grass. Of course, 
if you are not very particular about 
grass, and can afford the expense and 
the seed, you can try using any grain 
you like as a nurse crop; but if you 
really want a stand of grass, make its 
wants the first consideration, and the 
nurse crop second. 
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Corn Breeding and Prices 

* . 

in Chicago 
An examination of the reports of the 
in exchange in Chicago for a couple 
of days, tells the story of a season of 
soft corn. On Monday, January 24th, 
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soo Cars were received, of which six 
were No. 2 or better, seven No. 3, and 
342 lower grades rhe next day, 742 
Cul Were re 4 oO} hich six were 
No. 2, twent ix No. 3, and 710 of the 
lower grad On t lirst mentioned 
day, the price of > 2 corn was from | 
76 to TS cents, while sample grades ran 


from 30 to 60 cents On the next day. 








prices ran a little higher 

Whv do we refer t this? Simply to 
show the exter ft damage done 
to corn not only in lowa, but in the 
other states tributary to the Chicago 
market. We have had good deal of 
talking and blowing by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
by the s departments, about the 
bushels of corn, a large part of which | 

at from half to two-thirds the | 

price of sound corn, and most of the | 
re belo the price of the better | 
£ les. J not the number of bush- 
€ e sell t counts, but the quality | 
and the price, which is determined by | 
the quality 

Our second reasi is to enforce a 


lesson We have been trying to teach | 
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farmers in the corn belt—that there is 
no profit in growing a type of corn too 
big for the season. It is money we are 
after in growing corn—not bushels. We 
have to pay the same freights and the 
same commissions on these low grades 
of corn that we do on the high. Hence 
the difference is greater than appears 
at first sight. 

How shall we grow this high-priced 
corn? First, by selecting a type of 
corn that will mature in the ordinary 
season of the locality. Second, by main- 
taining the fertility of our soil, so that 
it can develop the corn to the utmost 
limit of the season. Third, by cultiva- 
tion, to bring out all there is in it. 
Lastly, by sorting, if sorting be needed, 
at cribbing: time, and then putting it 
in good cribs, properly ventilated and 
properly covered. There is about as 
much money in forty bushels of No. 2 
corn, or even of No. 3, as there is in 
fifty of No. 5 or No. 6, and twice as 
much as there is in selling sample 
corn. Corn hat has no grade goes as 
sample, and is for immediate use only. 

The weather is not under the control 
of the farmer. In a year of surplus 
rain and less than the usual amount 
of heat, it is not possible always to 
grow No. 2 corn, nor even No. 3; but 
after all, the quality of corn in a nor- 
mal season depends on the farmer 
more than on anything else. You must 
not ask the corn to undertake too big 
a thing, to “bite off more, than it can 
chew.” You must not, for lack of fer- 
tility in the soil, grow nubbins instead 
of ears, or immature corn instead of 
sound. 

It will be further noted in the same 
reports, that winter wheat is much 
poorer in quality than spring. This is 
also due to climatic reasons. It will 
also be noted that western wheat, both 
Durum and hard, has a much larger 
proportion of high grades than of low. 
This is just what we have been ex- 
pecting. 





Gross and Net Receipts of 
Railroads 


We have been hearing for a long 
time of the hard lines on which the 


railroads have fallen. It is quite true 
that they have to some extent shared 
in the general depression of the last 
few years; but they are now sharing in 
the general prosperity to a far greater 
extent, apparently, than farmers are. 

The gross earning of 164 railroads in 
November, 1915, were $278,000,000, a 
gain of nearly 27 per cent over Novem- 
ber, 1914; while the net earnings: were 
over $104,000,000, a gain of $44,000,000, 
or 71.5 per cent, over November of the 
year preceding. All sections of the 
country shared in this increase. 

Early returns for December showed 
gross earnings of $84,000,000, against 
$63,000,000 in December, 1914, a gain 
of $21,000,000, or 33 per cent. Only one 
minor railroad of the forty-six report- 
ing for December shows a decrease in 
gross earnings for that ‘month, com- 
pared with the same month the year 
previous. 

These statements are not an opinion 
of Wallaces’ Farmer, but figures given 
in a statement sent out by the banks 
of New York, giving a business fore- 
cast for February. We hope that the 
railroad officials who have been indulg- 
ing in loud lamentations, will soon 
gladden our hearts with at least some 
faint hallelujahs. 





How Has Wallaces’ Farmer 


Helped You 


It is twenty-one years on the 15th of 
February, since Wailaces’ Farmer was 
started by its present proprietors. Dur- 
ing these years, it has been our honest 
endeavor to make the paper the great- 
est help possible to our readers. That 


we have measurably succeeded is evi- 
dent *rom the fact that so many of 
those who subscribed for the paper in 
the first vear, have been with us con- 
tinuously ever since; and the same 
may be said of those who have sub- 


scribed in subsequent vears. 


For our help in the future, we would 
like to know definitely and particular- 
ly, from our subscribers, and espe- 


earlier vears, in 
been a help 
your family, 
very helpful 
future. W 
-simply the 
few minute 


cially those of the 
what particulars we have 
to you in your farming, in 
in your life. This will be 
to us in planning for the 
want no flattering notices 
plain facts. Just take a 


as soon as you can, and write us in | Winter 





plain farmer’s English, briefly and tg 
the point. 





Opposition to Brandeis 


The farmers and stockmen of lowa 
are protesting vigorously against the 
confirmation of Louis D. Brandeis ag 
justice of the supreme court. The dj. 
rectors of the Corn Belt Meat Produc. 
ers’ Association held a special meeting 
at Des Moines, and passed a resolution 
condemning this appointment, and arg. 
ing the Iowa senators to oppose it vig- 
orously. The Aberdeen Angus Breed. 
ers’ Association, which met at Ames 
last week, adopted like resolutions, 
and other live stock organizations are 
taking similar action. The agricultur. 
al interests of Iowa are unitedly Op- 
posed to this appointment. 





Prices of Agricultural Im- 
plements 


The indications are that agricultural 
implements of practically all kinds wil] 
be advanced in price in the near fy- 
ture. The demand for war supplies of 
every kind, and the consequent advance 
in steel as well as in labor at manu- 
facturing points, is give as the expla- 
nation for the advance in agricultural 
implements and machinery. Those who 
have implements to buy this spring will 
probably do well to attend to the mat- 
ter promptly. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 











WILHELMINA, QUEEN OF HOLLAND, 
This is a new photograph of Wilhelmina, the 
Queen of the Netherlands, who thus far has 
been able to keep her country from being em- 
broiled in the Great War. The Holtanders 
occupied a position fraught with both danger 
and hardship. They have had to take care of 
literally hundreds of Belgian refugees. The 
country’s business has heen distracted, and 
the people are subjected to suspicion and con- 
stant annoyance by both the Central Powers 
and the Allies. The old saying, “Uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown,”’ seems pecu- 
liarly apt in Queen Wilhelmina’s case. 


THE NEW EMPEROR OF CHINA. A 
little over two years ago—in October, 1913, 
the Chinese decided to change their form of 
government to a republic. Yuan Shih Wai 
was elected president at that time. After this 
brief experiment the country is now going to 
return toits ancient form of government. The 
flag of the Chinese Republic will be replaced 
this month with the ancient flag of the Chinese 
Empire. Yuan Shih K'ai is said tobe a man 
of unusual ability and power, not) only in 
China, but compares favorably with the really 


big men of other nations, 





























MAKING HAWAIIAN 
POT. A favorite dish among 
the native Hawaiians is poi, 
made from the tubers of the 
taro plant 
in low, moist ground and is 
somewhat similar tothe arti 


» This plant grows 


} : : . . 
Choke in its habits of contin 


uous growth from year to 
year. ‘J 


¢ he tubers are cooked 
; * 
in vario 


is Ways and used as 
is made by erush- 
ibers, mixing a paste 
illowing it to ferment, 
: alives seta dish of poj 
In the cent rota group and 


each one in turn dips two 
fore-fi, fers 
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FARM TRACTOR MACHINE DEMONSTRATION. At Fremont, Nebraska, a power farming demonstration is made an 
annual feature. A large number of farm tractor companies send outfits there todemonstrate. Various contests are held. One 
of the tests is the largest total number of plows pulled by asingle engine. Tn 1914 the outfit here shown made a world’s record, 
pulling 24 14-inch plows and cutting a swath 28 feet wide and 74 inches deep in dry gumbo soil. It is estimated that horse power 
equivalent to 115 was required to pull this gang of plows, and the draw-bar pull was 80% of the weight of the tractor. 





CHIN-CHIN AND HIs 
LITTLE FRIENDS. Chin- 
Chin is a nine weeks old 
baby, but he is a pretty lusty 
youngster. His mother be- 
cngs to acircus, and the day 


he was nine weeks old the 
keeper took Chin-Chin and 
his mother to Central Park 
so she could get her fill of 
fresh grass. No sooner was 
the green turf in sight than 
Chin-Chin deserted his 
mother, to her consternation 
and dismay, and went all 
around the park, romping 
and playing with the chil- 


dren, to their great delight. 
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Plants for Saving Waste 
Potatoes 
The has completed an 
experimental plant where it will inves- 
tigate the possibility of saving part of 


government 





the potato crop, which often goes to 
waste In vears of over-production, 
thousands of farmers have had to haul 
their entire crop out for manure. The 
aggregate of this waste, year in and 
vear out, amounts to millions of dol- 
i rs, and the government hopes to work 
( i practioal system for saving it. 
lhe present plant has machinery for 
cry the potatoes, and already a sat- 
isfactory product has been turned out. 
The process said to be much simpler 
than that practiced in Germany and 
otl European countries The orig- 
inal bulky, highly perishable product 
is manufactured into a product which 
is concentrated, non-perishable, and 


which can be shipped long distances. 
The present plant is simply a starting 
point, and efforts of those in charge 
will be to develop something which can 
be operated without a burdensome in- 
vestment. If it works out as planned, 
it is predicted the potato plants will be 
as common in potato districts as corn 


canneries are in sweet corn districts. 
Both would have about the same ob- 
ject. 


When Eugene Grubb was in Europe, 
making an investigation of the potato 
industry there, he made quite a study 
of Germany's potato factories. To one 
of these which was as extensive as a 
million dollar beet plant in this coun- 


try, the potatoes come in car lots at 
digzing time. Every by-product is 
saved First, the potatoes are sliced 
or pulped for starch extraction.. The 


waste pulp is dried, and may be kept 


in ood condition for a year or more 
for stock feeding. At this plant, the 
economy went so far as to include a 
pipe line to carry water, which had 
been used for starch extraction, to a 
field two miles distant. Here it was 


building up the fertility in a 200-acre 
field, which furnished grazing for 300 
head of Both the high-class 
products and by-products are thus 
saved with machinery that German sci- 


stock. 


entists invented for the purpose. 

If a farmer lives a long distance from 
one of these German factories, he 
makes a crude product on the farm, 


saVing the pulp for his stock and ship- 


ping the unrefined starch to the plant. 
Potato flour finds many uses in Ger- 
many, and now it is being used largely 
as @ substitute for wheat flour. At the 


recent lowa potato show, samples of 
bread made mostly from potato flour 
were exhibited. The flour, when mixed 
with wheat or rye flour, is said to 
make excellent puddings and cakes. 
The usual price is abut $2.50 per 100 
pounds Another product which is 


made at the starch factories is glucose, 
this being superior to that made from 
cereals, and commanding a_ higher 
price in London, Paris, Berlin, and 
other large cities, when war does not 
conflict with commerce. 

Germany has startled the world by 
its ability to endure upon its own re- 
and its efficiency praised 


sources, is 


even by its enemies. Economists esti- 
mated that about five million bushels 
of potatoes went to waste from decay, 
freézing, etc. They saw where the 
country paid out annually about $72,- 
000,000 to foreign countries for cattle 
fodder They estimated that at least 
40 per cent of this could be saved by 
utilizing the entire potato crop, instead 
of letting the odds and ends go to 
waste Prizes were offered for meth- 
ods of treatment, and as a result the 


industry has been 

state of efficiency. 
In dried or desiccated potatoes, 

of the water is extracted by a combined 


developed to a high 


most 





pressure and vacuum machine The 
potatoes are then further dried by arti- 
ficial heat, and finally transferred into 
stora rooms. Potato meal weighs 
less than a fourth of its original weigh 
in raw potatos and it occupies about 
on ighth the space Sometimes it is 
pr ed into cal vhich can be broken 
up easily by hand r stock feeding 
The water extracted m the potato 

is kept in vats until all the starch t 
tle Then the clean liquid is boiled, 
‘and a clear precipitate of crude protein 
jis cbtained. The protein is made into 
jalbumen, which has a big sale in Ger 
man markets. After the protein pre- 


Ccipitate is obtained, the liquid contain 


small amounts of sugar, nitrogenou 
matter and salts. This is used for irri 
gation. The cost of handling the 


toes in this way is said to be about 50 





pota- \ 


cents a ton for potatoes. It takes near- 
ly four tons of raw potatoes to make 
a ton of the desiccated product. 

The government plant at Arlington, 
Virginia, will work along lines similar 
to the German method, except that an 
attempt will be made to develop a 
simpler process, and less cumbersome 
machinery. The directors hope to work 
work out a practical plan of saving the 


culls as well as the tubers of good 
quality, when, for lack of a market, 
they can not be saved. 


The Smokehouse for Meat 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“IT want to build smokehouse for 
my meat, and have been thinking of 
making it out of cement. I do not want 
a house larger than 8x10 or 10x12. 
Please give me a good plan for con- 
struction.” 

Our correspondent may be able to 
buy a metal smokehouse cheaper than 
he can build one. Such smokehouses 
have proved very satisfactory to many 
of our subscribers. Being made spe- 
cially for smoking meats, they have 
advantages which one can not always 
put into a home-made affair. Within 
are devices on which the meat is hung. 


a 





venient place outside. The barrel is 
placed over half the pit, the edge over 
the pit resting on a stone slab or sim- 
ilar support. Holes are then bored in 
the barrel near the top for two parallel 
cross-bars. Hams, shoulders or bacon 
strips are suspended from cross-sticks, 
the ends of which rest on the parallel 
bars. As soon as the meat is in place, 
the barrel is covered with boards and 
sacks to retain the smoke. The fire is 
started in the pit outside the barrel, 
and is fed with damp corn cobs or 
hardwood chips (preferably maple or 
hickory). The pit may be covered with 
a flat piece of sheet iron, by which the 
fire may be regulated. 

Meat to be smoked should be re- 
moved from the brine two or three days 
before being put in the smokehouse, 
and if it has been in a strong salt 
brine, it is best to let it soak over night 
in clear water. Then let it drain for a 
day or two, and hang up in the smoke- 
house so that no pieces touch each oth- 
er. It is most easily hung up by means 
of S-shaped hooks, which may be pur- 
chased at any hardware store. 
form smoking is quite essential, and 
the meat should be warmed up gradu- 
ally. While it is best to keep the fire 
going continually until the meat is suf- 
ficiently smoked, a light fire may be 
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Several such smokehouses have been 
advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
On account of danger of tire, cement 


and brick or clay blocks are the best 
materials for making smokehouses. 
The fire from which the smoke is gen- 
erated often sets fire to a wooden struc- 
ture, often destroying not only what 
meat there was in it, but spreading the 
blaze to nearby buildings. With a con- 
crete house, the fire risk is practically 
nothing. A smokehouse 8x10 feet is 
plenty large for the average family, 
and if properly made will not only do 
for the smoking of the meat, but also 
will answer the purpose of a storage 
house. 

We reproduce herewith the plans for 
a concrete smokehouse, which we pub- 
lished a few years ago. 
house has given good satisfaction, and 
it is one which will last as long as 
a smokehouse is wanted. The firebox, 
for convenience, made outside the 
building 
is little 


is 


danger of over-heating the 


meat, and it is a simple matter to con- | 


trol the smoke by replenishing or shut- 
ing the fire. The same house does 
nicely for storage, as it is cool, and can 
be shut up to exclude flies in summer. 

If a cheaper house is wanted, it may 
be built out of lumber. It should be 
eight or ten feet high, and have some 
arrangement made for ventilation, to 
carry off the warm air. While it is best 


oti 


to have the firebox outside, and lead 
the smoke into the meat chamber by 
means of a flue, it is not at all neces- 
sary In the old-fashioned smoke- 
houses, the fire was built on the floor 
in the center of the building, and the 
meat simply hung six or eight feet 
above it. The women who tended it, 
however, always watched it carefully, 


and they knew more about regulating 

the heat and smoke than most farmers’ 
know now. 

for a limited amount of meat, a good 

barrel or cask may be used as a sub- 

stitute for a special smokehouse. The 

head and bottom of the barrel are 


knocked out, and a pit made at a con- 


This type of | 





With this arrangement, there 





started every day for two or three 
weeks. The latter method is advisable 
only during the spring and summer 


months. If the fire can be kept going, 
and the meat be maintained at a uni- 
form temperature, the smoking process 
can be completed in a day or two. As 
smoke will not work into frozen meat, 
it is best not to attempt much smoking 


before suitable weather conditions ar- 
rive. After being smoked, the pieces 


should be tied up in such a manner as 
to exclude all flies and insects during 


the summer. 

After one has gone to the bother of 
curing and smoking the meat, he 
should take extra pains to keep it. 
When smoked, it is a good plan to 
wrap each piece in flour sacking, and 


then sew burlap or sheeting around it. 
Sometimes the wrapped meat is dipped 
in a thick whitewash, containing glue 
Powdered borax sprinkled over 
smoked meat is said to be effective in 
keeping green flies, bacon beetles and 
other bugs away. It keeps best in a 
cool, dry place. 


Lice on Horses 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

ean | remove lice from horses? 
to be worst around the 
flanks. These horses are 
condition, and are groomed 


seem 
and 
rood 


belly 
in 


once a day, and are put in the stable | 


not see the but 
or dandruff.” 
that our corre- 


spondent examine his horses carefully, 


at night I lice, 
find 


First, 


can 
scales 


the 


we suggest 


to be sure that they are lousy. He 
should examine carefully around the 
neck, between the legs, on the under 


side of the belly, and around the tail. 
There are several kinds of horse lice. 
Most of them vary in length from one- 
twenty-fifth to one-eighth of an inch. 
Some are almost as wide as they are 
long, and others are more slender. The 
color of most sorts varies from a red- 
dish brown to a black. Some sorts suck, 


Uni- 





the 





while others bite. The biting sort 
seems to be the most common in thig 
section of the country. 

After our correspondent is sure that 
his horses are lousy, he may follow 
any one of several treatments. Every 
morning, when he grooms his horses, 
he can smear an ointment of lard and 
kerosene on a rag, and rub those parts 
where most of the lice are located. Or, 
instead of using lard and kerosene, he 
can sponge off the parts with gasoline, 
or with a two per cent solution of one 
of the standard dips. 





The Iowa Short Course 


The annual farmers’ short course 
held at the lowa Agricultural College, 
at Ames, last week, was the most 
largely attended in the history of that 
instituion. Because of the inclement 
weather, and the difficulties in handling 
farm work, due to the sheet of ice that 
covers more than half the state, it had 
been feared that the attendance this 
year would suffer. On the contrary, 
there were about two thousand farm. 
ers and farm boys on hand promptly, 
And the way they went at their work 
was a joy to see. The various rooms 
and assembly halls were filled to over- 
flowing. The instructors worked hero. 
ically, and put in long hours, in the 
effort to do full justice to the men and 
boys who had come to learn, and they 
are entitled to a large measure of 
credit for the way they handled their 
work. 


Wanted—A Rule for Measur- 
ing Straw in the Stack 


Several of our readers have asked for 
a rule for measuring straw. Have any 
of our readers measured a straw stack 
and then weighed it out, to find how 
many cubic feet should be allowed to 
the ton? If so, we would be giad to 
hear from them. 





Information Wanted 


A Montana subscriber writes: 
“T have a horse coming six years 


old, 


that gives me considerable trouble in 
putting on the bridle. It is impossible 
and dangerous to put on the bridle 


without first tying.up one of his front 
feet and tying him short. After I 
have slipped the bridle over his head, 
i may rub his ears and head, but he is 


very sensitive. He is a very high- 
lived horse, with no blemishes or trou- 
ble of any kind about his head. The 
blind bridle [ use fits as I think any 


bridle should to be safe and secure. I 
recently purchased a new one, but the 
result is the same. I have done every- 
thing in the way of kindness, to no 
avail. He seems to get worse. This 
trouble appeared very suddenly last 
summer, and since then, on several 
occasions. I have been very close to 
being injured thru his swinging his 
head. I have had this horse just a 
year, and have handled him myself, 
and know he has not been abused in 
any way. I have been told that the 
only way to overcome a trouble of this 
kind is to thoroly whip him into sub 
mission. I am not very much of a be- 
liever in this sort of treatment. I 
would like the opinion of your readers 
to what might be done to overcome 
trouble,” 


as 
the 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Thru the columns of your paper, 
will you ask anyone who has an 8-16 
oil tractor, which is the best method 
of using a seven-foot disk and seven- 
foot grain drill in sowing small grain? 
I wish to make center of grain drill 
run astride of ridge made by disk, and 
am planning to pull disk and drill, and 
am confused to know whether to seed 


in lands or start around the outside, 
going around and around, and never 
having to stop to throw drill in and 
out of the ground. 

“This may seem very simple, but I 
wish to make every minute count when 
the proper time comes. 

“A few article on how to accom 


plish the most with a tractor would be 
a benefit to the man who is just start 
ing to use a tractor.” 

An lIowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like to have plans for build 
ing a hay rack for a low-wheeled wags 
on, and if you could forward me the it 
formation as to where I could get same 
—or have the plans published in your 
paper—I would be very much obliged. 
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NOTE: Even after its experience of nearly a century, Case is not content to publish advertisements unless based on the very latest 


authoritative information. This is one of a series of messages to farmers prepared after visiting tractor demonstrations, talking to hundreds 
of farmers and carrying on a national investigation through our sales organization and by mail to find the gas tractor needs of the farmers. 
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From an actual photograph From an actual photograph of a Case 10-20 


' Hard Work onl = Easier Work and 
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One of the most important reasons for a greater use of farm tractors,’’ says R. C. Nichol, 
in The American Thresh “ ield th be obtai by thei This i 
of Kansas, in The American Thresherman, ‘‘is the increased yield that may be obtained by their use. is is, 
‘ é : : y , ° ” 
unfortunately, a point that is too often overlooked by farmers who are considering the purchase of an engine. 
To get away from the puzzling help question and to adopt a cheaper method of field preparation than by animals, is all right. But 
itis only one angle. /xcreased yields is what makes money. Deep plowing at the exact time is necessary—as is possible with a 
old, Case tractor. With horses and men, a farmer is too dependent on physical capacity. But with a Case tractor, fewer men are 
sia needed, and deeper plowing can be done. This tends largely to increase crop yields. All the foremost experts, such as Prof. L. E. 
sib . , - : ° : ° ° ° 
= Call, of Kansas, have proved it. Most farmers wazfto plow deeply and at the right time. Yet so far it has been nearly impossible. 
idle af 
ront ° ° its class, each Case tractor is a masterpiece, embodying all the best features. 
ar How to Increase Your Profits Why be satisfied, then, with lesser quality? Why choose as your-investment 
ead, Wi a napehaere eee ie . eo en a y . a tractor that has fewer years of experience behind it? Why buy a tractor 
ith the Case tractor—there’s one for different sized farms—farmers ‘ : ; J ao 
le is an now make their farms pay more. Wages for men can be lessened except from a company long engaged in making agricultural machinery? 
‘igh- ca ? paps arms pay ws sae : ssereshanh To do otherwise is to take an unnecessary risk. 
Ng Fewer hungry horses are needed. More work can be done at any given 
rou: time than ever before—for a Case tractor never wearies. It can be kept W Cc T . h 
The at work continuously, without sleeping or resting or eating. When idle in here ase riump Ss 
“7 the winter it costs neither care nor money. The Case 10-20 Se a more ee Te oto and handle three plows 
e. with ease under ordinary conditions. It is adapted to all kinds of farm work 
the N Ti A ° j —besides field work, it drives an 18-inch Case separator, operates a silo filler, 
yery- ot a in nima hauls to market, etc. Then remember, above all things, that the motor is 
» no Case tractors are real units of resourceful power, adaptable to all kinds of _—_— ial Case design, built entirely by Case, not assembled. All parts of 
This farm work. ‘Their motors, as wellas every other part, are made by Case trained the motor are easily accessible, so no dismantling 1s necessary tor any 
t workmen at the Case plants. So Case tractors are not bought piece by piece on adjustment. When, for instance, you have to take up main bearings or 
las the outside. Back of Case tractors is an experience in the farm field of 74 years. crank pin bearings, you do not have lo remove the magneto or the cam- 
veral This is not a new concern with a new-fangled tractor. Like other Case ma- shatt or the oil pump. Access is obtained by removing a simple cover 
e to chinery, our tractors are desivned with the utmost simplicity and freedom from to which nothing is attached, Remember, too, that all the working parts 
his complicated parts. Every part is accessible. Our new gas tractors are enjoying are enclosed or fully Ee tected, Consider weight, and do not forget that 
st a the same enviable reputation that has always belonged to Case steam rigs. the Case 10-20 weighs less than any other tractor of equal capacity. 
i eck he value he drive wheel traveling on unplowed land in- 
self, P is , i R ckon the val e of the « rea in} n 
: W ? stead of down in the fur.ow. If the wheel travels in the furrow a com- j 
d hod hy be Satisfied with Lesser Quality? paratively narrow wheel would have to be used. In our design we use a 
“4 Case does no experimenting at the cost of its customers. As early as 1892— wheel 22 inches in width, If we used a wheel to travel in the furrow it 
this over 20 years avo—Case Engineers built the pioneer gas tractor in America. would have to be only 14 inches. So our wheel is nearly 60% wider, which 
sub- Since then, this Company has expended hundreds of thousands of its own gives additional traction and decreases the pressure on the ground. 
a be- doilars in experimental work, so that we can come to you now, as we have in Furthermore, with the wheel traveling on the land, as ours does, it is \ 
Eo the past, with a proven, dependable machine. Our chief tractor engineer con- possible to begin plowing operations after a rain sooner than if the wheel 
ders tributes to this advertisement the following: was in the furrow, as the water stavs in the furrow longer after a rain 
>ome , 7 , than it does on the unplowed land. ‘Then, when you hear of some farmer . F 
‘ Ten Construction Details in the Case 10-20 who has had trouble getting ove r soft spots or extra hard pulls, remem- ! | 
F : ber that the idler wheel on ¢h?s Case tractor can be clutched in from the \ 
1. ee a high i — — plow a Sa operator’s seat and used as a driver for such emergencies. 
2. Steel channel frame specially braced and stayed to prevent deflection, Consider all these things, make compari sg 
r ee ; : pan ane cid S Wapesin. send area as Siriciatey ‘ F es » Make parisons, and you are bound to 9 
ape =. — cooling for motor by same type radiator as used on heavy-duty ‘decide that the — wrt a sy S500, f. o. b. Racine, is cheaper than \\ 
8- He ead Awoma mince annimniolw ee ere Poe : those costing less, Especially when you remember ' 
thod : ha peep eae Bi aeiee < ee and runs in an oil bath. the reputation of the company, our 44 branch \ 
ven- 6. Next to bull pinion is a high-duty Hyatt Roller Bearing. houses and 9000 dealers. | Write today for more 


‘ ; : : ‘ information ¢ he 10-20 and other Case trac- 
ie eee ygpe epee Aaa a bearine provided with ‘ information about the 10-2 ¢ ner Case trac 
rain: 7. Rear axle carried in cannon bearing p h 3 tors, including the 12-25, 20-40 and 30-60, one of 




















drill Hyatt Roller Bearings, 1 of them being on each side of which will suit your needs, 
and the drive wheel. | ’ 
and 8. Extra bearing provided and located next to the belt pul- A 
eed ley and clutch, which takes the strain due to pull of belt : F th | 
see away . ,or} »>hearines e e = 
: away from engine bearings. or 2 3 
side, ‘9, Only one clutch is used for both operating in the belt or Leaders in Other Lines of = 
yever for traction. bd : = 
and 10. Hitch is so arranged as to do away with all side draft. Agricultural Machinery a a 0 5 
: ‘ eee : Case steam engines, Case threshing ma- >; 
I Each Case tractor in its class has its own special features chines, Case road machinery, Case aivtatncn S Y N Fy 
' > - ~y 
ooh “ ‘ biles,andevery Case product is each a domi- % our iwame ona RY 
W N uy S ] T L h nant fac.or in its own field. Write today for % * > 
ot Too Small, Too Light, ant fac-or invits own field. Write today for GU POS AAT DDO 
h ” r complete Case Catalog, It is an album of Oe > 
com: A C information that should be under the reading UP ° > 
id be oo eap lamp in every farm sitting room. It is beauti- QUT 
start: Whichever size of Case tractors is suitable for your farm, you fully printed, with many interesting scenes and 
The «i ; can bank on its being the best of its kind in the market, made reproductions in color, ‘o farmer should miss having it. Especially 
beh Peek ee honestly and conscientiously, to uphold our name and fame. In when it costs you only one penny for a postal card to get it. Merely 
sae atlene 8 the field and in our laboratories we have carried on tests, and we write, “Send me your general machinery catalog.” IT IS FREE! 
‘ld the world over. know from experience what is best to incorporate in a tractor. In 
build: 
wag J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO I Eri RACINE, WIS 
C a P 5 IN MPANY, Inc., 708 Erie Street, RACINE, l 
came Founded 1842 
your 
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Seed Oats From the North 


Missouri correspondent writes: 


“Will oats grown in the southern 
part of Canada be suitable for north- 
west Missouri? Will it be advisabie to 
depend altogether on them for seed? 
Is it necessary for northern oats to be 
grown under Missouri conditions for 
several years in order to become accli- 
mated? There is a party in this neigh- 
borhood who is going to ship in a car 
of oats from southern Canada for seed 
purposes.” 


Very careful experiments at the lowa 
station indicate that home-grown seed 
oats of such early varieties the 
Kherson and Sixty-day, are far superior 


as 


to the ordinary northern grown varie- 
ties of seed oats, such as the Clydes- 
dale, Swedish Select, etc. In the Iowa 


experiments, these northern varieties 
generally produced better the second 
year than they did the first, and slight- 
ly better the third year than they did 


tre second, the indications being that 
oats brought from the north seem to 
become acclimated to the southern 


conditions 

The Ohio station, however, has found 
that the northern grown oats from Can- 
the Dakotas, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin yielded almost exactly the same 
as the home-grown oats. In these Ohio 
experiments, there seemed to be no 
tendency for the northern grown oats 
to become acclimated. They yielded 
just as well the first year as they did 
the years following. 

The advice of the Missouri experi- 
ment station, as contained in a circular 
on oats growing, is as follows: 

“Owing to the fact that our native- 
grown Oats have a tendency to run out, 
importing northern grown seed every 
two or three years is often advisable. 
. It is not yet known how long it 
will take northern seed to run down 
to the standard of our home-grown 
oats. However, in those communities 
where the oats rapidly run out, it will 
pay to import good, heavy, northern 
grown seed every other year.” 

Northern grown seed oats undoubt- 
edly look far better and weigh out far 
heavier to the bushel! than the ordinary. 
corn belt oats. It is not proved, how- 
ever, that they yield any better. Asa 
rule, we would be inclined to use the 
home-grown seed oats unless the north- 
ern grown oats can be bought at a bar- 
gain, or the home-grown variety has 
shown itself to be undesirable. 


Use of “‘Thoroughbred’”’ 


A Kentucky subscriber writes: 

“A discussion has come up in regard 
to the use of the word “thoroughbred”, 
in reference to pure-bred live stock 
other than Thoroughbred horses, one 
side contending that this word should 
be used only when speaking of Thor- 
oughbred horses, the other contending 
that the of the word is correct 
when speaking of pure-bred live stock, 
such Herefords, but 
that the use of this word is not permis- 


ada, 





use 


as Jerseys, etc., 


sibie when speaking of horses other 
than Thoroughbreds. In other words, 
thaf you can speak of a thoroughbred 
Jersey, a thoroughbred Hereford, but 
not a thoroughbred Percheron, and that 
the word ‘thoroughbred’ can be used to 
distinguish registered from pure-bred 
stock In the past, I have always ad- 
hered strictly to the use of the word 
‘thoroughbred’ only when speaking of 
the Thoroughbred horse I would like 
vi to advise me as to your opinion 
in regard to the correctness of the use 
of this word when speaking of anv 
b d of live stock other than the Phor 
oughbred. Webster gives the detinition 
as a thoroughbred animal, et« From 
his definition, the term would apply to 
a ire-bred animal. Can you ad 

1 t there is some technicality in the 
i f th rd regarding live stock 
] ral 

‘ ] itior ] lie 

1 yx he} blood 
i » I l tid of 
ol pI eti 

A { i! , is 
¢ 4 

7 # 

br i 

Ae lt ral papers t ! " l to 
coltine the use of the ord “thor 
bred” to the Thorou red br 1 of 
running hor Ss, and sé Ul vord 

pure-bred” when ne « it 
live stock. ‘or eXample, instead or 
Saying a “thoroughbred J the 
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better practice is to say a “pure-bred 
Jersey.” So far as making the mean- 
ing clear is concerned, the expression 
“thoroughbred Jersey” is as accurate 
as the expression “pure-bred Jersey.” 
But good usage would seem to require 
the discontinuance of the word “thor- 
oughbred” when speaking of animals 
except when speaking of the Thorough- 
bred breed of horses. In all other 
cases, the word “pure-bred” should be 
used to designate an animal of pure 
breeding which is registered or eligible 
to registry. 

Occasionally, the word “thorough- 
bred” has been used to designated ani- 
mals which are supposed to be of pure 
breeding, but which can not be regis- 
tered. Such use is wholly without 
excuse. 





- 
Placing a Farm Loan 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“[ have a 240-acre farm, on which 
there is at present a first mortgage of 
$12,000, which draws per cent in- 
terest, and a second mortgage of $3,000, 
which draws 6 per cent. The first 
mortgage can run until March 1, 1918; 
the second is due March 1, 1916. I ex- 
pect to pay the second, and can pay 
$2,000 on the first mortgage. Now, I 
can get a new loan for 5 per cent, pay- 
able annually, running five years, with 
the privilege of paying $100 or more 
on the principal, on any interest pay 
day. Would you advise me to make 
the new loan at 5 per cent, paying 1 
per cent commission, or leave the old 
one as it is, and take the chance of 
a higher interest rate in two years? 
My banker advises me that this loan 
would be considered a first-class loan, 
and I should get the lowest rate of in- 
terest going on loans of this char- 
acter.” 

It is quite likely that some of our 
other readers are in a similar position. 
Let us do a little figuring on this prob- 
lem. If our subscriber keeps the old 
loan, which draws per cent, he 
will pay a total amount of interest in 
two years of $1,320. The interest on 
this loan is payable semi-annually. If 
he makes the new loan of 5 per cent, 
he will pay a total amount of interest 
of $1,200, but he will pay, to begin 
with, $120 additional as commission to 
the party who makes the loan. The 
total payment, therefore, of interest 
and commission would be exactly the 
same as the interest payment on the 
loan which he now has. So that, up to 
March 1, 1918. the two loans are equal. 


5s 


5% 


On that date, however, it would be 
necessary for him to make another 
loan. Whether he will be able to do 


this at as low a rat® as 5 per cent, or 
even 51% per cent, no one can tell. In 
our opinion, the chances are that he 
will have to pay at least 5% per cent, 
and possibly more. The war will prob- 
ably be over by that time, and the de- 
mand for money, in all probability, will 
be much stronger than it is now. Our 
advice, therefore, is to make the change 
mentioned, and put on the new loan at 
5 per cent and pay off the 514 per cent 
loan. We however, that he 
try to make the new loan for ten years, 
with the privilege of paying $100 
more on the principal on any interest 
pay day. This would put him in a very 


sugges t, 


or 


strong position. 
Alfalfa on Wheat 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“T have a piece of land which was 
plowed last fall, given an application 
of fine limestone of about two tons to 
the acre, and then prepared and sowed 
to wheat. This oil is black loam about 
four feet deep, and is tiled and well 
drained, Do you think it advisable to 
sow alfalfa on the wheat this spring 
Without further cultivation or harrow- 
ins If so, What month would vou sug- 
gest for sowins 

if our correspondent wishes to 
alfalfa on this ground this sprit 

uggest that he sow it when ft) round 

in mellow condition ji the sprit 
ind cover it by foll with a har 
row | ill he the wheat rather 
than W i and vill cov the al 
falfa lf he fails to cover, he will 
te a large amount of his alfalfa 
‘ lf the ground is rather dry, and 
i uld be a good plan to run 
ver the ii rst ith a heavy corru- 
ited iron roller, breaking up the crust. 
Then mw the alfalfa and follow with 
the harrow. If this plan is not. fol- 
lowed, then it would be best to get the 
Wheat off just as early as possible, disk 
the stubble, plow, harrow, disk and 








harrow until it is worked down into a 
first-class see@ bed, and then sow the 
alfalfa as soon as possible, any time 
up to the latter part of August, but the 
sooner the better. 


Wood Ashes for Fertilizer 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Are wood ashes beneficial to the 
soil? We burn wood in our furnace, 
and make lots of wood ashes, and wish 
to apply the ashes to the land if they 
are not harmful. We have a few acres 
of land which seems to be sour. We 
thought it might be good to put the 
wood ashes on this land. Some tell us 
that nothing grows well on land to 
which ashes have been applied.” 

A good quality of wood ashes con- 
tains on the average 5 to 7 per cent 
of potash, a little less than 1 per cent 
of phosphorus, and 25 to 30 per cent of 


calcium. So far as neutralizing the 
acidity of sour land is concerned, it 


takes from two to three tons of wood 
ashes to equal a ton of finely ground 
limestone. So far as potash is con- 
cerned, it should take nine or ten tons 
of wood ashes to equal a ton of muriate 
of potash. Ordinarily, muriate of pot- 
ash sells for $50 a ton, but at the pres- 
ent time there is scarcely any on the 
market. The last sale we remember 
was around $200 a ton. On average 
corn belt land, potash is not badly 
needed. On swampy peat soils, a ton 
of wood ashes may have a fertilizer 
value equal to ten or twelve tons of 
manure, but on average corn belt soil 
we would not expect a ton of wood ash- 
es to be worth more than twice as 
much as a ton of manure. 


The Torrens System 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I think your article on the Torrens 
system of keeping the records of land 
titles is timely, and we should look 
into it thoroly. The present system is 
very cumbersome and costly, when 
one is obliged to go on paying out 
money on an abstract that has been 
approved time and again. And, fur- 
thermore, there is nothing final or con- 
clusive in an abstract, as they are car- 
ried along at the present time. They 
may pass thru a number of abstractors’ 
hand, with the usual approval and fees, 
and finally someone will find a flaw 
back thirty, forty or fifty years. 

When a title is found good and mer- 
chantable, there should be no question 
or doubt as to anything back of that. 
It will become more difficult to trace 
back a long list of transfers as the 
country grows older. 

W. C. BOYER. 

Wright County, Iowa. 


. +. 
Overhauling Farm Machinery 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

About a year ago, I read an article 
in Wallaces’ Farmer, urging farmers 
to overhaul their tools during the slack 
winter season. I said to myself that it 
was good enough advice, but I thought 
no more about it until one day I was 
loafing around the barn. As I was 
shifting the cultivator to another part 
of the shed, I noticed a broken tooth, 
and [| remembered the good advice of 
Uncle Henry. [ ordered that part, and 
also some bolts which had worked out 
during the season. Some of my other 
tools were still in the yard, and I 
brought them in to look them over also. 









They rendered so much better service 
last summer, and caused so little trou- 
ble, that | want to urge every farmer 
to do as I did 

Last fall when IT put my tools away, 
i did it with a little more care than I 
ren rally do. i tried to scrape off 
most of the dirt and grease accu ilat- 
ed during the year, and in getting the 
erea off, | found kerosene an excel- 
lent aid. While | was doing this, I 
wi ed out for anv broken or badly 
worn part Loose nut wer ticht- 
ened, and if I found a missi1 bolt, I 
replaced it Vhenever came across 
a broken part, | made a note of it, writ 
ins down its number, and the machine 
it belonged to. I have my list about 
completed now, and will see that the 
article are ordered from the various 
wan ie*urers before spring 

I find it handy to keep en hand at all 
times an assortment of various sized 
bolt nuts and washers, as well as 
nails and screws. When I lost a bolt 
cut of oue machine, I used to get a 


Sigiuilar bolt from another tool not then 








——— 


in use, and I know I lost more time jy 
changiag them back and forth, and jin 
looking for a bolt the right size, thay 
I saved in not having a supply of new 
bolts on hand. Having given most of 
my tools a general overhauling lagt 
winter, I found little use for my suppry 
of bolts during the summer, but | found 
good use for them at the second over, 
hauling, and I intend to make this an 
annual event. 

My tool shed is anything but expen. 
sive, yet it gives shelter and protection 
to my farm tools. If I was to builq 
another, [ would make it slightly larg. 
er. As it is, I have to plan pretty 
carefully to get all the tools inside. I 
one is particular, however, he can get 
a lot of stuff into a small place. The 
tools which will be needed first are put 
in the shed last, and those needed late 
in the season are put in first. For ex. 
ample, I have the haying tools back of 
the corn planter, and the corn planter 
back of the disk. Some arrangement 
of this kind saves much time and an. 
noyance in getting certain machines 
out of the shed when needed. 

One year I got ready to plant corn 
in the spring. The field was in good 
condition, but when I hitched to the 
planter and started, I suddenly remem. 
bered a cog-wheel which had got bro- 
ken the previous season. The planter 
would not work, and my neighbors 
were busy with theirs. I had to wait 
several days for the wheel to come. At 
various other times, I have had to wait 
in a similar way, and it did seem good 
last summer to have things go more 
smoothly. Once more, I say to my 
fellow farmers: Overhaul your tools, 
get them ready for next spring’s work, 
and do it this winter, while you havo 
the time. 

A. J.J. 


Polk County, Iowa. 





Save the Beauty Spots 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your appeal in a late issue for the 
preservation of some of the _ beauty 
spots of the state that have escaped or 
defied the hand of greed, ought to re- 
ceive the earnest consideration and 
hearty endorsement of everyone who 
can in any way enjoy a bit of nature. 

We ought to begin to realize that 
but few of the boys and girls growing 
up in the state will ever enjoy the op- 
portunity of beholding and contemplat- 
ing the beauties of a vine-entangled 
stream, weoded glen, or _ sedge-en- 
circled lake. 

We believe this appeal is timely, in 
order that some of the beauty spots of 
the state may be preserved in as near 
their natural state as possible. 

We believe there is probably nothing 
we could do that would add more to 
the enjoyment or development of the 
character of future generations. 

There are a number of shallow lakes 
in the state that are attracting the 
greed cf men who would drain them 
and turn them into corn fields. If they 
want the rich sediment at the bottoms 
of these lakes so badiy, let them get 4 
dredge and go after it, and hau! it onto 
the nearby farms. In that way they 
would add beauty and value to the 
lakes, and much to the production of 
the farms. 

We think Senator W. S. Kenyon’s 
move to have the national government 
set aside a tract of land in the vicinity 
of McGregor, lowa, for a national pre 
serve, is characteristic of his high 
minded forethought and consideration 
for the general welfare. There prob- 
ably are a number of similar tracts 
thruout the state that, if used in that 
way, would be of more value to all the 
people than they would be to a few try 
ing to eke out a living, cultivating the 
thin land and elu soils of these 
localities. 

{ am, with the help of one man, try 
ing to solve the problem of doing ev 


ive 


erything at the right time and in the 
right way, on an eighty-acre farm, 80 
would searcely be classed as a sports 
man; yet I surely would enjoy tramp 
ing a mile or two thru nature's wild 
ness to the shore of some secluded 
lake, to spend an hour or so lazily 
dangling ‘a pole and line. We think 


sportsmen have a right to be consid 
ered in this matter, provided they caa 
be induced or compelled to be good. 

In this connection, we must remem 
ber that Wall lake was saved from 
desecration mostly thru the vehemett 
protests and fight put up by hunters 
and sportsmen in general. 

N. B. MeCLINTOCK. 
Franklin County, lowa. 
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Fairy Stories for Grown-Ups 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“J want to ask you some questions. 
The farmers in our neighborhood have 
formed a codperative union. There is 
a national union, with headquarters at 
Chicago. At the meeting it was stated 
that the so-called foot and mouth dis- 
ease plague was a premeditatedly ar- 
ranged affair; that a scab was brought 
jn from some foreign country, probably 
Japan, with two objects in view: First, 
to create new offices such as might be 
filled by veterinarians; and, second, to 
control the price of live stock. It was 
also stated that the so-called tuberculin 
test, instead of being an advantage, is 
a great disadvantage. It was stated 


that if a healthy herd of cattle is given | 
the test twice, the second time they | 


will have tuberculosis. We have 
learned to turn to Wallaces’ Farmer 
for reliable information concerning ev- 
erything affecting the farmer and his 
jinierests, and we would like to know 
from you the truth about these things.” 

The foot and mouth disease has bro- 
ken out in the United States only when 
the germs of the disease have been 
brought in from some foreign country 
where the disease exists. The origin 
of the last outbreak has not yet been 
discovered. The previous outbreak 
was traced to a chemical laboratory. 
The suggestion that this disease was 
brought in with the deliberate inten- 
tion of spreading it in this country is, 
of course, absurd. While the packers 
have no doubt reaped a benefit of the 
recent outbreak, if the disease should 
become generally spread in this coun- 
try, they would suffer very severely, 
and would be compelled to entirely re- 
organize their business. In our opin- 
ion, the whole suggestion is without 
warrant, 

The statement that the use of tuber- 
culin will produce tuberculosis is aito- 
gether untrue. The fact that organiz- 
ers of so-called co6dperative unions 
make such erroneous statements ought 
to be sufficient to cause them to be 
looked upon with considerable suspi- 
cion. 





Cutting Pork on the Farm 


Killing when the weather is too warm 
causes heavy pork losses on Missouri 
farms every year. “Study the weather 
forecast, and plan to butcher at the be- 
ginning of a cold spell,” says P. F. 
Trowbridge, of the college of agricul- 
ture, University of Missouri. 

Remove the leaf fat while the car- 
cass is warm, in order that the meat 
may chill quicker. You can not pos- 
sibly cut the meat into neat, shapely 
pieces while it is still warm, so let the 
carcass hang for the night where it 
will cool thoroughly, but not freeze. 

Remove the head at the first joint, 
cut the ribs very close, and take out 
the backbone. The man who has had 
a little experience can do this entirely 
with a knife, by cutting where the ribs 
join the backbone. If the cutting is 
done with an axe or cleaver, splinters 
of bone are likely to get into the sau- 
sage meat. In removing the spare- 
ribs, keep the knife against the rib 
bone all the time, so as to leave the 
surface of the bacon in better shape. 
Leave the cartilage ends of the ribs in 
the bacon, 

Cut the hams through the joint 

Square with the carcass, and leave 
them shapely and uniform. Remove 
all excess fat for lard, and expose plen- 
ty of lean meat to the action of the 
brine or dry mixture used in curing. 
Skin very fat hams after they have 
been closely trimmed, leaving the skin 
only around the shank. Cut off the 
foot at the hock joint. Take off the 
shoulder just back of the blade, and 
trim it into a square, blocky piece. If 
you want much sausage, make a small 
Picnic shoulder of the lower half, and 
Work up the upper half for sausage 
and lard. 
_ The whole side may be cured, but it 
is better to take out the loins and use 
them fresh, fry them down in lard, or 
Make sausage of them. Render the 
back fat into lard, and trim the rest of 
the side for bacon. The cheeks or 
Jowls may be cured as bacon oz used 
or Sausage or lard. 

If the weather is mild and the loins 
can be sold or used fresh, split the 
Carcass while warm. After the half 



































ing a goodcorncrop. First, a good 
seed bed; second, good seed; third, 
good planting;fourth,favorable weather, 

For 29 years we have been building 
corn planters to do good planting. And 
good planting is about the biggest part 
in starting the corncrop. If the corn is 
not planted properly, all of your work in 
preparing soil, testing seed and the ad- 
vantages of good weather is of little 
value, The seed corn must be planted 
atan even depth and positively covered. 
It must be protected from washouts, yet 
have a doose covering. 

Soil should be packed around the 
hills to hold moisture yet leave a loose 
surface for the tender shoots to break 
through, 

These essentials in corn planting ac- 
count for the four wheel construction of 
the HAYES. And 190,000 satisfied 
users know it is right. Their experi- 
ence proves the statement — ‘‘Four 
wheels—bigger yields.”’ 

Note how the wheels pack the sides 
of the hills and leave a ridge of loose 
soil on top. These packed, sloping 
sides prevent washouts on hilly fields 
and offer greater surface for the sun’s 
heat. ‘The sprouts come up with 
greater vitality—grow into sturdy, pro- 
ductive stalks. 

The wheels, spreading apart at the 
top, clean themselves. We guarantee 
them not to clog nor pick up the seed 


"Tiszaz are four essentials in rais- 
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corn, even in wet, sticky soil. Thus 
you are able to do your corn planting 
earlier—take advantage of favorable 
weather—and be sure that your corn is 
planted proper/y, even in low, wet spots. 
You get an even stand all over the field. 

It’s just as fatal to plant corn at an 
uneven depth asto fail to cover theseed. 
The HAYES Four-Wheel plants every 
kernel at exactly the same depth, Run- 
ners set between the wheels—only 10 
inches ahead of the covering point. In 
going over ridges, dead furrows or un- 
even ground the shoes rise and fall 
with the wheels. very kernel is 
planted at exactly the same depth. 

Uneven checking reduces the yield 
and makes cultivation slow and difficult. 
The HAYES Four-Wheel plants every 
hill in perfect check regardless of the 
team’s speed. You take pride in a neat 
looking field of corn, every hillin a pers 
fect line, all getting proper cultivation. 

The HAYES drop never misses a hill. 
Much depends upon the accuracy and 
reliability of the drop. Its work is not 
apparent until the corn has come up 
and the loss due to missing hills, 
cracked kernels and inaccuracy is al- 
most past remedying. 

The HAYES drop never fails, Sime 
ple, durable and most efficient. Fewer 
parts, less breakage and delays. Has 
no clutch to miss and give trouble. 
Never cracks or grinds the seed. Will 
drop accurately any sized or shape ker- 
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nel. Wo bare spots in HAYES planted 
fields. Increased yields soon pay for it. 
Corn growers are never disappointed 
withthe HAYES NEVER FAIL DROP. 

Think of the saving if you only pre- 
vented bare spotscaused by missing hills 
and uneven depth of planting. And 
then think of the increased yield per 
acre that a HAYES Four-Wheel can 
produce on your fields. Easily saves 
you many times the cost of your planter. 

Planting is the one thing over which 
you have complete control—the one 
thing you can regulate to insure a 
bigger yield. Why risk good seed 
with anything less than a HAYES 
Four-Wheel? Make every hill a sure 
hill so far as you are able. 

Your land can yield more corn—why 
not get it? 

HAYES Four-Wheel can be furnished 
with reliable fertilizer and cow pea 
attachments, stub runners or discs. 


More Than 2000 Dealers 


No doubt there is one in your town. 
Ask him to show you the HAYES 
Four-Wheel, or let us prove how this 
planter prevents corn field waste and 
increases corn yields. Don’t make a 
mistake. Buy the planter that guar- 
antees results. 

Free book‘ L “of Planter Facts tells 
all about the HAYES. Write for it—a 
postal or, if you wish, a letter asking 
any question on planting problems. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER COMPANY, Galva, Illinois 











carcasses are well chilled, cut off the 
hams, and separate the shoulder from 
the side by cutting through 
the third and fourth ribs. 
the neck-bone, 
from the shoulder, keep the knife close 
to the bone, so as to leave a well-shaped 
shoulder. 
removed, the side should be cut so as 
to separate the 
bacon. 
three inches from the backbone; finish 
with the knife. 


between 
In cutting 


including three ribs, 


With the ham and shoulder 


loin piece from the 
Saw through the ribs two or 


Trim off the back fat 


ton and Marne. 
central station whenever there are at 
least one hundred members to request 
the service. 


eration, at least double the rates would 
be charged, and without any more ef- 





from the loin, which is now ready to 
be used for loin roast or for pork 
chops. Remove the spare rib from the 
lower part of the side which is to be 
trimmed up for bacon. 





Development of a Danish 
Settlement 


(Continued from third page.) 


The Danish people were among the 
first—if not the first—in the state, to 
put up a cooperative telephone ,line, 
and the service is costing only $6 a 
year. The line has paid for itself and 
for several modern brick buildings for 
central exchanges. The company owns 
its plant at Kimballton, Elkhart, Bray- 


\ 





Its rule is to put ina 


New centrals are being 
added each year, and the service ex- 
tended as well as improved. The $6 
yearly does more than suffice to meet 
the running expenses and improve- 
ments. A reduction of rates is now 
being considered. Without the codép- 


ficient service. 


After getting along for thirty years 
without a railroad, the Danes built one 
for themselves, from Kimballton to At- 
lantic, a distance of eighteen miles. 
The road was finally completed, and 
it provided service, but did not prove 
a financial success. The money lost by 
many of the subscribers, however, was 
returned in another way, from the in- 
creased value of the property affected. 


A college was founded by subscrip- 
tion, in 1878, at Elkhorn, and the peo- 
ple have established churches of their 
faith, and schools, and they have sup- 
ported them. Farmers hauled material 
from the nearest railroad, with which 
to build the college, and they furnished 
coal with which to heat it. In the early 
days, the students ate in a mess hall, 


_down farms are the exception. 





neighboring farmers furnishing vege- 


tables, meat, milk, flour and other pro- 
visions. The college burned down twice 
—but was rebuilt each time. The insti- 
tution has provided collegiate training 
for Danes from all Iowa, Illinois, the 
Dakotas, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, and Denmark, and they are proud 
of it. 


Social activities have not been over- 
looked, and there is more association 
between the country and towns than is 
to be found in most districts. On holi- 
days they have their little celebrations, 
the people from the country working 
with those of the towns to provide the 
entertainment. 

Hundreds of well-improved farms are 
now owned by these industrious set- 
tlers, who have proved themselves ef- 
ficient citizens. Their system of live 
stock farming and dairying has enabled 
them to grow sixty bushels of corn 
where they formerly grew forty. Run- 
They 
have their modern homes, electric 
lighted, with water systems and fur- 
nace heat, improved barns, and other 
buildings, and good fences. They have 
raised and educated large families. The 
Danish settlement in Iowa has some- 
thing worth while to show for its years 
of faithful work in a state of oppor- 
tunities. 
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The Retired Farmer 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your recent comments on the above 
direct line with some 
experiences we have had in our own 
family. We older children, all 
struck out for ourselves several years 
ago, and secured homes cheaper 
land, leaving our parents 
younger sisters at the old home, 


subject are in 
boys, 


on 
and two 
Fath- 
er still actively managed the farm of 
acres, and really did almost all the 
After a few years, this entire 
responsibility, in addition to a good 
deal of real hard work, which is in- 
volved in running a well stocked farm 
of this size, got him tired and discour- 
aged of continuing on the farm. 

Our parents had given us boys a 
good education, and the distance from 
school was most too great for the girls, 
so they moved to town, and rented the 
farm for five years. After putting the 
girls thru high school, and both get- 
ting started at teaching, our parents 
became lonesome. They had accom- 
plished the main object for which they 
had moved; they became lonesome, 
and began to pine for the farm life 

Father always said it never took 


280 


chores. 


him long to acknowledge the fact if he 
was whipped, and mentioned the fact 
that it looked as tho they were just 


waiting around until it was time to die. 


Nor did he think this would take very 
lone if they remained in town So, 
when but three years of the lease had 


passed, he got permission of the tenant 


to put up another set of improvemenis 
on the opposite corner of the farm 
from the old ones. 


It was naturally as fine a location as 


could well be selected, was on a main- 
traveled road, with a rural route and 
telephone line right past the door. 
Here they built an unpretentious, tho 
thoroly modern house, and other good 
improvements, not very large nor elab- 
orate Father now has a team and a 
few hogs, and mother has her little 
se ck of chickens and a garden 

me of the things that irked them so 
Pty town—and I believe it is the cass 
with most of the retired, thrifty farm 
fo! -was that everything bought at 
the store took hard cash. They had 
always been in the habit of seeing the 
produce urnish a large share of the 
livir and ! think this was more the 
cause of mother’s discontentment than 
any other thing 

hey did not have the care or man- 
¢ nent of the large farm the second 


yeor. Twenty acres was fenced off for 


















pasture, grove, yards, truck patch, and 
this was all that our folks assumed ac- 
tual management of. They have shift- 
ed the large burden of the big farm, but 
they still have their life of farm prob 
lems, farm neighbors, converse, and 
independence—coupled with any ease 
or advantage supposed to belong to vil- 
laxe or burban life. I believe they 
are happier now than they ever were 
before Further, burdens ha\ been 
lifted from them by the fact that this 
seeson the youngest brother rented the 
old place o that if Dad needs a load 
of wood or coal, he has one of his chil- 
dren on whom to call, instead of being 
“beholden to a stranger.” The young 
esi ster is staying with father and 
mother, and teaching school in their 
district 

I have pent a good deal of time in 
serious study of farm economy, and 
e cially of the American farmer; 
al 1 came out publicly, several vears 
azo ith the statement that I thoucht 
we drift toward the “country gen 
il in” as a solution of the “retired 
farmer” problem 

T he hat the retired farmer is a 
misti hen transplanted to town or 
cit} n lat middle life, and too often 
I ha een rugged men sicken and die 
after just a few vears of enforced idle- 
ness One man who lived but a few 
years, and died under sixty, said a 
short time before his death: “I get so | 


lonesome, I am smoking so many Cigars 


that I know it is killing me.” 

Ye need the mature wisdom and 
counsel of these successful men who 
are still in their mental prime, and 
who are just beginning to break phy- 
sically. They will probably be with us 


twenty or more years if not transplant- 
ed to some unkind soil. They are a 
_part of the community they helped to 
“make, and should simply try to shift 
a part of the heavier physical burdens, 
so as to be able to pass their declining 
years in the environs they love, instead 


of going to town, where the only diver. 


| 





sion possible for them will be in “swap- 
ping consolation” with c’her retired 
farmers as miserable as they. 
EK. W. FERGUSON, JR. 
Nebraska. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Seeing the problem of retired farm- 

ng discussed in your paper, | thought 
would write to give you my experi- 
ence. I have 160 acres of the very best 
lowa corn land, in Henry county. I 
became unable to do the farming my- 
self, so thought I would retire and go 
to town. 

I moved to the county seat, 
ing to take life easy. After 
time, I got to hitching up my horse 
and driving back to the farm about 
once a week. Ina short time, I would 
go twice a week. J kept this up for a 
while, and got so that nothing inter- 
ested me in town, but everything in 
the country looked good 

In a couple of years, I moved back 
to the farm, built me a modern house, 
including lights, waterworks, furnace, 
and everything complete. I bought an 
automobile, and reserved about two 
acres of land where the house stands. 

We keep a horse, cow, and about 100 


intend- 
a short 


full blooded White Wyandotte chick- 
ens, which I think every farmer should 
have. 


The trouble 
little more 
farmer is 
being 
winter, 


That is all right so far. 
now is that I keep adding a 
stock all the time, which a 
almost sure to do, and today, 
the most disagreeable day this 
I was out half the day tending to them, 
which | have no business to do. I ad- 
vise all farmers to retire on the farm; 
but with the horse, cow and chickens, 
he has all that he should have to 
attend. 

SOUTHERN 


IOWA FARMER. 


. 
Tractor for Threshing 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In one of the December issues of 
Wallaces’ I'armer, someone made the 
Statement that an 88-16 size tractor 
would pull a small size threshing ma- 
chine all complete, and have power to 
spare. My advice is not to try this. I 
have been threshing with an 18-36, 
complete with wind stacker, for the 
last two years, using a 15-30 four- 
cylinder tractor to run it, and I did 
not have any power to spare Llow- 
ever, | believe your correspondent can 
run a small thresher with swing stack 
er all right The 8-16 tractor is a good 
one. I believe all slow-speed, long- 
stroke motors will pull more than < 
high-speed, short-stroke motor, for 
their rated power. I do not believe it 
will pay to go out threshing with a 
small machine, unless two or three 
farmers have a small thresher for their 
own use only. [I question whether the 
small tractor will be found as satis- 
factory for plowing, but that is some- 
thing we will have to learn by experi- 
ence. 


Hancock County, Iowa. 
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Society of 


arm ‘Tractor Designs,” re- 


before the American 


Engineers, said that there 
on the market 
150 tractors, no two ol 
nay be grouped un 
classes First, a 
ationary en 
second, the called 
and third,-a com- 
contains some of 
atures of each of the other two 
types. The heavy type uses a slow- 
speed, single or double-cylinder motor. 
In the automobile type, the ftour-cylin- 
der motor is generally used. Mr. Eason 
said that the most experienced tractor 
designers of today have brought out 
during the past year, or are preparing 
to bring out, tractors which show 
plainly a combination of the heavy 
type and the automobile type of con- 
struction. The designers claim tnat 
this type will be substantial enough to 
stand severe service, and can be built 
at a low price, and is very rehable in 
its operation. Mr. Eason said, fu.ther, 
that the tractor of the future will be 
produced in large quantities, and then 
it will be possible to use greater re- 
finement and better materials. The 
tendency in farm tractor aesigns is 
toward lighter weight, better materials 
and lower price. 
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society was'by Mr. E. R. Wiggins. He 
concluded, after thoro investigation of 
the tractor situation, that the cost of 
equipment for the tractorized farm is 
from 25 to 40 per cent greater than for 
horse farming, but that there is a sav- 


ing of from $50 to $185 per year, due 
to the use of the tractor, after all 
items of expense, including interest 


and depreciation, are considered.—KEd. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A recent issue of your paper con- 
tains a request from an Illinois corre- 
spondent for discussion in your paper 
concerning tractors. To him and to 
other prospective buyers, I have this 
much to say: There seems to be no 
question but what a tractor is a good 
investment for some farmers, while for 
others it is a poor one. This is a mat- 
ter one must decide for himself. So 
many tractors are in use that a person 
should be able to find one somewhere 
near his own neighborhood, at least. 
I consider the time well spent in going 
some distance, if necessary, to see one 
in operation before buying. 

CW. 





Nebraska. 


Buy a Manure Spreader 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“Would it pay a man to buy a ma- 
nure spreader, if he has twenty-fiv: 
lo2ds of manure every year?” 

We roughly estimate that a manure 
spreader doubles the value of manure. 
In other words, we should expect a ma- 
nure spreader to give a return of from 
$25 to $50 to a man who has twenty- 
five loads to spread yearly. We ar: 
assuming that this man does not hav 
any great amount of hand labor avail 
able. With lots of low-priced labor, he 
could get along very nicely without 2 
manure spreader. In Europe, for in- 
stance, where manure is valued far 
more highly than it is here, they spread 
most of it by hand, because they have 
so much cheap labor. But on these 
same farms, where they spread the 
solid manure by hand, they gather th: 
liquid manure in tanks, and spread 
from a liquid manure spreader. Con 
ditions always alter practices. But un- 
der corn belt conditions, as they ordi 
narily exist, a manure spreader should 
bring a return of $25 or $50 annually. 
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WHAT IT DOES 


Hauls plows, seeders, har- 
vesters, drills, discs and 
Grinds feed, saws wood or 
docs any stationary belt 
work onthefarm. Nonew 
equipment or extra hitches 
Qecessary. 
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new and attractive features added to the 1916 modei. 
You'll be interested. 


GET OUR NEW 1916 BULLATIN 


PEORIA TRACTOR CO. (Inc.} 


Branch: Wichita, Kans. 
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The “PEORIA” Tractor has been sold and successfully used fos the past 
two years in practi rps? every state in the 
a big success with the “PEORIA” 
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Gentlemen: 


NAME OF NEW SUBSCRIBER 


3. 


Name 


Town 





> 
. 
THREE-PIECE “QUALITY” KNIFE SET 
It’s real economy to have several good, sharp knives around = kitchen. 
Phis fine three-piece set Comprises one $-inch slicer, one sturdy 64-inch butcher 
knife and one handy paring knife. The blades are of the very bx st tempered 
crucible stecl, stone ground under water, swedged, etched and finished with 
the highest polish it is possible to put on metal. The handles are genuine 
‘ volo, beveled cay throug tang with three large brass saw rivets. 
Cruarantecd to be strictly first class in every way. 


Given as a premium to anyone sending a club of three NEW subscribers 
to WALLACES’ FARMER at the special club rate of 75¢ each. 
USE THIS ORDER BLANK = 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, 
Inclosed please find $2.25 to pay for the following three 
new subscribers to WALLACES’ FARMER one year each. 


In return Senin my ore you may apemery me, ounienl, the “Quality” Knife Set. 
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THE WORK OF A PRODUCE 
CLEARING HOUSE 


\When the Iowa Potato and Truck 
Growers’ Association met at Clear 
Lake recently, members were acquaint- 
ed with a clearing house system which 
has been worked out by Professor C. 
L. Fitch, of the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
Jege. The system, altho it has been 
jn operation for only a short time, has 
been of material aid in getting produc- 
ers of fruits and vegetables in touch 
with buyers and consumers of the pro- 
duce. By means of information fur- 
nished by the clearing house, dozens 
of cars of potatoes, apples, and onions 
have been sold. 

The clearing house is a plan for get- 
ting the grower in touch with a mar- 
ket, and the buyer in touch with the 
producer. Mr. Fitch got as many names 
of producers as he could get hold of, 
with an estimate as to the quantity 
each had to sell. The next step was 
to get track of buyers, whether con- 
sumers or dealers. An exchange of 
the lists constitutes the work of the 
clearing house. 

For example, a certain potato raiser 
writes to Professor Fitch that he has 
a few hundred bushels of potatoes to 
sell. I’rom correspondence and other- 
wise, Mr. Fitch has a list of grocers, 
consumers or dealers who are want- 
ing to buy potatoes. The potato grow- 
er is provided with a list of these pos- 
sible buyers, and he can write to them. 
Whenever possible, the list sent to each 
grower has the names of those in his 
own district. On the other hand, sup- 
pose a grocer or a private family wants 
to buy a certain quantity of potatoes. 
This party is provided with a list of 
those who have potatoes to sell. Re- 
sulting correspondence usually com- 
pletes the sale. It is the aim to have 
only responsible buyers on the one list 
and only reputable growers on the 
other. 

A woman in Des Moines heard of the 
plan, and wrote to Mr. Fitch, asking 
him where she could buy some good 
eating apples thru the clearing house. 
This woman wanted to buy directly 
from the grower, and she said, altho 
she knew there were several good or- 
chards in Polk county, that she had no 
way of finding out where they were. 
Her name was sent to a name on Mr. 
Vitch’s sellers’ list, and the latter called 
her up over the telephone, telling her 
what he had. She bought three bush- 
els of eating apples, and as many more 
for cooking, and was so well satisfied 
with the reasonable price that she told 
her friends about the bargain. Thru 
an exchange of only one or two short 
letters in this case, the clearing house 
probably enabled the grower to sell a 
good sized load, and at the same time 
it enabled the consumers to buy at a 
less price than they otherwise would 
have had to pay. 

Another example of the working of 
the clearing house was cited by Mr. 
Fitch. Mr. J. Sedlacek, of Mitchell 
county, had several cars of potatoes 
to dispose of, and his name was on 
Mr. Fitch’s list. On the buyers’ list 
he had the state board of control, need- 
ing a lot of potatoes. The latter was 
glad to get in touch with Mr. Sed- 
lacek, who sold several cars to the 
organization. 

While there is no way of keeping tab 
on the amount of business resulting 
from the clearing house, Mr. Fitch be- 
lieves it well worth further develop- 
ment. this year he listed approxi- 
Mately 250 cars of potatoes, or 125,060 
bushels, and besides he had the names 
of 118 apple growers and 103 buyers on 
his exchange lists. A clearing house 
for fruit was first tried out in Iowa 
in 13 when fifty-three buyers listed 
their wants, and seventy-nine growers 
their sania On acocunt of a poor 
Crop in 1914, only twenty-seven grow- 
ers asked assistance in finding a mar- 
ket, but there were 119 buyers looking 
for apples. The system proved so sat- 
isfactory the first two years, that this 
year it was extended to include pota- 
toes, onions, and other truck crops. 

In listing his apples, one man made 
@ memorandum that he had some 
hickory nuts to sell. Mr. Fitch made 
4 Note of it on one of the lists of grow- 


ro and a short time ago the man with 
€ apples and hickory nuts wrote to 
'. Fitch, saying his apple crop had 


been sold, and that he had received 
Wenty-six inquiries for the hickory 





nuts. In the same way it has been 
possible for the clearing house to find 
buyers for various classes of produce. 

This line of work, however, is some- 
thing the college does not like to do, 
says Professor Fitch. The extension 
department has undertaken it largely 
to try out the possibilities and the prac- 
ticability of such a method. To the po- 
tato growers and truck crop men, he 
suggested it would be a good idea for 
the association to take up the work at 
its present stage, and give it more at- 
tention than the limited time of the 
college men permits. 

The plan recommended was for the 
association to have a paid secretary, 
with sufficient clerical help to keep 
more complete lists than are available 
at present. This secretary, or who- 
ever has it in charge, should keep close 
tab on all those having surplus pro- 
duce to sell, and at the same time be 
working up an accumulative list fo 
buyers, whether consumers or dealers. 
In this way he would soon find out the 
districts where there happened to be 
a shortage of any commodity, and he 
would know each district having a sur- 
plus. Thru advertising or other means, 
districts would learn of the wants and 
needs of other sections. 

The plan would not have for its ob- 
ject the elimination of the middleman, 
but it would get rid of a few of the 
unnecessary ones. It would make the 
growers more independent of the com- 
mission, who frequently advance a 
price 200 or 300 per cent when they 
have complete control of the situation. 
For example, in certain large cities 
where local growers raise no cabbages, 
the grocery men have to look to the 
commission men to supply them. In 
Des Moines, for instance, there is very 
litile home-grown JAte cabbage. The 
produce brokers know where they can 
buy the cheapest, and naturally take 
advantage of the opportunity. Cab- 
bage was an unusually big crop in 
1915, and it is possible to buy from 
many localities at $2 or $4 a ton. By 
the time freight is paid, it costs the 
brokers in the neighborhood of $8 a 
ton. Knowing they had control of the 
situation, many of them charged gro- 
cers $25 and $30 a ton. In other words, 
they advanced the price from 212 to 
275 per cent, for their share in hand- 
ling the stuff. Those who bought from 
the grocers had to pay at the rate of 
$410 to $50 a ton, or from 2 to 2.5 cents 
a pound. For stuff for which the grow- 
er in Wisconsin got $4, the Des Moines 
consumers had to pay $40. 

Professor Fitch believes growers’ as- 
sociations should conduct clearing 
houses of their own, that is, instead 
of one clearing house attempting to 
handle all lines of produce, that the 
potato growers and truck crop men 
should have one, the horticultural so- 
ciety another, and so on. Different 
clearing houses could coéperate and 
work together. Conclusions to be 
drawn from the clearing house estab- 
lished by the extension department of 
the college indicate that the system 
means a considerable higher selling 
price for the grower, and a more rea- 
sonable price for the buyer, that much 
which now goes to waste because of no 
local market, can be saved, and that 
all parties interested would have less 
cause for complaint. 


Tile Trap for Rabbits 


An inexpensive and permanent sewer 
tile trap for cotton-tail rabbits, which 
has proved very effective in Kansas, is 
described in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 702, 
“Cotton-tail Rabbits in Relation to 
Trees and Farm Crops.” Details of 
this trap were supplied by Mr. J. M. 
Walmsley, who has used it successfully 
on his and other farms in that state. 
To make the trap, proceed as follows: 

Set a 12x6-inch T sewer tile, with 
the long end downward, and bury it so 
that the six-inch opening at the side is 
below the surface of the ground. Con- 
nect two lengths of six-inch sewer pipe 
horizontally with the side opening. 
Second grade, or even broken tile, will 
do. Cover the joints with soil, so as 
to exclude the light. Provide a tight 
removable cover, such as an old har- 
row disk, for the top of the large tile. 
The projecting end of the small tile 
is then surrounded with rocks, brush 
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or wood, so as to make the hole look 
inviting to rabbits, and encourage them 
to frequent the den. Rabbits, of course, 
are free to go in or out of these dens, 
which should be constructed in promis- 
ing spots on the farm and in the or- 
chard... A trained dog will locate in- 
habited dens. The outlet is closed with 
a disk of wood on a stake, or the dog 
guards the opening. The cover is lift- 
ed, and the rabbits captured by hand. 








These traps are especially suitable 
for open lands and prairies, where rab- 
bits can not find natural hiding places. 
They are permanent, and cost nothing 
for repairs from year to year. If it is 
desired to poison rabbits, the baits may 
be placed inside these traps, out of the 
way of domesticated animals or birds. 
This trap also furnishes an excellent 
means of obtaining rabbits for the table 
—or even for market. 
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Himeis System of Permanent 
Fertility 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

If the Illinois system of maintaining 
soil fertility is founded upon truth, it 
will stand all fair and honest tests, 
and false attacks against it must ulti- 
mately fail. It must be remembered 
that the productive power of the soil 
is the basic support of all prosperity. 
All classes of people are interested in 
the food supply, and they have both 
the need and the right to know the 
truth about fertilizers. 

Respect for truth is inherent in the 
human mind, and ultimately truth al- 
ways wins against error No enter- 
prise supported by honest people can 
succeed permanently if it rests upon a 
false foundation. This is just as ap- 
plicable to the fertilizer industry as to 
the banking business. Under the cap- 
tion, “The Illinois Idea, by L. E. Stock- 
ard, Federal Chemical Company,” the 
following statement is made in Ken- 
tucky Farming, October, 1915. 

“During the past fifteen years, the 
farmers of Hlinois have depended on 
phosphorus alone as a fertilizer 

It is inconceivable that any perma- 


nent benefit can come to anybody or 
to any interest, from this statement. 
Concerning Mr. Stockard, it is suffi- 
cient to say that he is mistaken, but, 
concerning the statement itself, a 
quarter million Illinois farmers will 
agree that it is entirely false, for it 


represents neither the past nor pres- 
ent practice or teaching of Illinois. 
“Five elements require careful con- 
sideration if lands are to be kept fer- 
tile. These are potassium, magnesium, 
calcium, phosphorus, and nitrogen, and 
every land-owner ought to be as well 


acquainted with these five elements 
as he is with his five nearest neigh- 


” 


bors This quotation is taken from 
Circular No. 167 of the University of 
Illinois agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. It is in full harmony with the 
teaching of that institution during the 
past fifteen years, and also in harmony 
with the general practice of soil im- 
provement in Illinois. 

The normal soils of Illinois actually 
contain from 25,000 to 45,000 pounds of 
potassium per acre in the first six and 
two-thirds inches, corresponding to 
2,000,000 pounds of soil; while 200 
pounds of the most common commer- 
cial fertilizer would add less than four 


pounds of potassium to an acre of 
land. 
The Illinois system of permanent 


fertility does not provide for the pur- 
chase of potassium for normal soils, 
but it does provide for the liberation 
of an abundance of potassium from the 
practically inexhaustible supply in the 
soil. This liberation is accomplished 
by the action of decaying organic mat- 
ter plowed under in the form of farm 
mauure or crop residues, including clo- 
ver or other legumes. 

Only where the soil is positively defi- 
cient in potassium susceptible of liber- 
ation, need potassium be purchased in 
permanent systems of grain or live 
steck farming. Such are some sand 
soils and most peaty swamp lands. Ih 
market gardening and in some other 
special types of farming, commercial 
potassium may be required; and on 
some worn soils especially deficient in 
decaying organic matter, temporary 
use of kainit is often advisable. 

As a general average, the normal 
soils of Illinois contain more than four 
times as much potassium as magne- 
sium, while the loss by leaching and 
cropping in rational systems of grain 
farming or live stock farming may be 
Zreater for magnesium than for potas- 
sium, so that gamnesium is more likely 
to become deficient in such soils than 
is potassium. The calcium supply in 
normal soil is also only one-fourth that 
of potassium, while the average loss by 
cropping and leaching is four times as 
great; so that sixteen to one expresses 
the relative importance of calcium and 
potassium in the problem of permanent 
fertility on normal Illinois soils 

All limestones contain calcium: and 
the dolomitic limestone in the almost 
measureless deposits of northern IIli- 
nois contain both calcium and magne- 
Sium in very suitable form both for 
plant food and for correcting or pre- 
venting soil acidity. In the Illinois sys- 
tem of permanent fertility, ground nat- 
ural limestone is applied where needed 
at the rate of about two tons per acre 
every four years. 

Phosphorus can be purchased, deliv- 
ered at the farmer’s railroad station in 


Illinois, for about 3 cents a pound, in 
the form of fine-ground natural rock 
phosphate; for 10 to 12 cents a pound 
in steamed bone meal, and for 12 to 15 
cents a pound in acid phosphate or in 
basic slag phosphate. 

Phosphorus can be used with profit 
in any of these forms, but the data thus 
far secured in comparative experiments 
indicate that, with equal amounts of 
money invested, the natural rock phos- 
phate will give the greatest profit in 
rational permanent systems. At least 
1,000 pounds per acre every four years 
should be applied, and for the first ap- 
plication, even two or three tons per 
acre is not too much phosphate for 
those who best understand the need 
and value of phosphorus on normal II- 
linois land. On soils deficient in de- 
caying organic matter, we advise the 
use of bone meal, slag phosphate or 
acid phosphate, rather than rock phos- 
phate. 

Rotation with such crops as corn, 
oats and clover depletes the soil of all 
important elements of fertility, and al- 
ways results ultimately in land ruin on 
normal soils, unless some system of 
restoration is practiced. Clover takes 
large amounts of calcium and phospho- 
rus from the soil, and the roots and 
stubble of the clover crop contain no 
more nitrogen than the clover itself 
will take from soils of normal produc- 
tive power. 

To increase or maintain the nitro- 
gen and organic matter of the soil is 
the greatest practical problem in 
American agriculture. In an hour's 
time, one can spread enough limestone 
or phosphate on an acre of land to pro- 
vide for large crops. of wheat, corn, 
oats and clover for ten or twenty years, 
while to supply the nitrogen for the 
same length of time would require from 
twenty to forty tons of clover, or from 
eighty to one hundred and sixty tons of 
farm manure, to be added to the same 
acre of land, even though one of the 
four crops harvested secures its nitro- 
gent from the air. 

To provide nitrogen in the Illinois 
system of permanent agriculture re- 
quires the use of common sense and 
positive knowledge, the same as with 
limestone and phosphorus. 

For the live stock farmer on our 
most common soil, | would suggest a 
five-field system, a four-year rotation 
of corn, corn, oats and clover, being 
grown upon four fields for five years, 
while the fifth field is kept in alfalfa. 
If the straw and half the corn stalks 
are used for bedding, and all other 
produce for feed, and if 60 per cent of 
the nitrogen in the manure is used for 
the production of crops, then a perma- 
nent system is provided for the main- 
tenance of nitrogen. 

For the farmer who sells grain and 
hay, wheat may well be substituted for 
the first corn crop, clover being seed- 
ed on the wheat, to be plowed under 
the next year for corn. If only the 
grain and clover seed and the alfalfa 
hay are sold, all clover, stalks, and 
straw being returned to the land, this 
also provides a system for the perma- 
nent maintenance of nitrogen. 

While these systems are distinctly 
for live stock farming or for grain and 
hay farming, they should be considered 
as only suggesting the basis for solv- 
ing the nitrogen problem; and a com- 
bination of these systems in diversified 
farming will often be preferred to eith- 
er one alone. The important point is 
that the land-owner should know the 
essential facts and base his practice 
upon them in order to provide for per- 
manent fertility. 

These statements fairly represent 
the teaching of the University of Ilil- 
nois and the practice of progressive 
farmers in this state. 

In the article cited, Mr. Stockard 
compares average corn and wheat 
yields in different states for the ten 
years, 1900-1909, and the four years, 
1910-1913, as reported by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. He 
makes the following statement: 

“With the use of complete fertilizer, 
Ohio and Indiana each secured an in- 
crease of 3.2 bushels in their corn 
yield, while Illinois, following the one- 





element idea, increased her crop only 
. Of a bushel per acre.” 

In reference to wheat, he says: 

“With the use of complete fertilizer, 
the average yield per acre in Indiana 
and Ohio has remained practically the 
same, while in Illinois the one-element 
idea has resulted in a decrease of one 
bushel per acre 

While Mr. Stockard may deceive 
himself, or the Federal Chemical Com- 
pany, by this misuse of figures, he is 
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| 
not likely to deceive others, because 


the knowledge is common that the av- 
erage yield of corn in the corn belt 
states varies from less than twenty 
bushels in the poorest seasons to more 
than forty bushels in the best seasons, 
and that the average wheat yield for a 
state also varies so greatly with sea- 
sonal conditions that a four-year aver- 
age is not trustworthy for deciding 
whether crop yields are increasing or 
decreasing. The fact is that one can 
“prove” almost anything by improper 
use of crop statistics. Thus, Mr. Stock- 
ard might have called attention tothe 
fact that the average acre yield of 
wheat in Illinois jumped from 8.3 bush- 
els in 1912 to 18.7 bushels in 1913; and 
these are two of the numbers out of 
which he constructs a four-year aver- 
age to show that “in IHinois the one- 
element idea has resulted in a decrease 
of one bushel per acre.” Not only sea- 
sonal variations, but seed selection, 
and methods of cultivation, are also 
factors of influence, as well as ferti- 
lization. 

The Illinois experiment station was 
established in 1887, and began about 
1890 to disseminate information exten- 
sively concerning the production of 
corn. Investigations relating to wheat 
in connection with soil improvement 
were started in 1901, and during the 
last ten years, important information 
from these investigations has been put 
into agricultural practice, and in in- 
creasing measure. 

Both the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the [Illinois State 
Board of Agriculture have reported, 
independently, the crop statistics for 
Illinois since 1866. 

These statistics for wheat and corn 
are summarized in the accompanying 
tabular statement, which is easily ceri- 
fied by reference to the year-books of 
the federal department and to the 














state board reports for August and 
December, 1914: 

BUSHELS PER ACRE OF ILLINOIS 
WHEAT AND CORN. 
First—Data from the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Second—Data from Illinois State 
Board of Agriculture. 
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According to the statistics of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the total average increases in 
acre yield for the state of Illinois are 
3.2 bushels of wheat and 6.3 bushels of 
corn, while the comparable averages 
for Indiana and Ohio are 3.15 bushels 
of wheat and 5.9) bushels of corn. The 
latest year-book reports the total acre- 
age of corn and wheat as 12,846,000 in 
Illinois, and 13,059,000 in Indiana and 
Ohio combined; and the latest Wnited 
States census report shows that the 
farmers of Indiana and Ohio paid out 
more than ten times as much money 
for commercial fertilizers (chiefly for 
complete fertilizers) as was invested 
by Illinois farmers in their fertilizers 
(chiefly for limestone and_ phos- 
phorus). 

These general statistics agree very 
well with the results of seventy-three 
“cooperative fertilizer tests on clay 
and loam soils,’’ extending into thirty- 
eight counties of Indiana, as reported 
in Bulletin No. 155, of the Indiana ex- 
periment station, which show, as an 
average, that each dollar spent for 
complete fertilzer produces $1.13 in- 
crease in crop value, of which $1 goes 
to the fertilizer interests and 13 cents 
to the farmer. 

The results thus far secured in IIli- 
nois are encouraging, but the actual 
yields on more than forty experiment 
fields operated in various parts of the 
state by the university, and on many 
farms operated or directed by their 
owners, are still more encouraging, for 
they show that the average yields of 
both wheat and corn can be doubled by 
the more extended use of the Illinois 
system of permanent fertility. 

Thus, as a ten-year average, 1905 to 
1914, the acre-yield of corn was 77.1 





bushels in the grain system and 79.5 
in the live stock system, on the uni- 
versity north farm; while on the south 
farm, where wheat was included in the 
rotation, the average yields for the 
same ten years were 68.1 bushels of 
corn and 37 bushels of wheat in the 
grain system, and 67.3 bushels of corn 
and 37.7 bushels of wheat in the live 
stock system. Only limestone, phos- 
phorus and organic matter produced 
on the farm are used in these systems, 
(For many years previous to 1903, the 
south farm was under tenant husband- 
ry, and it was producing only about 40 
bushels of corn and 20 bushels of 
wheat when these methods were first 
adopted.) For more complete details 
of Illinois methods and results, the 
reader is referred to Circulars Nos. 167 
and 181, of the illinois experiment sta- 
tion, at Urbana. 
C. G. HOPKINS. 
University of Illinois. 





Concrete Floor Treatment 


An lowa subscriber writes that the 
concrete floor in the basement of their 
church gives them.much annoyance by 
crumbling on the surface, or “dust- 
ing.” He asks for some treatment that 
will prevent this. We referred the in- 
quiry to Professor Kinney, consulting 
engineer for the Universal Portland 
Cement Company, who writes as fol- 
lows: 

“There are a number of prepara- 
tions which have been applied to floors 


that have been giving trouble from 
‘dusting.’ 
“Sodium silicate, or ‘water-glass,’ 


has been recommended by some for 
this purpose, and if it is applied in 
several coats at intervals of twenty- 
four hours, the sodium silicate being 
mixed with water in the proportions of 
one to three or four, depending upon 
the nature of the surface to be treated, 
a denser surface requires a greater 
proportion of water, so that the mix- 
ture can be readily absorbed. Another 
preparation is to mix turpentine and 
boiled linseed oil, mixed in such pro- 
portions as to be readily absorbed. 
This preparation, however, is suitable 
only for old or thoroly cured floors, 
and will somewhat darken the color 
of the floor so treated. 

“We understand that a wholesale 
furniture firm in Chicago has applied 
to their floors a paint of approximate- 
ly the following composition: 300 
pounds of white lead, half a barrel of 
gloss oil, and thirty pounds of silica. 
This mixture is colored green with 
ochre that has previously been ground 
in oil. .The gloss oil will not dissolve 
the coloring matter unless the latter 
has been ground in oil. From one to 
two coats of this paint are applied, de- 
pending upon whether the floors are 
old or new.” 











30 H. P. Weight 5700 Ibs. 
Will pull two or three 14-inch plows. *The long 
chain tread pulls on soft ground or mud where 
wheel machines fail. 


STRAITS TRACTOR 


Never Slips—Never Skids—works tn any place 
every day, rain or shine. Offering a few tractors 
only on quick orders at $795, to advertise; later the 
price will be ¢995. Write for full information. 

DO {IT NOW 


KILLEN-STRAIT MFG. CO. 
570 Second Ave., Appleton, Wis., U. S. A. 


WENZELMANN FARM 
ELEVATORS 


Both Portable and Stationary. Best by 
Test for 15 years. Write for Free —— 
of Elevators, Washing Machines an 
other Farm Specialties. 


WENZELMANN MFG. CO., Galesburg, Il 
Safe 6% Investments 


A country banker in prosperous dairying 
region has for years placed funds for private invest- 
ors in gilt-edged first mortgages on farm lands, tO 
net 6%, and invites correspondence from persons 
seeking the safest investment possible, consistent 
with this rate of interest. Full information regard- 
ing financial standing and business record furnished. 

H. F. DELLENMAYER, 
Minneapolis 
ee 








500 Lincolin Bidg., 





Suit made to measure im 
Free to a Few Men latest style and chance 0 
make money in spare time. For samples and offer 
write Knickerbocker Tailoring Co,,Dept. 374. Chicago 
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" Moving Corn Silage From 
Silo to Silo 


It occasionally happens that a farm- 
er wants to move his silage. When a 
renter changes farms in the spring, it 
js customary for him to move his hay 
which has not been fed out, and if he 
had much silage left, he would want to 
do the same with it, provided he could 
do so successfully. Sometimes one 
wants to buy the contents of a silo on 
another farm, but hesitates to do so be- 
cause of the supposed risk in moving 


it. Very little experimental evidence |! 


js available on moving silage from one 
silo to another, but it was done in a 
practical way at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, and the silage kept in good 
condition, altho it was left there for 
more than a year. 

One of the silos on the exposition 
grounds was filled early in September, 
1914, and a few days later the silo 
threatened to topple over. Builders of 
the silo supposed they had the founda- 
tion on solid rock, but it later proved 
to be sand, which gave way, and would 
have caused the filled silo to tip over, 
had it been left for any length of time. 
F. W. Woll, of the’ University of Cali- 
fornia, who had overseen the filling of 
the silos, was consulted, and, altho he 
had never heard of silage being trans- 
ferred from one silo to another, he ad- 


vised this step in order to save the 
feed. He gave instructions for moving 
it any’ time after fermentation had 


ceased, recommending that it be done 
with as little delay and exposure as 
possible. 

The transfer was made on November 
9th, two months after it was filled. 
From the leaning silo, the silage was 
dropped down a chute into wheelbar- 
rows, and then wheeled to a blower, 
which elevated it into another silo, 
twenty feet away. Four men were kept 
in the new silo, to tramp it as thoroly 
as possible, while it kept three men 








busy getting the silage out of the old | 


silo, three men with wheelbarrows, 


one at the blower, and one at the chute. | 


One man in the silo that was being 
filled, guided the blower, another lev- 
eled the silage, and two used cement 
tampers along the wall. An effort was 
made to be more particular than usual 
in tamping, 
bit of air, 

It took about four days to move the 
silage, and the spoiled silage on top of 
the old silo was placed on top of that 


in the new silo. No water was used. 
The silage was examined ten days 
after being transferred, and, with the 


exception of being of a slightly darker 
brown color-on top, and a little warm, 
it appeared in no way injured by the 
change. Six inches below the surface, 
there were no signs of mold, and it 
had preserved most of its original clean 
flavor and quality. 


to exclude every possible | 


Approximately one | 


hundred tons of the silage was moved. | 


show re- 
ton, the 
authorities, 


Exhibitors of cattle at the 
fused to buy silage at $10 a 
price asked by exposition 
and the result was that the silage re- 
mained untouched. At such a high 
price for silage, those who had cattle 
to feed preferred good alfalfa hay at 
$15 a ton. 

An examination 
moved 


was made of the 
silage on September 1, 1915, and 
twas found, with the exception of the 
first eighteen inches, that it had kept 
splendidly. A chemical analysis showed 
practicaliy the same composition as 
silage kept without moving. It con- 
tained more of the fixed acids than 
original samples, but no more than are 
often found in corn silage. At lower 
depths, the quality was good, but it 
Was browner than ordinary silage. 

“Judging 


from the composition, ap- 
pearance and odor of the silage a year 
from the date of transfer,” says Mr. 
Woll, “there is no question but that the 
Silage, even at that late date, was of 
£00d quality, and would make excel- 
lent feed for cattle and sheep, and that 
the transfer from the original silo was 
therefore a success. Like the silage 
that is left sealed and left undisturbed, 
it would keep almost indefinitely, but 
It appears that a larger proportion of 
the top layer was spoiled in the case 
of the transfer than is normally the 
Case. Doubtless, however, as the silo 
Was being emptied, the quality of the 
Silage would have gradually improved, 
and practically no loss would have oc- 
ph after the top layer of the spoiled 
nage Was removed.” 
While the conditions under which the 
aaee at the exposition was moved 
more favorable than 
found on the average farm, 


would be 
it is pos- 
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OU are going to buy a car just the way you buy 
any piece of machinery—on its record of efficiency 
—its ability to more than do the things you expect of it. 


To give you the service you require, your car must have plenty of 
power, lots of room, good looks and long life. 


The KisselKar High Efficiency Thirty-Two at #1050 fills this bill 


better than any automobile at anywhere near its price. 


KISSELKAR 


High Efficiency Thirty-Two 


This car has been tested in every section of America—where hills 
are steep and sharp — where sand and mud and chuck holes abound 
—where altitudes are high—where weather is most severe. 

And the reasons this great KisselKar 32 has won such distinction as a car of won- 
derful road ability are because its powerful motor, its sturdy axles and all other vital 
parts are Kissel-built—it’s a carefully manufactured car—not assembled. 

The High Efficiency Thirty-Two will suit you prove it by a demonstration. 
Write for nearest dealer’s name. 


Kissel Motor Car Company, 304 Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wis. 
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sible that it can be moved farm 
to farm without serious This 
would necessitate a longer exposure, of 
course, but if it is thoroly tamped in 
the new silo, conditions within it will 
be very unfavorable for mold develop- 
ment. Most of the molds present when 
it underwent its first fermentation will 
have been killed by the acid and heat. 
If the alternative of either moving or 
losing the contents of a silo presented 
itself, it probably would pay to take 
the chance of moving it to another silo. 
The expense would be no small item. 
Experience of the exposition authori- 


ties indicates, when conditions are 
right, that the transfer can be made 
successfully. 





Artichokes for Hogs 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Will it pay to grow a few artichokes 
for hogs? Do artichokes make as heavy 
a yield as they are reported to make? 
Does freezing hurt them if they are 
stored above ground?” 

The artichoke is the relative of the 
ordinary wild sunflower. It produces 
a fleshy tuber very similar in feeding 
value to Irish potatoes. Those who 
have grown artichokes claim that they 
will yield three to four times as many 
bushels per acre as potatoes. The 
greatest objection to artichokes is the 
weedy character. They remain over 
in the ground year after year, and 








spread by vigorous underground root- 
stocks. We do not know as to whether 
the tubers would be damaged if stored 
above ground, but we do know that, 
in the average lowa winter, they will 
live thru when protected by a few inch- 
es of earth. 

There have been no very exact ex- 
periments with artichokes as pig feed. 
Some claim that an acre of artichokes 
will put on as much gain as 100 or 150 
bushels of corn. Others claim that this 
gain is mostly water, and that it rap- 
idly disappears when the pigs are put 
on dry feed. Artichokes are certainly 
worth experimenting with, but we 
would not advise the practical man to 
try them except as an experiment. It 
is better to devote the land to the stan- 
dard torages and grains, such as rape, 
alfalfa and corn. 


Pasture on Corn Stalk Land 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“[ have some land that was in corn 
last season, that I wish to sow to pas- 
ture. I would like to hear from readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer as to what kind 
of seed to sow and when it is best to 
sow. Would it pay to buy blue grass? 
I want to pasture it this season, altho 
I am not particular about the amount 
it produces the first season. Some of 
this land is bottom land, but mostly 
rolling.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 





; sow from one 











and a half to three bush- 
els per acre of a mixture of whatever 
small grains he has on hand. If a lit- 
tle winter wheat or winter rye is put 
in this mixture, it will add to the vari- 
ety of the small grain pasture. This 
small grain mixture will furnish con- 
siderable pasture during the spring and 
well into the summer. To furnish per- 
manent pasture, we would sow with 
the small grain mixture eight pounds 
of timothy, four pounds of red clover, 


two pounds of mammoth clover, one 
pound of alsike (perhaps two pounds 
of alsike on the bottom land), five or 


ten pounds of blue grass, and possibly 
a pound of white clover per acre. Some 
have been adding two or three pounds 
of alfalfa, and two or three pounds of 
sweet clover, to such a mixture as de- 
scribed. The main dependence, how- 
ever, should be put on timothy and red 
clover, for these two grasses have been 


thoroly tried out, and are known to 
give first-rate results under average 


conditions. The addition of blue grass 
seed is more or less of a gamble. Much 
of the blue grass seed on the market 
is absolutely worthless, and much of 
that which is good does not grow when 
seeded with a mixture such as we have 
described. Moreover, blue grass grad- 
ually comes in of itself after three or 
four years. 

The small grain and grass may all 
be seeded at the same time, as early 
in the spring as the ground can be put 
into shape. 
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Get A Big Bull And 
Harvest Bigger Crops 


OU know the value of deep plowing and subsoiling. With 
» ¢ the Big Bull you can do deep plowing, easily and cheaply, 
4 bull wheel running in the furrow 

to 5-inch “spade” lugs. 





and besides, the single 
SG loosens the subsoil with it- 

t “This is one of the best features of the Big Bull Tractor,’ 
writes Mr. Matt Olson, Kensett, Lowa, ‘‘It gives me the advan- 
tage of a subsoiling attachment—increases my yield very per- 
Price, f.0. b. Minneapolis, . ... - 


ceptibly.’’ 
IOWA BULL TRACTOR CO., 


The Bull Tractor Guaranty and Service insure 
403 Manhattan Bldg., Des Moines, lowa, Distributors for lowa. 






’ 








you continuous high efliciency and low upkeep. 






Act quick if you want a Big Bull 
§.000 Bull Tractors sold in 20 month-. 


production 


FREE 


this spring. More than 
Orders now overtaking 








Monthly Tractor Bulletin of interesting, valuable, 
helpful tractor facts. Write for a copy today. 


Bull Tractor Company 
2668 University Ave. S. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 



























Make Your Wife Happy 


With Running Water in Your Home 


A good water supply will lighten her work. Bring health, comfort 
and pleasure for the whole family. Furnish plenty of water for 
bath, laundry, kitchen and lawn. Goulds Water Systems have 
been carefuily planned ior country homes by expert engineers 
—backed by 65 years’ experience. You can draw plenty 
of water from spring, stream or well with one of 
G ‘OR EVERY SERVI 
Our handsome Book, “Water Supply for the 
Country Home" fully explains how you can 
installa complete water system in hov1se 
and barns. We will —_ you select the 
right equipment. Send today for this 
instructive book, free. WriteDept. Z 
The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Main Office and Works: 
Seneca Falis, N.Y. 


Branches: 


New York z Boston 


Write 


for this 
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| Oiten-times you want to look up an 
me arti th 














it that appeared ina back issue of 
i Wallaces’ Farmer. Usually you waste 
| jnarter hour and then can’t tind it— 
b “4 ] stor loaned, or by tuistake used 
ad ndling the fire. 
lhe easy way and the best way is to 
j we each copy a \\ i er Binder, shown here, then 


‘dost; and at the it ir you have a volume of reference 


rth many 

| Phe Binder now » onty 75c, postpaid. Address all orders to 
: nm . 

WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Selling Silage 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me by what rule to 
arrive at the value of silage in the silo 
at this time of year? Our silage was 
made from the corn crop of the past 
year, which was caught by frost late in 
August. All the ears soft, and 
some of the corn did not ear at all. It 
took about twenty acres of this corn 
to fill a 12x30-foot silo. The stock like 
this silage well, and we are feeding it 
in connection with clover hay and cot- 
tonseed meal. How can we determine 
the number of tons in this silo? What 
ought it to be worth per ton?” 

The selling of silage is more or less 
of an indefinite proposition in any year, 
but especially so this year. In the first 
place, it is almost impossible conven- 
iently to determine the number of tons 
in the silo. On the average, a cubic 
foot of silage weighs 40 pounds, but 
there are great variations from this, 
depending upon such things as the 
rapidity of filling, the ripeness of the 
corn, etc., ete. 

The first thing to do in selling silage 
is to determine the number of cubic 
feet of silage. For each foot of depth 
in a 12-foot silo, there are 113 cubic 
feet; in a 14-foot silo, 154 cubic feet; 
in a 16-foot silo, 201 cubic feet, and in 
an 18-foot silo, 254 cubic fect. After 
the number of cubic feet have been de- 
termined, the next thing is to c»me to 
some agreement as to the number of 
pounds of silage to be allowed to each 
cubie foot. On the average, 40 pounds 
is about right. But at the top the sil- 
age may weigh only 20 pounds to the 
cubie foot, while toward the bottom it 
may weigh as much as 60 pounds to 
the cubic foot. Ordinarily, therefore, 
it is wise, unless there is some reason 
for believing that the silage is heavier 
or lighter than usual, to take about 49 
pounds to the cubic foot. If there are 
only ten or fifteen feet of, silage left 
in the silo, it may be better to allow 
45 or 50 pounds to the cubic foot. 

It is almost impossible to determine 
the value of silage made from soft 
corn. The stalks of such silage are 
worth decidedly more than the stalks 
of ordinary silage, but the lack of erain 
more than counterbalances this advan- 
tage. The excess water in soft corm 
silage quite largely drains away in the 
fall, and leaves the silage not seriously 
inferior to ordinary silage. Roughly, 
we would estimate that soft corn silage 
is worth from $2.50 to $3 per ton, where 
ordinary silage is worth $4 a ton. The 
value of ordinary silage is quite com- 
monly computed from the value of 
corn. It is figured that there are about 
four bushels of corn in the ton of ordi- 
nary silage. Silage with four bushels 
of 70-cent corn in it should therefore 
be worth $4 or a little more per ton. 


were 


A New Variety of Wheat 


A North 


writes: 


Carolina correspondent 


“Do you think it possible for two 
kinds of wheat growing in the same | 
field, to cross and produce a_ hybrid 


without hand fertilization? Two years 
ago, | found growing in my wheat field 


a head of wheat which seemed to be 
new and very valuable. [ am at a loss 
to know where it came ®om. This 
head of wheat seemed to be earlier 
than any of the other wheat growing 
around it. It carried. five grains in 


nearly every spikelet, and the leaves 
were about twice as large as the leaves 


of ordinary wheat. The middle of the 
folowing October, | sowed the grains 
from this head, and early the following 
June, | harvested the product. It yield 
ed at the rate of fifty busheis per acre. 
I kept this seed and sowed it about 
the Sth of the following November, and 
this second sowing from the one head 


produced 12.5 bushels, which was a 
vield of 250 measures of grain for e 
measure of seed sown. This wheat was 
harvested the past season, and weighs 
6S pounds to the bushel, sealed and 
struck measure. This wheat took first, 
econd and third prizes on red wheat 
at our county fair last fall. What do 
you think was the probable origin of 
this wheat?” 

Both wheat and oats are self-ferti- 
lized. It is improbable and almost im- 
possible for hybridication to take place 
between two varieties of wheat under 
natural conditions. Our correspond- 
ent’s wheat might poSsibly be the re- 
sult of a “sport” or sudden mutation. 
It is more likely, however, that this 
wheat is some old variety which has 


ich 











become mixed (not hybridized; with 
our correspondent’s wheat, severa} 
years ago. We would not be at all sur. 
prised if our correspondent should 
eventually discover that this appar. 
ently new variety is a standard sort, 
We suggest that he send a sample to 
the wheat specialist of the Bureau of 


Plant Industry, Washington, D. C., for 
identification. Of course, there is a 


chance that this wheat is a true sport 
or mutation, and an absolutely new 
variety. 





Kafir for Southern Illinois 


A southern Illinois correspondent 


writes: 

“T would like information concerning 
the raising and handling of kafir corn. 
I know nothing about it. When can it 
be planted? How should it be planted? 
What is the best way to cultivate it? 
How should it be taken care of after 
it is raised? How do I get it in shape 
to feed chickens?” 

Kafir is especially adapted to the 
dry southwest, where the rainfall is 
from twelve to twenty-five inches, and 
where serious frost is not common af. 
ter the first of May or before the fif. 
teenth of October. In the corn belt 
proper, kafir can not compete with 
corn as a grain crop, except in unusu- 
ally dry, hot seasons. Kafir corn ag 
grown in Kansas requires fully four 
months to mature. Milo maize and 
kowiang, however, are quite simliar to 
xafir corn, and mature in about three 
months. 

None of the grain sorghums should 
be planted until the soil is well warmed 
up. This means that planting must be 
delayed until time of corn planting or 
a little later. The method of planting 
is to drill in with a corn planter, using 
a special plate, putting the rows three 
to three and a half feet apart, and drop- 
ping ‘the seeds every six inches. This 
nieans that three to five pounds of seed 
should be used per acre. Cultivation 
is just the same as for corn. The first 
step In harvesting the grain sorghums 


is to cut and put in shocks. After a 
month or so, when the grain is well 
cried out, it may be threshed in the 


ordinary separator. Or if the grain is 
to be fed at home, the heads may be 
cut off with a knife, and it may be fed 
unthreshed. 


Ear Test Necessary for 


Seed Corn 


Professor Bliss, of the extension de 
partment at the lowa Agricultural Col- 
lege, has issued a caution against as- 
suming that, because there is a good 
supply of 1914 corn, therefore the seed 
question is settled. Hle says that while 
in some counties, the 1914 corn has 
been found excellent, in other counties 
a good deal of it is not safe for seed, 
and that the only safe thing to do is 
to tést every ear. The quality of this 
1914 corn varies a great deal, and un 
less an ear test is made, many ears 
will be used which are dead, and will 


reduce the percentage of sound seed 
corn very materially 
Wallaces’ Farmer began — talking 


about this matter six months ago. We 
do not wish to tire our readers, but for 
their own protection, they should heed 
this caution, and get at the testing as 
soon as possible. 


Gypsum for Clover 


Gypsum, land-plaster, or calcium sul 
phate, has been used as a ferti- 
lizer. In recent years, however, it has 
not been extensively used, the 
fertilizer experts have pointed out that 


long 


because 


it contains very little in the way of es 
sential plant food, and that it has no 
effect on neutralizing soil acidity. But 


the government experts 


just recently, 
have conducted’ experiments which it 


dicate that calcium sulphate or gy 
sum may act in a way which has not 
hitherto been suspected In experi- 
ments with red clover, it was found 
that calcium sulphate markedly el 


couraged the zrowth of the red clover 
bacteria. Not only did it encourage 
the growth cf these bacteria, which are 
so necessary to red clover, but it also 
caused a 30 per cent increase in the 
length of clover roots, and an increasé 
ot 10 to 25 per cent in the yield of the 
clover. Calcium sutphate, or gypsul, 
seems to have a bacteriological effect 
on soil altogether distinct from i 
chenical effect. 
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[Club News 


orts from Farmers’ Clubs will be printed under 
ai s heading from time to time as they may be sent 
tous. Itis requested that the organization of new 
clubs be re reported to us promptly. 








llinois Reference Slew 


An lllinois subscriber asks whether 
there is in Illinois a reference library, 
such as there is in lowa, to which 
farmers may apply for material in va- 
rious subjects suitable for debates. 

There is such a library in Illinois, 
and reference material on all kinds of 
subjects will be sent to clubs or to stu- 
dents who make the necessary ar- 
rangements. Information on this point 
should be addressed to Louis G. Steven- 
gon, state librarian, Springfield, Ill. 


o - 


Farmers’ Club News 


To \Wallaces’ Farmer 

{ notice that Wallaces’ Farmer is 
trying to encourage the organization of 
farmers’ clubs. We have a club in our 
neighborhood, Albion township, which 
has been in existence for two years, 
and which we have enjoyed very much. 
We meet on the last Friday evening 
of each month, and after roll call, we 
have a short program, consisting of 
music, reading, singing, etc., by the 
young folks, and some of the older ones 
as well. Then we have a paper or ad- 
dress on some farm topie. The latter 
part of our program does not seem to 
be as interesting to the young folks as 
we would like. Everyone enjoys the 
first part of it. Iam wondering wheth- 


er some other club members might 
suggest how we could make all of it 
equally interesting. 


We hold our annual banquet on New 
Yeur’s eve, at the home of one of the 
members. At the last meeting, the 
county superintendent made a very fine 
talk on consolidated schools. 

MRS. C. A. WELLS. 

Howard County, lowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We started a farmers’ club in our 
neighborhood this wimter, and have 
held our third meeting. Everyone ap- 
pears to be taking an interest in it. It 
promises to be successful. It gives the 
people a chance to get together, and 
talk over matters of common interest. 
We have discussions on all sorts of 
farm subjects; also have debates, reci- 
tations, readings, songs, ete. At our 
last meeting, we debated the question 
as to whether the stock farmer had 
an advantage over the grain farmer, 
The next time, the question will be on 
the subject of trading at home or thru 
mail order houses, 

L. L. BARBER. 

Minnesota, 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The “Loyal Woman’s Country Club” 
is the name of a farm woman’s club, 
organized March 11, 1915, in Pike coun- 
ty, Illinois, in the east side of the 


county. ‘the membership consists of 
farmers’ wives and daughters, living on 
a rural route for a limited distance. 
Three school districts are represented 


in this club. 

The object of this club is for the 
social, moral, and intellectual improve- 
Ment of its members and the commu- 
nity in general. 

Our regular meetings are held at the 
homes of the members, in alphabetical 
order, every alternate Thursday after- 
noon, : 

Aside from our executive committee, 
we have a program committee and a 
social committee, that provides us with 
a program at our regular meeting, and 
With a social entertainment as often 
as we desire. The husbands and chil- 
dren are included in all social enter- 
tainments. 

We organized with twenty-three 
Members, and now have enrolled thir- 
ty-seven. We will soon celebrate our 
annual birthday, and expect to make 
this a memorable day to ourselves and 
families, 

Programs, on regular mee on days, 
are along the following order: Calling 
club to order, then opening, which con- 
Bists of re peating the Lord’s Prayer 
in concert, and music, followed by roll 
call, answered with current events; 
business of the club; reports of stand- 
ihg committees, if any; new and un- 
finished business then, our: topic, fol- 


lowed by general discussion, adjourn- 
ment, and a social chat. We take our 
work if we choose. 

It is not the rule to have refresh- 
ments. at our regular meetings, and it 
is against the rule for the hostess to 
serve refreshments. When_refresh- 
ments are desirable, our social com- 
mittee gets busy. At the last meeting, 
these refreshments are planned, and 
each member contributes, according to 
an agreed bill of fare. This takes the 
heavy load from the hostess. The same 
plan is also carried out in our social 
functions. 

We talked about having a farm wo- 
man’s club for months before we or- 
ganized, and finally, with the aid of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, we launched our 
club. We all enjoy it, and wonder why 
we didn’t get busy sooner. 

We realize already that we have be- 
come better acquainted with each oth- 
er, and made newcomers feel acquaint- 
ed and welcome in our community. We 
have at least aroused social activity 
among the members. 

We have discussed many useful top- 
ics along our line of work. We have 
created a greater desire for reading, 
and for better literature, and have done 
many other things; but expect to doa 
great deal more the next year than we 
have done so far. We expect to work 
along the line of civie work in the fu- 
ture, as much as practicable. 

CARRIE COLVIN. 

Pike County, Illinois. 





Successful County Agent 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

This is the beginning of the second 
year of our farm and I 
am frank when I say to you that we 
are starting in this year with the farm- 
enthused and taking more 
interest in their than 
was known before in this county. Our 
with our 


county agent, 


ers thoroly 


business ever 


county agent, in connection 
county school superintendent, has thor- 
oly organized this county, and practi- 
cally every school district in the coun- 
ty has a farmers’ organization, which 
meets regularly, and the enthusiasm 
created by these meetings is working 
wonders, not only with the children, 
but the older ones. Those opposed 
to the county agent when first em- 
ployed, are falling in line, and are now 
among the leaders in this work. 

We held a seed corn sale recently. 
It was held under the most unfavor- 
able circumstances, the roads being al- 
most impassable, and the ground cov- 
ered with sleet. It was impossible for 
many of those having corn for sale to 
get their corn here, and, to be conserv- 
ative, will state that three-fourths of 
the corn sold was shipped here by ex- 
press. Much of the corn contributed to 
this sale was tested by the schools, 
and with each bushel of corn sold, 
there was attached the germination 
test. 

To show you the interest taken by 
our school teachers, 1 am quoting you 
from the ecard one teacher wrote to 
our county agent: 

“IT wish to announce that Judd Dis- 
trict No. 62 expects to have a bushel 
of yellow dent corn at the corn auction. 
The corn is ordinary, but tested. We 
have turned our sand table into a saw- 
dust corn germinator, and on. cold 
nights I almost had to sit up with it 
and keep a fire, so it would not freeze. 
We are testing one hundred ears, and 
hope to get a bushel from it.” 

This is just one of the many evi- 
dences of the good our farm agent is 
doing for Carroll county. Our farmers 
are certainly fortunate, and appreciate 
the fact that they have a county agent 
working in connection with the state 
and federal government bureau, which 
is the means of their securing talent 
in the way of lectures and demonstra- 
tions that can not possibly be had with- 
out a farm agent, and state and federal 
government cooperation. 

Night dollars and fifty-five cents was 
the average price of seed corn per bush- 
el, sold at auction on January 29th, in 
the court house at Carrollton, Missouri. 
The highest price paid for a single 
bushel was $125. One ten-ear sample 
sold for $26. One lot of one-half bush- 
el sold for $25. This sale marks the 
becinning of a county-wide educationa$ 
campaign for better seed corn. The 
Carroll County Farm Bureau, in co- 
operation with state and federal gov- 
ernment, promoted the sale. 

H. H. WILCOXEN. 





Carroll County, Missouri. 
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FREE {F_ You eo PATCH 1:55 
Are Over 21 Years 
and Answor these 
Three Questions. 


1,-In What Paper Painted in Aug. 1915. 


did you read this Re 
a4 Offer? belle eves this to be one of the Ft 
How Many 


oe Catti Ay 
Sheep, Hogs do 
you own? 
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use International | €4ch. 
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JUST MADE FROM MY BIG, $500. PAINTING. 


M. W. Savage wants to Give You his Latest and Finest and jicat Beautitul, _ 
Champion Stallion Gey UTELY FREE,—POSTAGE EPAID. 
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nest_Horse Pictures in the be 
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about 250 Brood Mares 
Guarantees this Splendid Color Picture,-as Described and True to Life. Art Pic tures, 
from Original and Exclusively Owned Paintines,—often retell at from $3.00 to $5.00 
Write at once,—you will be Sure of the Finest Horse Picture you ever Saw. 
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Dependable Tonic, 
Blood Purifier and 
Grain Saver,— 


3 FEEDS for ONE CENT. 





in Writing for Picture,—be Sure and Ask = 

tosend you my Color, Description Blank of 

Beautiful, $12.75 gael 25 Piece Set of Community Reliance Silverware, 
Also Biggest, Free Premium Offer,-in the World,-My Special $27.75 Free. 


FOR FREE PICTURE, WRITE TO M. W. SAVAGE, MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
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Tear out this advertisement, write your 
name and address on the margin and 
mailto us for new Catalog No. 24 telling 
you all about the saving you can make 
by doing your work with an EAGLE 
TRACTOR. 











4 
"you can get more 
money out or 


gf # every acre you cultivate 

: if you have this small 
EAGLE TRACTOR to do your 
hme seeding, dragging, 
harvesting, threshing and hauling. 


will do all your work cheaper, quicker and 
better than horses. Four models, adapted 
for different size farms. Easy to run, 
economical in fuel consumption. Built to 
stand up tothe grind of hard work day in 
and day out. 


EAGLE MFG. CO., 655 Winnebago Street Appleton, Wis. 








20% MORE PROFITS uss te 


Feeding is not the only important factor i 


Prope -r watering is even more essential. (lean 


more iecessary to your stock than feed. 


sanitary water is the cheape 
all nutriment that enters into the development of live stock, and a cost 
fhe quick solution of this lies in the 


securing good results from stock raising 
st element of 
inl supply is 


O=K vow STOCK WATERERS 


The “All-Year-Round” Waterers. 
degrees below zero weather, 
ease preventor., Lasts a lifetime, 
time and labor. Simple, practical, inexpensive, 
in summer and warm In winter 
O-K, order direct. 


2812 Floyd Avenue, 


Automatic feed. 
Pays for itself ina short time. Dis 
Reduces feed expense. 
Keeps water cool 
If your dealer does not eell the 
Shipped ready to use, freight prepald. * 


Write for catalog, price list and money-back guarantee, 


PHILLIP BERNARD COMPANY 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Guaranteed non-freezable in 40 


Saves 

















hood to look after subscriptions. 
club rates. 
Raisers for small clubs. 


benefactor in any neighborhood. 


good farm papers. 








CLUB RAISERS WANTED 


Wallaces’ Farmer wants a local Club Raiser in every neighbor- 
If there is no active subscription 
representative near you, write for samples and particulars about 
Some nice merchandise premiums are given our Club 
Cash Rewards are paid those who can 
spare extra time for the work. The returns are generous for what- 
ever time the Club Raiser can spare. 
He saves each member of his 
club 25c each year on the subscription price. 
farming and better citizenship by encouraging a wider reading of 
If there is a good Club Raiser near you, patron- 
ize him and tell your friends about him too. 
doesn't have a Club Raiser, drop us a card and the subscription 
blanks and agent's outfit will be sent you by return mail. 
Yours for good farming, 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


The Club Raiser is a public 


He promotes better 


If your neighborhood 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Flour City 


Tractors 


AD IS SMALL BUT IT COVERS 
A BIG PROPOSITION 


complete line of 
Heavy duty ue 
suitable for 
success and 
“FLOUR CITY’ 
guided by the dem 
Tractor efficiency. 
Catalog gives details. 
for it. 


KINNARD-HAINES CO. 
858 44th Ave. No. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Don't Pay War Prices 
for Your Fertilizers 


Don’t be fooled. That's just what you are do- 


ing. Afl the phosphorus you get incommercial 
fertilizers you are paying for on the basis o 

Sulphuric Acid War Prices 
Now fs the time to break away from this Sul- 
phiuric eet ge sama break away forever, for 
80 thing better—more lasting-—-more econ- 
omical, 





Finely Ground Phosphate Rock 


(Rhum Phosphate Mining Co,) 


is the answer. Our booklet and other litera. 
ture give full information and authorities 
: wing availability of our material. Com- 
pare our prices with the War Priced Acid 
Phosphate It is sh per Also think this 
over. 16% Acid Phosphate has 7 units phos- | 
s. Rubio's Finely Ground 14% rock has 
14. units of phosphorus. 
Write us 


RUHM PHOSPHATE MINING COMPANY 
Mines, Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 
New York Office, 61 Broadway, Room 2018 


Gamble Equalizers 


Save work 
and worry. 
Made for 3, 
4 or 5 horses 
for all kinds 
of farm tm- 
plements. 
fhey even 
1@ pull for 
_ h horse 
« to within a 


kK fraction ofa 
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Z fj 


suhag’: 







3 pound. Give 

~ ~paes Plenty of 

room fo rees-—no ru iW! ng of legs—no side 
push—n side toward furrow on rear 
foundation. They pull straight, cutting a full 
furrow Bullt of carefully selected, well sea 
soned wood, Cost so Iittie you can’t afford to be 
without them Write today for free tllustrated 
ng full line of Gamble Equalizers. 





catalog showin 
STAR MFG. CO., Dept. A, Carpentersville, Illinois 









“Safety First” on the Farm 


Elects ume? Safest 


c ligtt has p 
2” barns and outh 
asthe home. The 


Chroma, CEdvon- 


wehold drudgery, 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHT PLANT 
pro- 

“Ask for catalog 1). 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
198 Lakeside Ave. Orange, M. J. 


Distributor s Everywhere 


!d@ Diroct—At Factory prtoes. 
Aa a! Stee! Self-Lifting Farm Ga worn 
~— Stock Protection, Convenience lab solute 
Satety " lati a very Low Price XN suse 
arat tis only 
LAST FOREVER - ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED, 
K. C. Farm Gateo wil test, a life. 
~y- 


So 
At tans? 


FREE. ¥ 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON PRICE 
FIXING 


By B. H. Hibbard, of the Wisconsin College of Agriculture, at the Recent 
Meeting of the Nebraska Farmers’ Co-operative Grain 
Dealers’ Association. 


Did it ever occur to you that price 
fixing at your home town is more often 
consequence, or of more conse- 
that of the distant 
example, the 

to the 
elevators 


of 
mar- 
of 


of 


quence, than 
ket For 
savings due 
cooperative varies from two 
to six cents a bushel all kinds of 
grain. Taking as a rough compromise 
three, the 
price grain 
cents, have 
per from 
30,000 farmers. 


estimates 
establishment 


on 


reckoning aver- 
kinds of 
an added income of 4 
all the grain of 
This margin is a very 
important one, representing a 
gain probably equal to the net profits 
of a vast number of these grain grow- 
ers. The cooperative elevator move- 
ment has put out of business the great 
share of line elevators of the country, 
and by so doing has reduced the possi- 
bilities of price fixing in the grain busi- 
ness by certainly more than 50 per 
cent. Under the methods of the line 
elevators, the shading of a price for 
wheat to the extent of 5 cents a bushel 
was not a hard matter. The farmer, 
half of the time, did not know the 
grade of the wheat. He did not know 
how much dirt it contained, and cer- 
tainly did not know how it was regard- 
ed by the millers as a material for 
making flour. 

With all of 
not a difficult 
tion was quiet, 
lieve that he was getting 
of his product, when, 


and 
of all 


cents, 
age at 75 
we 


cent fields 


clear 


these unknowns, it was 
matter, where competi- 
to make the farmer be- 
the full value 
matter of 


as a 
fact, he wes getting much below that 
amount. This was much easier than 
fixing prices in the central markets, 
where eager millers and exporters were 
bidding for grain, and where price 
making forces were balancing the 
scales between supply and demand. 


Should we come to the point some day 


of using all our wheat at home, and 
should a tariff wall protect us from 
the foreign product, it would conceiv- 
ably* be possible for the millers to get 
together, squeeze out the little fellows, 
monopolize the business, and set the 
prices. This*is substantially what the 


American Tobacco. Company has done 
in its field. It is what a great many 
people think has been done in the case 


of the packers and the meat supply. 
However, an inquiry carried on. for 
ten years by the government against 
the packers, brought little of a convinc- 
ing nature to light. But we do not 
have to go to Chicago to find price 
fixing in the live stock market. It is 
often more easily found nearer home. 
Not so often in the vicinity of Omaha, 
or anywhere within the great stock 
feeding districts, as around the fringes 
om this district, however. Here are 
some undoubted facets: 

A stock shipper in a neighboring 


state found the business profitable, and 
decided to have a zoodly portion of it 
to himself. He put men at each of 
half a dozen stations, gave them an in- 
terest in the business and outlined the 
plan to be followed. Where there was 
little competition, he took a dollar 
margin on hogs and cattle, and two or 
three dollars on ¢ Where compe- 
tition developed, satisfied himself 
h less, and wi: especially skillful 
getting his opponent to bid more 
than stock was worth, and letting him 
have it in large amounts. For exam- 
ple, in one case, this monopolist lost 
$5,000 at a ition one year, but 
for after that, he made 
$5,000 a year, with expenses not a third 

Hle has ubstantial con 
trol of the business in six stations in a 
row on one line of railroad. At one of 
these, he broke up a farmers’ 
acive company. This did 
so much that there no 

cooperative operations. 

|} pany is likely to remain a 
ad, and he ¢: recover his 


tment a 


alves. 
he 
wit 


in 


iS 


given st 


sever 


il years 


of that 


sim 


coope r- 
paying 
advantage 
The com- 
long time 
extra in- 


ie Dv 


Was 





farmers 
number of for 
had never received over 6 


another case, a group of 


veals, 











Please mention 


thi P 
this paper 





l, organized a cooperative 
during the first two year’s 
S cents on an average. Here 


Had 


any, and 
eived 


vas price fixing with a vengeance. 








there been anything a quarter as big 
as this in the packers’ profits, the gov- 


ernment investigations should have 
been able to make out a case in one- 
tenth of the time they were at work. 


Whatever cz may be made against 
the packers, it has to be admitted that 
their prices go up and down wiih icg- 
ical curves, conforming pretty well to 
receipts This does not prove that 
they do not have an undue advantage 
in price making. It does, however, 
suggest very strongly that they do 
not have a perfectly arbitrary and free 
price making privilege. At all events, 
out of the wide margin of 40 per cent 
between the farmer’s and the consum- 
er’s price, taken as 100 per cent, the 
retailer gets twice as much as does the 
packer, 

Without doubt, it is easier to fix 
prices in the small town, in the retail 
trade, than in the wholesale trade in a 


ise 


city. For example, a few store-keepers 
get together and agree, in a friendly 
way, to sell certain canned goods at 


10 cents straight instead of three for 
a quarter, There is not one chance in 
ten that their customers will either find 


it ovt or quit trading with them in 
case they should. Yet in this little 
agreement, a difference of 20 per cent 
has resulted. Or one merchant may 
take the lead and others follow, thus 
making any sort of agreement unnec- 
essary. This leading merchant not in- 


frequently 
cent above those of neig 


sets his prices a full 10 per 
~hboring towns, 


and yet his customers do not, except 
in rare cases, go to the neighboring 
towns to trade, and the smaller mer- 
chents of his own town foilow his lead 
in their charges. 

The reason why these price making 
forces work so well in the small town 
is in some respects similar to the case 
of the grist mills run by water power. 
'm all the early years of such work, 
the dams were made on the small 
streams. Every tributary of the upper 
Mississippi had its mill; the main 
stream was not dammed until a very 
few years ago. Now the power fur- 
nished at Keokuk is greater than that 
of all the little streams above it, but 
this is true only because the _ utiliza- 
tion of the little streams is unprofit- 
able, for there is more power in them 
than in the great river itself. In the 
case of price fixing, the situation is 
not quite analogous. It is still. profit- 
abel to get everything possible out of 
the litthe branches. Our greatest wa- 
ters are near home 

In one line of business in Wisconsin, 
involving price fixing, we have made a 
careful study. This is in the cheese 
business. Here we have an industry 
involving some $25,000,000 a year It 
was the belief of many farmers that 
the prices of cheese followed the selt- 


interest and caprices of a small group 


of cheese dealers, who thwarted the 
operation of the law of supply and de- 
mand. These men, who seemed to 


occupy such a powerful position in the 
market, were accused of putting prices 


down just as the heavy rush of produc- 
tion began in the early summer, when 
it was time to buy for storage, and, 


after the storage houses were full, per- 





haps in November, these gentlemen ar- 
bitrarily raised the price to a conven- 
ient figure, at which to sell not only 
the current product, but millions of 
pounds which they had stored during 
the summer. One of these men, in the 
year 1912, paid a state income tax of 
$855, which you will agree sug a 
rather large income for a man in a 
small country town. He had speculat- 
ed in cheese, the price had advanced, 
he had reaped a reward. The summer 
of that year brought matters to a cri- 
sis. One morning in May, the cheese 
dealers met in a board meeting. It 
was presumably an open board, on 
which cheese was freely offered and 
purchased. Those who had done so 
well for a few years had apparently 
decided that it was too good a thing 


and had made 
On 
things seemed 


to pass around liberally, 
it harder for a new buyer to enter. 
this particular morning, 


about as usual to the observer. Cheese 
had been selling’ at 15 cen{s. It was 
time to_expect some decline, but no 
one was prepared for what happened. 
The highest bid was 12 cents. ‘he 





price for a week at least was thus low. 
ered 20 per cent. On the amount of 
cheese then coming into the market, 
this was enough to cut off $15,000 in 
the payments to the farmers of a sin. 
gle county. 

How, it will very properly be asked, 
were these men, some fifteen in num- 


ber, able to make such a change in the 
price? They had for the moment heen 
able to exclude other buyers, and, 


therefore, having the market to them. 
selves, became the price makers. What 


would such action do with reference to 
other market forces? To begin with, 
a farmer asked one of the dealers if it 
would not have been wiser to let the 
price down more gently, and avoid the 
shock of such a sudden drop. “Yes.” 
said he, “that is what I told the rege 


” 


There were three pog- 
sible outcomes. One was that nothing 
in particular might have happened. 
The farmers might have accepted the 
cut as they had many times before, and 
the consumer would have had no ad- 
vantage from it, the margin being ab- 
sorbed by the dealers. A second pos- 


of the dealers. 


sibility was that other dealers and 
wholesale merchants might have bro; 
ken into the market and raised the 


price, thus breaking up the monopoly 
of the members of the board. The third 
possibility was the one that did hap- 
pen—the farmers broke away from the 
leading-strings and made their way to 
the general market, leaving the board 


out. 

The story of the farnvers’ cheega 
selling organization in Sheboygan 
county, Wisconsin, is one full of infor- 


mation respecting the relation of the 


producer to the middleman and the 
consumer. Briefly stated, the farmers 


organized half of the cheese factories 
of the county into a federation. They 
put up a warehouse and cold storage 
building costing over $25,000, hired a 
manager at $2,500 a year, and went in- 
to the business of selling cheese to 
the wholesale trade. They now have 
two years of history behind them. They 


| have haridled some 7,000,000 pounds of 


ey 











cheese a year, at a saving of a quarter 
or half a cent a pound. What about 
the three cents, or even one cent, of 
which they talk? Let us see what hap- 
pened to the cheese dealers. Even be- 


fore the farmers’ company was started, 
the princely incomes of the cheese 
dealers vanished. Not because of the 
opposition, but because the facts of 
the market went against them. The 
man who had paid $853 income tax, 
next paid $53, then was bankrupt, then 
died—it is said because of worry. 
Cheese failed to rise in price in the 
winter; speculators lost. The farmers 
do not speculate. They do not sell so 
as to gain much of the spread of 12 


cents between producers’ and consum- 
ers’ prices. They sell to the wholesale 
trade at a small saving. Best of all, 
hey have learned what the market for 
cheese really is. They now know what 
can be done and what can not. The 
little game of price fixing has been ex- 
posed, and the farmers are marketing 
intelligently. But the necessary mid- 
dleman costs still absorb the main part 
of the 12 cents. The retail dealer gets 
nearly half of it, and the cheese pro 
ducers can not go into the actual busi 
ness. The solution of that riddle is 
another story. 


Smut Treating Question 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“Can oats be treated for smut in 
freezing weather without danger? Is tt 
too early to treat oats for smut now? 


Are they safe to feed after being treat: 
ed for smut?” 

Treating oats for smut involves the 
sprinkling of the seed with or the soak- 
ing of it in a solution made by dissol¥- 


ing one pint (or pound) of formalde 
hyde in forty-five gallons of water. In 
either case, the oats soak up enough 
water to swell considerably. Naturally, 
oats, When moist enough to swell, will 
be seriously damaged if the tempera 
ture drops below freezing. As a rule, 


therefore, we advise postponing the 
treatment of oats for smut until a short 
time before seeding. Moreover, whet 
the oats are treated for smut during 
ihe winter months, there is a chance of 
their becoming re-infected, they are 
stored away in sacks or in bins that 
have not been thoroly disinfected with 
formaldehyde solution. 

Oats which have been treated with 
formaldehyde solution are pe rfectly 
safe to feed after they have been a& 
lowed to dry out. 
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N- 4 
of 
t Poultry Department My FREE Book Tells How Thousands Make 
in : 
n- 

poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 

perience to this department. Questions relating to 
d, poultry Will be cheerfully answered, a 
m- = 
he e ° 
20 Grit for Baby Chicks | 
% Too much grit will kill baby chicks. , You Can Do 
at When we began the artificial hatching i cat ‘ inti the Same 
to of chicks, we were told to cover the et Ry ; 
= floor of the hover with sand, which 
he we did, and out of every hatch would ] Ship Quick from 
he lose some chicks, which, when they K , 
8,” were dissected, showed crop, gizzard ansas City 
rs and intestines with sharp, white ae Buffalo 
OB- or grit. Whenever we heard a shri " " 
ng cry of pain from the brooder, we knew Minneapolis 
ad. we would find a wee chick straining to Racine 
“1 _ movements which were mostly 2 Jim Rohan, President 
grit. 
ad For a good many years now, we have 
ab: given no grit until the chicks had 
Oe learned how to eat. At first, they will 
ind pick at anything white. From the na- 
T'Or ture of the digestive organs of a chick, 
the it seems reasonable to suppose that 
oly grit should not be the first thing to go 
vere into them. A first meal of bread and 
i milk may be followed by any ration 
ot with which the breeder has been suc- 
or cessful, with the omission of the grit, 
- until the chick knows food from grit. 
| So long as the variety of food on the 
= farm varies, it is not practicable to in- 
#4 sist that only certain formulas will 
the ine < a ee "i. Soca “oo B Pe 25 eworld"s greatest matches 

neESSE > in , Ss elle City won with perfect hatches** 

= one buys a commercial chick food, and J perfect hatches 
ries raga Mer. aig a gga Learn how Worlad’s But better than the 25 
hey there. “ed ration may oon _ 1e Championship Prize Win- | World’s Championships is the 
‘age same number of food constituents, but ; Sil i : big hatching successes and profit 
ny’ be made up of different grains each k ners make theirhig hatching paying success of hundreds of thou- 
. ac year. We would not buy a chick food increases and big cash profits. sands of users of my Belle City in all 
» to containing grit. ee You can do the same as easily parts of the country. 402,000 in use. In 
ea eee as they do, They,tell you how in My big Free Book, “Hatching Facts." I 
Sle ei a; 4 ad Nise at SE ee . ~ ”» ublish, for your information, many letters 
= Oats are all right if they have not been my big Free Book, Hatching Facts ie users in every community salbng their 
rs doctored to preserve them. Finely —their own experience tn their own words— experience—the most profitable record of 
‘ 4 cracked corn, broken rice, and infertile with 100 actual photographs of prize-winning poultry success you can Rave, Write for book. 
yo eggs which have been put on in cold hatches. Users of my Belle City win champion- Graiace the valuable pointers which winners 
hag water, cooked slowly for two hours, ships every year in competition with users of all give you, the book contains full description—all 
be and crushed shell in all, are also good. makes—many never used an incubator before, facts—proofs—particulars about 


ted If baby chicks were fed early in the 








oasis morning, when they first run out, they 

the would eat less grit. If the breeder is ncu ators 
: of not an early riser, he should put food 
The in the brooder at night. dB d 

tae and Brooders 
en 








See what the 25 Times World’s Champion 


“An outfit made for hatching that there*s no such thing as matching’ Belle City Hatching Outfit is like 


ry. Pumpkins for Fattening 


the 









































































































, The book shows that my Belle City has everything worth having in and on an incubator—copper tank— 
ners A poultry breeder who experimented = double disc self-regulator, safety i 
Il so with pumpkins for fattening a pen of lamp, double walls and double 
ff 12 surplus cockerels, put five cockerels in CG t M $1300 00 door and dead air space all over, Get M Fr Book 
sum- : : ryands 
sum I a fattening coop, covered with canvas et Vly ° pee ent yrree 
4 ae : sa 4 » €85 ‘ a ” 
all, to keep it dark. The birds were fed Gold Offers tester, sun hinge burner, funnel— “Hatchin Facts 
t for four times a day—two meals of boiled everything you need, including g 2 
what carrots, to which had been added corn With the Free Book comes my valuable instruction book on oper- OR naonge 
rhe meal for stiffening; one meal of bolied $1300.00 Gold Offers for the season ating, hatching and care of chicks. Great, big colored pictures give you an 
i) eX: pumpkins, mixed with ground oats and now beginning. Conditions so easy Book tells you all about my World exact idea of this wonderful hatching 
eting corn meal for stiffening, and one meal anyone may receive biggest pay. Famous double walled top heat a ae eee Werte Checmlenatin 
mid- of whole corn. Milk and water were Learn how I paid one Belle City user Belle City Brooder, guaranteed to Winners; the kind used by the U. S. 
part supplied for drinking; also grit and $156.25—another $50.00—two others each raise largest percentage of chicks Government, Department of the Savgyier, the 
= an . . . . 4 se i) rric ft / ges; 

gets charcoal. At the end of eighteen days, $45.0U—many others from $33.00 down. every time—a fitting companion saculcten Gra ihe atates;”* an 

pro- the birds had made a gain of over two Get the book. With it comes my to my World’s Champion Belle oe Fy ma 9 he lg 

busi- pounds each, and the flesh was said to ton-yeor ——. ee City Incubator, 'yens"® cup; 

* . . ua = same @ * kin 

le is be exceptionally fine in flavor and qual- Ag psy RR i ected ioe Se a This is the kind of hatching outfit that has will ei nh x8 


made all these wonderful Belle City rec- 
ords, the very same kind of hatching outfit 
that Twill send you if you decide to owna 
Belle City and join the profit makers. But 
first of all see my Free Book. It costs 


hatches that you 
will be proud of; 
the kind that will 
win big success 
and cash profits 


ity of meat. Moral: Plant pumpkins 
and carrots this spring, for fattening 
the surplus cockerels next fall. 


months’ home test — everything 


Learn how thousands have made big 
hatches and cash protits with my 25 times 
World’s Champion Belle City Incubator— 



































































































n howmy World Famous Belle City, Brooder you nothing but a postal. Write me to- for you; the kind 
saves the chicks and raises the highest day for_book, “Hatching Facts.’’ Jim that will put you 
x percentage—how you can make the most Rohan, Pres. into the Champion- 
in e Droo y en money out of chickens this year whether , ropa feb wena 
ul ¥ you go intoit on a large or small scale, Belle City Incubator Co. ” = Peake Hohe 
Is tt Our experience is that hens starting “Simply beats the dickens _ Box F12 Racine, Wis. i ae a 
now. into the broody stage with a thin breast How it hatches out the chickens” Write Me 
treat: bone, are neither good setters nor good Don’t let this big opportunity slip. Write me today 
mothers. They may stay on the nest . : 
s the closely, but before the chicks hatch, Z a, 
they are always a disappointment. ; : 66 1g 33 
soak- Sometimes pti will samameatiy hover | remove the hen, and make sure that | the incubator or brooder, which appar- BAIER 
_ » b « « ® 2 , . Py . 
ssolv- the eggs nll right till the last week; she remains off at least Jong enough ently is already cleaned, is work which Automatic 
nalde- then they are likely to get loose bow- | fF the eggs to cool sufficiently to feel | we attack only when we know that sur- Poultry Fountain 
r. In ‘ls, or to leave the nest, or get nerv- barely warm when touched to_ the wical cleanliness—cleanliness which i ; aud Heater 
ail ous. In a wavy. a hen that becomes | Cheek. It is better to keep the air of | yids us of germs—must be secured by | Daetircdl%, The extra exge 
ay, al , . 4 whi = nae - Paes P ine ‘ : > . { 00 t or one 
eh broody goes on a three weeks’ fast; to | the hatching chamber fresh and in- | assuming that every inch of woodwork INS Manu racTURED?, thee tase 
po do this, she needs surplus flesh t vigorating, so that the hen will want | with which the chick is to come in con- “‘ESTAND'SOLO BY? 4 |) Self-Heating Poul- 
1, will us, she needs surplus flesh to ; instincts of ¢ ‘mal he “— SOaith GROS.MrG.CO= try Fountains and 
Print Maintain her body heat at an incubat- | t© follow the instincts of a norma! hen | tact, has a germ clan of its own, and StissWa pan iu.” Heaters. Keeps wa- 
ng le ing temperature. She can’t hold body hatching her brood, and come off once | scouring and sunning as if in every ter at the right tem- 
| rhe heat if she is thin to start out with. | 4 4@y for food and drink. germ we slay an enemy. Strong, hot iitses i the cebbeet 
5 Eggs that are brooded by a.hen with soapsuds, hot salt water, and sun, if 94 weather and requires 
short insufficient. | nn, te used abundantly, are quite as effective A less than a gallon of 
when isullicient body heat never hatch out — pha . wes = shes “4 ollaweek. Madeof 
juring Strong chicks. A hen may not be Clean and Disinfect disinfectants as the strong smelling galvanized fron. A 
f much “bigger than a minute,” and yet disinfectants of which one is apt to long felt want sup- 
nee 0! pear ‘ é y € J . A Bea Stale : pone plied. Every hen 
y are be plump and full of vitality. Such a There is much less danger from the | gauge the effiicacy by the smell. To house needs one. 
2) , * a ; ie oF j , spe ¢ 7 > di Ee Cf » sure he ine ¢ ‘ > Price of Heater, 
~ that hen will bring off good chicks if the dirt we see than from the dirt we can be sure, the incubator and brooder a as, wanbanaemee 
i with ®erm is in the egg; but a hen lacking | not see. We will guard against visible | should have been cleaned and disin- Diitaiiaite. foantali: 
in vital; eee ‘ > ies: it is >» jnvisi thie 4 cte of 2 rere aw: f $1.25; Heater com- 
in Vitality can never produce a strong | enemies; it is the invisible which we fected before they were put away for ae cme a 
1 with chick, may neglect. To clean up a dirty in- |; the season, but that does not rid one for 62.50. Ask your 
Someti . . ub: 2 c ave some- | of the responsibili f going over them hardware dealer, 
rfectly Some times broody hens become slug- cub ator pi brood« - -_ 1 hav CPS ir ic Pea od - Bt a yh t and if he cannot supply you send us draft or post- 
en al fish from poor ventilation, and will not thing to show for one’s labor, seems a | again. iS much easier tO gO tO @ |} ofice money order to cover and we will ship same 
Temain off the nest long enough to | task worth while; to spend time in | great deal of trouble to prevent disease | direct you. Manufactured and sold by 
Properly cool the eggs. It is well to Cleaning and disinfecting and sunning | than to cure it. BAIER BROS. MFG. CO., Cissna Park, Ill. 
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Seed Corn Tester 


mer Makes complete tests in three 
w five days. Adapted to the 
Saturation, the Saw-dust or 
Sand, and the Earth or Sell test, 
Six Sizes: 24¢ to 66 bushels. This 
machine is also the 


| DOUBLE QUICK 
pees] Grain Sprouter 
ra or POULTRY SILO 


id ForSprouting oatsforlaying heng 
Also Starts GARDEN PLANTS Quickly 
A useful machine forevery farm. Send for free 
information. CLUOSE-TO-NATI RE CO. 
Colfax, lowa. 








TURKEYS. 





\ AMMOTH Bronze turkeys. Especially mated 














size and vigor. Sired by 42 lb. toms. Young 
toms welgh 26 to 30 Ibs. At#7toel0. Satisfaction 
guara Mrs. C. M Green, Fulton, lowa. 
PURE bred White Holland turkeys for sale. Toms 
I 65.00, hens 63.00. A. R. Burgess, Elkhart, Polk 
y. lowa 
M. B. turkey tome @5 each. R.C. Rhode Island Red 
ckerels $1 each. Mrs. Frank Herr, Alns- 
worth, lowa, 
Bronze tur ch color “ur 


, Hampton, ia. 


M* rr a? * es right. E. A M jaar 
A 
|e 
Powell, 





MMOTH Bronze turkeys, from strains iat 
e won at the leading shows of Siiecoatt al ad 
also Madison Square Garden. Mrs. E. B. 


Higginsville, Mo. 






NINE White Holland toms, for quick sale, 64.00. 
Mrs. W. E Crawford, Chapin, lowa. 





YOR SALE. White Holland toms—extra good enes. 
FI ova Dougherty, Loraine, lil. 





and $5. 














Ww NITE Holland turkeys, 63 Cora Bass, 
5, Red Oak, , Sow a. 

BR FF turkey tomes $5.00, 0, hens $3.00. Mrs. Geo. 

Walters, Seaton, Ill. 
ORPINGTONS. 

R “OSE Comb Buff Orpington cockerels. Farm 

t raised. Good quality. Prices right. Christena 
Hellmayer, Searsboro, lowa, 

birds, 


QINGL E Comb Buff ya pullets, fine 
‘ Martz strain, $1.50 up. . H. Conner, Clarks- 


ville, lowa 





V 7HITE Orpingtons—Some extra good ones. J. 
H. Hartehone, Traer, Lowa. 





"S big Buff Orpingtons are guaranteed to 


igen 
Cockerels and pullets at reasonable 


please. 





prices. C. &. Taylor, Ames, lowa. 

2 1 C. Buff Orpingtons. Fine birds, all ages. 
( Males $1.50 to $5.00; hens and pullets $1.00 

each. H. Cavell, Haverhill, lowa, 





Comb White (Orpington cockerels. Eggs 
Elizabeth Shafer, Bellvue, lowa. 


Mrs. 


‘INGLE 
s in season. 





BUFF Orpington cockerels for sale. 
Chas. Hinkley, Cameron, Mo. 


hg 





WYANDOTTES. 





I ANDY White Wyandotte cockerels, $1.50 each. 
Mrs. M. M. Starry, Webster, lowa. 





ig VER Laced Wyandotte cockerels, farm raised, 
well markeé Pricesright. Ben Dyvig, Jewell, 
lowa 
\ THITE Wyandotte cockere!ls at $1.50 each. 
Marquardt, De Bota. lowa. 








\ HITE Wyandotte (Fisbel strain) cockere|s, 82.00 
each; three for 85.00, six fer $9.00, Fred Van 
Antwerp, Lohrville, lowa. 











BRASMAS. 
T IGHT Brahbmas—E welasive ly for 35 years. True 
4 Brahma character, Cockere!s $2.00 Le 83.00 each. 


W ©. Fritchman. Muscatine, lowa. 


first cockerel, Kan- 
Cockerels $1.50-82. 


T IGHT Brahmas— First cock, 
4 sas City Firsts elsewhere. 
Mrs. John Walkup, Wheelipg, Mo. 





T IGHT Brahma cockerels, #1 50 to $2.50 Also 
4 Mammoth Bronze turkey toms and pullets. F. 









I’. Healy, Bedford, lowa, 
GEESE. 
: LOUSE ¢ , elther sex, 83.00 each. Wille 
Shaw, Poultry Judge, lowa. 


Néwton, 





MIEISCELLAN Sone. 








Q) » ROCK cockerels (Barred, Buff and White) 
40 ‘e) 42 Wyandotte cockerels (Silver, Golden, 
White or B uff); 4) Langshan cockerels (Black and 
l In 1 Cockers Buff and Wh le 
Lieds (Rost nele Con 
( Reoerh: Whi and Buff >t! 
ige Cochin cockerels. A srOu., 
i turkey ton $5.00 en 1 t 
ekin Ss and ak 
3 vinn ira ‘ W 
\ 8, #1.00 21.50 4 r 
| 
é BRE ~ e pure t kena, I 
4-1 EE! I ‘ ) 
e ‘ ( \ 
fea Large Catalog 
{ 
58 BREEDS ; 
Fow's c 22 yee A 8 ry fa 
Large \ T M 
24197 COCKERELS chick 
ens yeese duchs: seeds 


irees. LYE 


sar | tn “1 t z , 


eme " y a 
“ee _s r a  « i pon free AYE 
Blios Blair, N 

When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


| 





The Piling-Up Habit 


Nothing is more disastrous to chick 
health than piling up in the brooder. 


This habit is caused in the first place | 


by lack of heat, but once the chicks 
get it, they will crowd against one an- 
other, under the legs of the chick 
them, and put themselves in 
to have the day’s growth 
sweated out of them at night. Pre- 
vention consists in providing an abun- 


duck 
next to 
position 


dance of heat the first ten days or two 
weeks. Don’t try to save on oil at 
this time; give the chicks a high tem- 
perature with means of escaping it, 
and they will spread out as they should. 
We have had the best success when 
our brooder up next the pipes regis- 
tered as high as 105 to 110. At this 
temperature in the hottest part, the 
temperature outside the hover was 


about 190, and in the exercise chamber 
about 90. The chicks could not get 
into a chilling temperature wherever 
they went. They would venture out 
from the heat into the exercise room, 
seratch as industriously as old hens, 
and scamper back for a minute, then 
out again. 

A temperature of 90 under average 
conditions is warm enough for the baby 
chick, but if the temperature is 90 in 
the average brooder, in the hover 
chamber, the chicks will stay there, 
and not venture out much to the cooler 
air. A chick knows enough to get out 
from excess heat, but not enough to 
exercise to get up their circulation. If 
the air is good, the extra warmth of the 
brooder chamber will not hurt them, 
while the balmy air of the exercise 
room will coax them to do their small 
best at scratching. 

Mark the difference in the behavior 
of baby chicks with the hen on a warm 
June day and on an April day. How 
seldom will they leave the sheltering 
breast of their mother if she will hover 
them, and how reluctant is she to have 
them exposed! Heat is natural for 
chicks, and the only way to avoid the 


.piling-up habit is to furnish heat. 





Cleaning Nest Boxes 


All nest boxes should be of a kind 
that will permit removal from the hen 
house, and easy cleaning. A sulphur 
smudge is a good way of preventing 
mite-infested boxes. The smell of sul- 
phur is soon gone, and no trace is left 
to spoil the flavor of eggs, as is the 
case with disinfectants. To use the 
smudge, empty the nest box, and brush 
all straws and dust out. Have a shovel 
of coals on the ground; hold the box 
against it, preparatory to turning over 
it, and throw in a little sulphur direct- 
ly on the live coals. Drop the nest 
box, and leave till the sulphur pene- 
trates every crevice. Then whitewash, 
and put in clean litter. The box should 
tit on the ground closely about the 
shovel or kettle. 

A permanent nest box should be well 
built; cheap nest boxes can be re- 
placed with orange or cracker boxes at 
cost than it takes to clean them 
properly. 


less 





Storrs Layers Also Score 
High 


As has been previously reported, all 





the birds in the Storrs contest have 
been officially scored by an authorized 
judge. This has been done for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the show-room 
quality of all t specimen ntered in 
the laving contest n tabulating and 
immarizing the scores of the Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, it is found that the 
best single individual out of a hundred 
birds of t} breed is Hen No. 24, that 
cored wu it of.a possible 
1,000 for pertect best average pen 
Col Wa S iverage pen score 
f all the p his group i S61. it 
nteresting to note in this con 
on that the best laying pen of 
I ed Rocks scored cisinpaied best as 
a Only two per cent of the 
rds entered were disqualitied; one 
of these was for having white > lobes 
and the other for having a lecomiired 
her comb. Two other individuals, tho 
not disqualified, were not judged be- 
cause they were moulting. 





| 





Here’s the Only Incu- 
bator That is Cabinet 
Made—Scien- 

tifically Ven- 
tilated—and 

That Heats 


the Colder Edges 


First 


Backed by 21 


Years’ 
Experience 


RITE today for 

my offerand guar- 

anty that insures 

yourgetting the most chicks 

—and raising more of them— 

not only once but every time 

and in any weather—for the 
longest term of years in 


"4 “ SUCCESSF UL” 


Incubators and Brooders 


Backed by 21 years of successes. 


Write and let me tell you about its 20 big points for 


success, and receive my catalog FREE. Tells you about various incubators and 
brooders, the advantages of each, what size to buy, etc., and how to make good money 


from the very beginning. 


POULTRY LESSONS FREE 


to every buyer of a‘‘Successful’’ Incu- 
— or Brooder. a A regular $: 


itry stock an 

grade ou and and waterd 
little booklet, ““Proper Care and Feedin, 
Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys,’’ sent for 10c. 
Big catalog is FREE, Write for it. 
5. S. GILCREST, Pres. and General Mgr. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR co. 

1 Second Street Des Moines, lowa 





Write today, and remember that I still give 


Make Green Feed— 
increase Egg Yield 


Fresh, green hen teed by changing 
one bushel oats into three bushels 
crisp, green egg-making feedina 


“Successful” Grain Sprouter 
Made in all-steel sections—double steel 
walls—fireproof. es hens lay in win- 
ter. Ly? ehicks grow faster. Write 
today for descriptive circular. 





BHAODE ISLAND REDS. 


PLYMOUTH ROOMS. 





S.C. R. |. REDS 


Tompkins strain. Write for circular. 
P. BH. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 
106 SINGLE Comb Red cockerels, Dark red, 
good type; some extra good ones. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. R. G. Stoakes, 


Traer, lowa. 

R C. R. 1. Reds. Cockerels sent om approval. 
« Price $1.25 to $3.00. Hens $9.00 per dosen. 

Jacob Nissen, Meservey, Cerro Gordo Co., Ia. 








“Eggmore Strain” 
B. P. Rocks 

85 big fine cocker- 
els for sale at $2.00 
and $3 each. Send 
check with order 
and we'll ship what 
you want or retura 
your check. 

Sprucemead Fara 
So. Sth Ave., Sheldon, te. 

J. A. BENSON, Prop. 








OSE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels, $1 each. 
White Holland turkey toms, $6 eack. MKS. 
EDW. J. KLEIN WORT, Carpenter, lows. 





‘\ENGLE Comb R.1I. Red cockerels—Large, 
\ vigorous farm raised birds, $2.00 while they last. 
V. E. HARDY, Fonda, lowa. 





= boned Rose Com) Red cockerels, good color, 
farm raised, from my first pen; six for $1v.00. 
David Welle, Newton, Iowa. 





{HOICE Rose Comb Red cockerels, farm raised. 
J Chas, Blunk, Moreland, lowa. 


sade 


¥ C. RED cockerels—82, $3, and some extra choice 
tO. at@5. Alex. McNeil, Harlan, lowa. 





RE bred Single Comb Rhode I. Red cockerels, 
$i toss each. R. Sours, Floyd, lowa. 








ted cockerels. Good winter 
Nettie Davies, Worth- 


WARLY hatch RC. 
4 laying strain, 82 to @5. 
ing, 8. D. 





LEGHORNS. 


— 





marr 
‘ENGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cocker- 
, els and Indian Kunner drakes. 

8. J. GARDNER, tussel 





, lows 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 


“Weight With Quality” 

200 cockerels with great size and bone com- 
bined with best of shape and color. Write for prices 
and circular containing show record and descriptioa 
of stock. J. E.GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa, 





| eens Rock hens and pullete from prise 
winning stock: Bradley strain; ckl. mating, 
Price reasonable. Mrs. Geo. Shultz, Indianola, lowa. 


= Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks 
direct. Cockerels from 4 to 11 Ibs., both matings, 
$3105. Grace Coon, Ames, lowa, 








W HITE Plymouth Rocks. Large, vigorous, free 
range cockerels shipped on approval at $2 
s3 each. Greenwoed Farm, Hampton, Iowa. 





] ARRED Rocks. Large, vigorous, excellent barred 
cockerels, O. K. strain, $2.00 up. Mrs. Minale 
McConaugby, Martelle, lowa. 





Eggs for sale 


T IGH class B. P. Rock cockerels, 
Lesher, 


in season. Write for prices. D. H. 
Marton, Iowa. 





ey Plymouth Rocks—Chotce cockerels, hens 





Rose Comb Brown Leghorn Cockerels 








$1 $1 each, | or 6 foré5S. N. W. DIEHL, Berwick <, lowa, 

Ro Cc. Brow n L e ghorn cockerels at $l each. Choice 
birds. Roy Clappsaddle, Galva, lowa, 

NINGLE Comb Bull Leg strorn cockerels, $2.00 for 

\ beet, $1.00 for remainder, 85.00 for 6. "Blue rib 

bon winners. Healthy btock. Mrs. Conrad ‘Jonson, 

Spicer, Minn. 

P' RE bred White Holland turkeys for sale. Miss 
Clara Sebber, Thor, lowa, 


lass M 3 turkeys, fine plume 











ir eto BALE—High c 

















aud pullets. Sterling Martin, Melrose, lowa 
j YHITE 
each. 


\ JRITE 
Mrs. 


Pearl Guineas Se 
lowa. 


Rock cockerels $1.25. 
Mrs. C. G. Casey, Correctionville, 





for closing prices on Buff Rock hens. 
Frank Martin, Manson, lowa. 








1 UFF Plymouth Rocks—Cockerels, $2.50; well 
bred, carefully selected. Eggs $1.00 a sitting. 
Lucy Eminger, Gibson City, Il. 





d pullets 


] ARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels a 
Prices 


from prize winning stock. Both matings 
right. J. K. McGonagle, Washta, lowa. 





BY UFF Rock cockerels for sale. Mrs. Dan bartlett. 
Pai nora, lowa, 














































































age, heavy boned, field raised. Priced right. 
Kk. A. Mallory, Hamy ton, lowa MATES oe 
weeds alain eiegmcaiiigcaeas B. DP. noc K COCK EREL s. Large, vigorous, 
lot of R. C. Brown I rn cocke 4 al heavy boned,well barred birds at $2.00 and 62.50 
h. Special prices in 8 Me F. Ce i each. W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa, 
hockford i wa, eT BeORR raat veer 
ames = aemeerae aaa Ror SALE. Bradley’s Barred Rock cockerels, 
R C. WHITE Leghorn cockerels, 81 each, 6 for #5, farm ratsed, well marked, 82.00 or turee foré5.0 
. EM er, Pia surg, Mo Cloverdale Farm, South Amana, lowa, 
Sata EEN aE = fesenedaa cciadisacadas . ———— 
q! NGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels vc: Pekin - Barred Rock cockerels (Park’s bred to lay 
N drakes $1.2 Kalix Poultry Farm, Madrid, la. strain) write L. B. Lahue, Forest City, lowa 
( HHOTe Single Comb White Leghorn cockereis. | ger Rock cockerels. Choice vigorous birds 
I green Hill Farm, Northwood, lowa DD até2. Mrs c. M. Green, Fulton ‘ 
.C FEW choice White Rock cockerels at $2 and $5 
DUCKS. t k 32 
pit . cee A each, 8S. H. Newell, Seaton, I!! 
MM‘ 5 H. White Pekin ducks at #1.25; drakes >a : HE. 4 
M*s 31 7 J. Dooley, Keosauqua, iowa, WV HITE Rock cockerels, scored sto #2.00) 10 98.00 
ERIE AES z es each. White Rock Farm, hk. 1, (iriswold, 1& 
THITI indian Runner drakes. } iiry Queen strain > ; rela 
W Mrs. L. A. Hod 1, Clarksville, lowa W R vs HT’ S Barred Plymouth Rock coe cerels a0 
Sie “2 salah bse! ee. > each lots of 4 or more. afe Us 
Wright, ‘Knaky , lowa, 
Muscovy an- P 
ot MU) dotte cockereis. Fr . Neb aS Jer gRE ane e—r org 
: ects B* AR on - Dp R ock ye ari ling hens, 200 egg sire, $1.50 
p RE Fawn and White Indian Runner ducks. $1.50 ! Edwards, Rockbridge, Ill. ; 
each, $4.00 per trio. Bertha Goodwin, Tracy, la. aa 
<i cari rsdens (cCRER bred B. P. R. cockerels. Nat. & 
Owens, Traer, lowa. 
erties ete —— 
RPPLLPDLDPL LLL aa marr eat 
Profitable Poultry, Fin 
at bar Fain rices. J Lates sblist pictures 
Pedigreed Fox Terriers At barsain p fe Latest Book ronnie Frenne 
Dark brindie bull dogs- ay ile 30, 85.503 ‘females, \ v} altry, describes | rm yP try Farm with 63 es 
$5 FRED GATES, Nevada, Iowa. Reg bred varieties le sihagh se son a etre ince 
—— = seamen ee . a A bators, sprouters, etc, 8 great be nly 5 cents 
ps DIGREED © ollie pups—Females, 85: two Berry's Poultry Par, pe 105, Clarinda, | lows 
ofce 7 mo. old male at #15 each; also older a _————————$———— 


- HEALY, Muscatine, 


females. U. 


lowa, 
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Get FREE Chicken Book 


4 Our big, illustrated, 
, 1916 Year-Book, 
4 ‘‘Profits in Poultry 
Keeping,’’ will 
help you make more 
\ money with your 
\ fowls. Tells how 
4) to raise chicks, 
get more eggs 
and make larger 
profits with less 
work, Learn about 


Cyphers-Built 
Incubators 


Sold at Low Prices 
Used by leading poultry keepers the world over. 
Quality unequalled. Hot-water or hot-airas you 
prefer, Big hatches, and a guarantee that 

rotects you; backed by 20 years of leadership. 

Riso tells about other free literature on poultry 

keeping and our ‘‘Personal - Letter” Service. 

We want you to write for this FREE Guide for 

Poultry Raisers today. 

CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 

Dept. 136, Buffalo, N.Y. 


York icago alas 
Boston Kansas City Oakiand 


Get Rid of Cholera 


“Two years ago we lost 250 young chicks 
or more Rous White Diarrhoea, also about 
100 old hens from Cholera. We tried over 
half a dozen different remedies at differ- 
ent times but each failed to effect a cure. 
Early last spring the young chicks began 
to die again, also a few old hens. We 
saw Chictone recommended and sent to 
the Wight Company for a 50c box. We 
gave it according to directions and both 
old and young ceased dying. We have 
never lost a chicken since using Chictone 
and now have a fine, healthy flock.’’ 
Mrs. W. W. Hess, Bradford, Ohio. 

Chictone gets results! Resolve today 
that you will insure your birds against 
Cholera and Roup—that you will get 
more eggs. Chictone will help you. There are 
ots of substitutes but there’s only one Chic- 
tone! Sold in 50¢ boxes—under money-back 
ie Delay is dangerous. Order today 
rom 


THE WIGHT CO., Dept. 1121, LAMONI, IA. 




































§ 9.25 Mankato Incubator 


Only Greatest offer ever made on incubators 
and brooders, Get full story by sending for 
big free book of the biggest incubator com- 
pany of the northwest. Prompt attention. Quick 
delivery. Strong guaranty. Thousands in use. 


end Your Name. Made of California 
redwood. Triple walls, asbestos 
lined. Heavy pure copper tank. 
Safety lamp. Strong egg tray. 
Tested thermometer and every- 
thing you need. Strong 
guaranty. Prices rock bottom. 
Send your name today. 


ANKAT@INCUBATOR CO. 
7 Mankato, Minn. 
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ae PROOF NESTS 


> { Knudson’s wonderful patented gai!van- 
ized Steel Nests (not e nest) banish 
lice and mites, keep hens healthy, make 















more eggs. Six nests per section. 
on money back guarantee. 


z , fem That’s the name 
of our new book- 
, let. Send for it to- 
= day. Tells how toincrease 
your ope, production. Ask for 

book or send $3.50 one set or $10.00 

set of three sections, (18 nests). 


KNUDSON MFG. CO., Box 712 


BIG HATCHES! | 


On One Gallon of Oil- 
One Filling of Tank! | 


SATO incubataus produestianee 
average hatches because center 
beat insures even temperature, 
Hinged glass top puts eggs, ther- 
Mometer and all in plain sight, Be) 
faving labor. Oil tank needs but 
One filling for entire hatch. Flame 
Teguiator saves 8 to 6 gals. Ol) 
every hatch. Hatching chartand 
money making book on requ 
rite for them and new catalog. 
RAYO INC. CO., U. D. Sta. 3394, Omaha, Neb. 






























se The famous Pioneer Hatcher of 

— Quality made by experts of 22 
years’ experience. None better at any 
price No cheap pasteboard or metal 
Z affair Double wooden walls, dead air 
epace, redwood, hot water copper tank, 
self regulator. safety lamp, high nur 
sery. frost simple and durable; set up 
ready to use. Mone ck guarantee. 
Brooders $2.25 up... Factory price saves 
half. Big catalog free. rite to-day. 


Neubert tncubator Factory,8o1]7Mankato, Minn. 


ae POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1916 has 200 pages with 
many colored plates of fowls truetolifc. Ittells 
all about chickens, their prices, their care, di- 
seases and remedies. Allabout Incubators, their 












prices and their operation, All about poultry 
houses and how to build them. It’s an encyclo 
& pedia of chickendom. You geed it. Only lie 
C. O. SHOEMAKER, Box 405 port, Like 
Vaiuable Poultry Book 


hk 60 BREED Free—New 100-page 
ta 22nd Annual Edition. Fine pure bred chick- 

Bey ens, ducks, geese and turkeys—Northern 
raised, hardy, beautiful. Fowls, Eggs and 
Incubators, low prices. America’s greatest 












® - poultryfarm. Write today for Free Book. 
+ F. NEUBERT CO., Box 807 Mankato, Minn. 





Location of Thermometer 


When we speak of the egg requiring 
a temperature of 103 as an incubating 
temperature, we do not mean that the 
thermometer should show 103 when 
hung above the eggs. The nearer the 
source of heat, the higher the tempera- 
ture. The thermometer should be kept 
at a point whre 103 registers on or 
among the eggs. It is always best to 
follow the directions with the incu- 
bator. The manufacturers are inter- 
ested in their customers’ success; they 
wish as many 100 per cent hatches of 
fertile eggs as it is possible to get, 
and their directions give the methods 
that have proven most successful with 
them. Since they have brought off a 


good many more hatches than any one 
operator, it is reasonable to* suppose 
that they know what they are talking 
about. 

When an incubator is shipped, a ther- 
mometer which has been tested and 
found correct is sent with it, but ther- 
mometers change, and the only way to 
be sure of their accuracy is to test the 
thermometer by a physician’s, before 
using it as an indicator. To test, get 
a basin of water at about 100 degrees, 
stir it with both thermometers, watch- 
ing the incubator thermometer closely 
for the highest temperature it regis- 
ters. Mark this down, and also the 
temperature of the physician’s ther- 
mometer. Then add hot water care- 
fully, and try again, watching the incu- 
bator thermometer very closely, for it 
is not marked to register decimal parts 
as does the physician’s. The physi- 
cian’s registers the highest tempera- 
ture of the water, and remains fixed at 
that till the mercury is shaken down; 
the incubator thermometer registers 
the changes. 

It is always well to use several ther- 
mometers in setting the incubator, and 
make sure that the heat is even over 
the tray. The physician’s thermometer 
is a help in this. If there is an error 
in registration, mark the incubating 
temperature very plainly on the glass 
—making the correction in red ink to 
keep you reminded of the error. 





To Scald or Not to Scald 


“Why,” asks a farmer’s wife, “is it 
considered objectionable to scald a 
chicken to be sold on the market?” 

The skin of a scalded chicken will 
become mottled and thick; the bird 
does not have the fresh, flexible, clear 
skin of a dry-picked chicken. The dry- 
picked fowl should not be chilled in 
cold water, because this robs it of the 
downy look which belongs to a freshly 
picked, air-chilled carcass, 


Spring Plans for Winter Eggs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

If we would expect to get a profit 
from our hens next winter, the time to 
begin the plans is in the spring. The 
best winter layers are pullets hatched 
at the right time to bring them to ma- 
turity about the first of November. My 
experience with hens has convinced 
me that Wyandottes, Rocks and Rhode 
Island Reds should be hatched about 
April 15th. If earlier than that date, 
they will commence laying in October, 
and, after laying for a few weeks, stop 
and partially moult, giving us no more 
eggs until late winter or spring. April 
chickens, iiven careful care during the 
summer, and kept growing, will begin 
production early in November, and 
continue right thru the coldest winter 
weather. 

Brahmas, Langshans and Cochins 
are slower to mature, hence, to make 
good winter layers, they must be 
hatched considerably earlier. Leg- 
horns, Minorcas, and birds of that class 
will mature in much less time. They 
never make as good winter layers, how- 
ever, as the larger breeds, but chicks 
hatched the first of June will some- 
times lay in November. 

In planning for winter eggs, choose 
only the most vigorous stock to breed 
from, and, if possible, get eggs from a 
known strain of good winter layers. 
48 pedigree counts in cattle and in 
horses, it is becoming more and more 
a certainty that it counts with hens. 
Plan now for a supply of eggs next 
Thanksgiving, when they will be worth 
-lose to 60 cents per dozen. 

C. He. 








Extra Money for Farmers 


and for Farmers Wives too 
1000% Profit Yearly 


Every shrewd man or woman on the farm is going to 
answer this ad or lose many dollars this year. Send no stamps 
nor money. Simply mail a postal card with your name and 
address. We will send you free the evidence to prove the Sure 
Hatch Incubator is the biggest money-maker on the farm. 

Thousands of others are getting this big money—you, too, 
can doit. It’seasy. We show you how with this wonderful 
money-making 














$2,000,000 an i8 Y ars Experience 


have gone into this 1916 Sure Hatch. It is superbly built. 
Requires only asmallspace. Justa little corner somewhere around 
the house. Takes but little attention and time. First thing you 
know you’ve got a big hatch of strong, sturdy chicks. 


Pays For Itself Freight Paid; FixturesFree 

The money you pay for the Incue , We pay the freight _enywhere on 
bator comes back to you in a few both the ncubator and Free Fixtures. 
weeks with a nice profit besides. Besides this we give you absolutely 


: Free these Fixtures: Thermometer, 
The safe way is the Sure Hatch way. Spirit Level, Funnel, Egg Tester and 


For this sturdy Incubator will go on the great teacher of Poultry Raisin q 
year after year making money for the Tach Sam Poultry Book § 
‘you. Investigate our generous offer. write today for our illustrated 


BIG FREE BOOK 


_ Tells all about the superior constructed Sure Hatch Incubator and is 
brim full of interesting information on Poultry Raising and Poultry Profits. 
Don’t delay. Just send your name and address on a postal, the Big Book 
comes free. Early hatches pay best. Address 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., 5.50% 5°? ne. 


One Gal. Oil 
One Filling 














Biggest 
Hatches 


















I ‘HE secret of X-Ray Record Hatches lies in the 

X-Ray Duplex Central Heating Plant. The lamp 
center, beneath, sends the heat wf where it strikes 
the X-Ray Vapor Generator. Here it takes up 
the proper amount of moisture and is evenly 
distributed to every corner of the hatching chamber 
by the X-Ray Duplex Heater. A perfectly simple, 
simply perfect heating plant. The 


| X-Ray Incubators and Brooders 


have fifteen of these Big Special Features. Get free 
book'and read all about the X-Ray. See what users 
say about it. You ought to know all about these 
fifteen special features, Sold direct from factory. 
No agents, no middlemen’s profits. Axpress paid 
to practically all points. Shipment made same day order is 
received and no delays on account of slow freight. Send postal 
today for X-Ray book of Incubator and Brooder Facts No. 46, 


The X-Ray Incubator Company | 








Express 


Paid Dept. 46 Des Moines, lowa 








JNOIAN RUNNER DUCK CULTURE 50 Best Paying Varieties 

Finest illustrated duck book published. Hardy Northern raised Chickens, 

Tells how to hatch and care for greatest ques Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Pure- 

egg producing fowl on earth. How to get a | bred heaviest laying strains. Fowls, Eggs, 

Start. Quotes low prices on stock and eg; f Incubators, all at low prices. Large new 
fda Breeders’ 


finest strains. Weawi and Br Sy Guide Free. 
W.A. WEBER, Box 907, Mankato, Mino. 








Sent for 5 cents postage. re 
BERRY’S FARM, BOX 148, GCARINDA, 1owa 
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| Hearts and Homes 


This Gepartment was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
end Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
whee will not be published. Address all inquir- 





and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Walleces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








A Pleasant Evening 


We are often asked for a program 
for an evening’s entertainment, suit- 
able for young and old. The pleasure 
of an entertainment depends largely on 
the disposition of the guests to enter 
into the spirit of the occasion. A neigh- 
borhood entertainment given recently 
went off well because everyone helped. 
The class giving the entertainment met 
one evening, decided what to do, and 
who was to do it—then left the plan- 
ning for each stunt with the individual. 

The general outlines of the program 
were to take a train trip to Circusville, 
and return, with stop-overs for a circus 
performance and for refreshments. 
Without rehearsal, a most enjoyable 
program was carried thru. The man 
appointed conductor for the trip pre- 
pared his own ticket, which was writ- 
ten on a long strip, and read: “Round 
trip to Cireusville. Contract—Passen- 
gers agree to work their way. Dam- 
ages for accidents will be assessed to 
passenger. Stations—Riddleville, Story 
Tow, Bow City, Gossipburg (five min- 
utes for water and light refreshments. 
Passengers must here talk continually, 
to save water and refreshments), Guess 
Town, Cireusville. Return trip—Train 
leaves at 9 p. m. Stations—Knocker- 


town, Chop Suey (ten minutes for 
eats), Boquetville (unlimited), Sta- 
tion 22.” 

The entertainment was held in a 


large room furnished with camp chairs 
—the chairs being arranged in double 
rows, with an aisle between, as in a 
train. As the guests entered, they 
were greeted by a policeman-conductor, 
who handed them tickets punched at 
the place they were supposed to pay 
their fare, and brakemen showed them 
to their seats. A lusty cab driyer kept 
calling: “Carriage to any part of the 


city,” while the brakeman cried, “Train 
for Circusville.” 
When the train started, with the 


clanging of bells and whistling, enter- 
tainment was furnished between 
tions by a.group of men who had taken 
seats together for the purpose of sing- 
ing college: songs, and giving college 
yells. When the conductor called the 
stations at which their tickets were 
punched, the guests rose and added 
their inite to the fun. A peanut. boy 
passed down the aisle with apples and 
peanuts, which beguiled the time to 
Circusville, where everyone left the 
train, and those in charge of the cir- 
cvs hurried off for the parade. This 
was not elaborate. A Victrola was set 
to a noisy march, the bandmaster con- 
ducted an orchestra of make-believes, 
each member going thru the motions 
of playing an instrument. Behind, fol- 
lowed the animals, each with his label 
on his. back. 

The glory of the procession was the 
bareback rider. A,dignified matron sit- 
ting on a spirited steed constructed of 
a carpenter’s horse, with a broad board 


for a seat, and ball-bearing casters 
screwed on each foot—with a thin, 
shapely tread cut from a board, and a 


bushy tail of rope, and drawn by two 
clowns—the effect was indescribably 


funny. The managér of the parade be- 
seeched the anlookers to watch their 
horses—but there were no runaways. 


The circus performance proper con- 
sisted of music and stunts. The tight- 
rope walker, with a long balancing rod, 


walked a big rope stretched on the 
floor The snake charmer wound a 


length of rubber hose, with red tongue 
and slender tail, ahout her body. The 
organ man, with a toy monkey, Sang 
a melancholy solo, and then ground out 
a tune which the Victrola played. With 
due respect for the great musical ar- 
tists, lesser lights went thru the pan- 
tomime of singing their numbers. They 
were announced as appearing on the 
program—their voices did. An athlete 
made some astonishing turns. The 
bareback rider rode around in state: 
and the strong man, padded out, and 
armed with cotton balls plainly marked 
300. pounds, did some wonderful feats 
of strength. Punch and Judy also en- 
tertained the audience. Each perform- 
er made the most of the occasion, and 
all were loudly applauded. 

On thie return trip, the guests were 
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Ou 
hl An improved, semi-permanent, changeable, reproducing 
IH stylus of tungsten combining all the desirable features 
‘i of the Victor system of changeable needles with 
" the added advantage of playing 50 to 200 
ih records without changing. 
i 
ith After searching the earth for ’ etter 
ii stylus material, a Victor expe dis- 
i covered the miraculous reprod icing 
I} and wearing qualities of the tu :sten. 





more. The life of the Tungs-tone 
Hi, : Stylus depends on the character and 
fh a volume of the records played. 
} ‘| YOU DON'T HAVE TO CHANGE THE TUNGS- 
ili TONE STYLUS until it wears out. When this takes 
! H place the stylus simply stops reproducing asa signal for 
\e}e4 anew one. There is no danger of spoiling the record, the occasion. 


Stylus to all Victor users. 






il manufacturers of machines opetated with a permanent 

jewel point, but the Victor Company knows whatothers fits all Victor sound boxes. 
i] 

Mi 

K 

nt 

( Made in Full Tone and Soft Tone 


Boxes of ten, 25¢ 


The Tungs-tone Stylus will play from 
fifty to two hundred shen 


Mt because, strange to say, tungsten is softer than the rec- 
ord, although its wearing quality is one to two hundred 
per cent better than the hardest steel. We cannot ex- 
plain why—it is one of nature's secrets—a phenomenon. 
We only know it is true and recommend the Tungs-tone 


U 
i NO NEEDLES TO CHANGE is the chief nostrum of 


Packages of four, 10c 


Manufactured exclusively by 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


i 
H Fe\ictor lalking Machine Company 


announces an important discovery 


! TheVictor Tungs-tone Stylus 


s or even 
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will learn in time, namely: that no permanent At 


point can be made to last forever on hard disc gag ii 

records. The jewel stylus was a success on the i 

old wax cylinder records, but jewels do wear Hy 
Tone 


rough in time, and, if not instantly detected 
and changes made, will quickly spoila valuable 
collection of records—a most insidious danger; 


miraculous properties of tungsten tor reproducing styli. 


TUNGS-TONE is a trade-name and was coined for 
he new Tungs-tone Stylus is made in 
SOFT TONE AS WELL AS IN FULL TONE and can 
be changed instantly, just the same as a steel needle. 
The virtue of the Tungs-tone Stylus lies in a small cyl- 
inder of tungsten projecting from the end of a steel 
holder in which it is rigidly set. 


The tiny cylinders of tungsten reproduce Victor Rec- 
ords better than any other known material. 
strong and fullas totone. The Victor Tungs-tone Stylus 


Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily 
played only with Victor Needles or Tungs- 
tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor 
Records cannot be safely played on machines 
with jeweled or other reproducing points, 
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hence the Victor Steel Needle, to be used but ii 
once, was the only practical needle for the new 
gramophone type of hard record until the discovery of the 

















Smooth, 


Important warning. 


Feb. 11,15 6, 





offer 
criticisms, if any, at Knockertown. At 


invited to make comments and 
Chop Suey, apples, peanuts, chewing 
gum and home-made candies were dis- 
tributed by the train boy; also maga- 
zines and papers. Boquetville was the 
opportunity for passing compliments 
and Station 23 speaks for itself. 

Where it is not practicable to spend 
time jn rehearsals, an evening of this 
kind will be found very acceptable, and 
such a program admits of infinite va- 
riety and change. If anyone has a spe- 
cial stunt—playing the French harp, 
turning somersaults, whistling—any- 
thing—he can do his share. The best 
kind of an entertainment is that which 
calls for the enlistment of every one’s 
talent. 





a e 
Serving Large Parties 

Large community parties are fun, but 
a great deal of work, unless a good 
executive is at the head. The follow- 
ing plan adopted by a Des Moines 
church in serving, has proven excel 
lent. Recently, a party of four hun- 
dred were served by this method com- 
fortably and quickly. 

Before the night of the dinner, hosts 
and waiters were appointed for the 
evening. Kach host was to serve 
twelve guests; each waitress (for the 
ladies did the serving), one host. The 
tables were laid with sixty at a table, 
giving five hosts to each table. When 
time to serve the dinner arrived, the 
hosts first found their way to the ta- 
bles, and eleven guests made their way 
to his group. 

In the kitchen, portions were served 
on platters and in dishes sufficient for 
twelve helpings. The waitress carried 
a tray with the chicken, potatoes and 
gravy to the host she was assigned to 
serve, and later a tray with twelve in- 
dividual dishes of peas. The bread, 
butter, cream, sugar and relishes were 
on the table. The host served his 
guests as if they were at his own table. 
Coffee and pie were served together. 

The advantages of this system are 
that it relieves the congestion in the 





kitchen, the food is served hotter and | 
more quickly, and the entire four hun- | 
dred, in this instance, were eating at 
the same time. 

To our mind, service at large affairs 
should be attended to by young men. 
In older countries, boys are trained to 
make themselves useful at the tea 
table and supper parties. We do not 
like to sce sturdy boys waited on by 
women old enough to be their moth- 
ers or grandmothers, and are sure the 
boys would gladly help if they were 
brought up to it. To assume that they 
would be clumsy and awkward is to 
make them so. 





Sweet Peas 


A lady whose brother has won many 
prizes on his sweet peas, sends us a 
clipping from his local paper, describ- 
ing some of the favorite new sweet 
peas. This garden is not in the coun- 
try, but at the rear of a drug store in 
a business district. As the paper says, 
“It is like an desert con- 
pared with other beck yards of the 
business district, and is a splendid ex- 
ample of what transformation could be 
brought about in most towns with a lit- 
tle labor and civic pride. 

“One of the newest of 
last year is agricola 
pink heliotrope shade on a_e white 
ground. Dorothy—a rosy lilac, is the 
best of its class, while in the lavender, 


Oasis in a 


peas 
a very 


grown 
delicate 


the best is George Herbert. Dobbie’s 
Blue Picotee, exhibited for the first 


time in London last 
vorite blue. Edna May Improved was 
his best white, and Dobbie’s Cream 
was the best cream. Of the new pinks, 
Elfreda Pearson was the favorite pale 
pink; Edith Yarlow, rose pink, and 
Hercules the best dark pink. All of 
these plants produce unusually large 
blossoms with long stems.” 


year, was the fa- 





Ifeating aluminum ware when dry will 
not injure it. An aluminum kettle with a 
tight-fitting lid furnishes an easy means 
cot preparing hot doughnuts for breakfast. 
Put the doughnuts in the kettle, cover, 
and set in the oven until warmed thru. 


‘Light as 7 
a Feather’ 
“Talk about light, 


fluffy, tempting 
and wholesome 


Jelly Rolls, 

Cakes, Biscuits, 

and other good 
things. My! but 


CALUMET 
BAKING POWDER 


certainly beats the band 
forsure results—for purity, 


economy and wholesome bak- 
ings. Tell your mother to try 
Calumet Baking Powder on 
the money-back guarantee.’’ 

Received Highest Awards 


New Cook Book Free — 
See Slip in Pound Can, 


—_— 








The doughnuts should not be sugared. 





Please meation this paper when writing. 
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The Farmer’s Wife 


She stands before the footlights, does the 

farmer’s wife today, 

she occupies the center of 

stage; 

She's had greatness thrust upon her in a 
most surprising way, 

And to write about her seems to be the 

rage. 


And the 


She’s an economic problem they are try- 
ing hard to solve, 

Is this busy little woman on the farm; 
Apd the writers are so worried, that in 
tears they quite dissolve, 
lor they view the situation with alarm. 


They preach to her and pity her, and vow 
she is a slave— 
Oh, they seem to have it in for her, 


for fair; 
But, alas! when they point out to her the 
way she should behave, 
She goes her way and doesn't seem to 
care. 


In stuffy, back-hall bedrooms, day after | 


day they grill, 
they beg of Mrs. 
the air; 
while, to teach her how to 
they’re working with a will, 
Serenely, she prepares 
fare. 


While tube to take 


And cook, 


They hint that she is narrow, and they 
tell her of the joys 

And privileges that come to those who 
roam; 

3ut, while they talk, she’s thinking of her 
flock of girls and boys, 

And the joy and sweet contentment of 


her home. 


tell her that her husband is a tyrant 
born and bred, 

And never dream she's laughing in her 
sleeve. 

doesn’t care to argue, tho there’s 
much that might be said; 

And she’s willing that their minds they 

should relieve. 


They 


She 


But, after all, down in her heart, she's 
weary of the show, 
And she's thinking, as she turns the 
printed page 
Where advice and admonition and praise 
and censure flow, 
That she'd like to take a rest, and leave 


the stage. 
—Elizabeth Clarke Hardy. 





Sandwiches in the School House 


Well-prepared sandwiches should form 
an important part of every school lunch. 
They are easily made, and should be very 
wholesome and palatable. Variety is the 
spice of life here as elsewhere, and there 
should be at least two kinds of sandwich- 
es in each Junch. The number and kind 
may be varied from day to day. 

Cut the bread for sandwiches into thin 
slices of uniform thickness, with a sharp 
knife, and spread the butter evenly over 


both slices of bread, in order to keen it 
moist and prevent any fruit filling that 
may be used from making the sandwiches 


sogey or indigestible. Sandwiches made 
several hours before they are to be eaten 
should be wrapped in a moist cloth and 
kept in a cool place, or wrapped in wax 
paper, to prevent them from drying or 
absorbing odors. 

In giving these directions for making 
sandwiches, Miss Bab Bell, of the college 
of agriculture of the University of Mis- 
souri, says little about meat sandwiches, 
because most people are familiar with the 
Odinary ham sandwich, and in many 
cases such meat substitutes as peanut 
butter, eggs or cheese should be used in- 


stead of the more expensive meats. 

Bread and Butter: Cut the bread in 
thin slices. Spread the butter evenly on 
both slices, and press together. 


Lettuce: Make a bread and butter sand- 
wich, and place a leaf of crisp lettuce, 
Washed and thoroughly dried, between the 
two slices. Put a teaspoonful of mayon- 
naise dressing on the lettuce leaf. 

Nuts: Make a lettuce sandwich, spread 
one with nuts, chopped fine, artd 
Mixed with good dressing. 

Chicken: Chop cold boiled chicken and 
Moisten with mayonnaise dressing. Spread 
between bread. Add a lettuce leaf. 

Eges. Chop the whites of hard-boiled 
fine. Mix the yolks with may- 
Onnaise dressing, and season with pepper 
and salt. Add the whites, and spread be- 
tween bread. Lettuce may be used also. 

Dates: Make a filling of one-half cup 
ot stoned dates, one-half cup of sweet 
cream; spread between slices of buttered 
bread, 

Piinento and Cheese: Make a filling of 
One-half cup of cream cheese and one- 
fourth cup ot chopped pimento, two table- 
Spoonfuls of salad dressing, salt and pep- 
Per, Spread on butter evenly. Cottage 
cheese may be used, or the pimento may 
be left out 

Peanut Butter: Peanuts ground and 
mixed with a salad dressing make an 
€xcellent filling. The»commercial peanut 
butter may also be used. Spread evenly 
between buttered bread. A crisp lettuce 


side 


€fes very 


her wholesome | 





leaf adds to the attractiveness of this 
sandwich. 


A Hot Wedding Supper 


A subscriber writes: 

“Will you give me a menu for a hearty, 
hot country supper, to be served after a 
wedding. Many of the guests will have 
quite a distance to drive, so I want it 
substantial. There will be about seventy- 
five guests.” 

Regarding a menu for a wedding sup- 
per, it will be best to serve a supper that 
can largely be prepared the day before 
the wedding—also a menu which can be 
partly prepared in the oven, to have ev- 








or 











Loaded. 


erything hot that should be hot without 
crowding the top of the stove. The fol- 
lowing menu will be found sufficient, and 
easily prepared, 

Do not grind the chicken, but cut it in 
small pieces. Be very careful to have no 
bones in it. This can be avoided by not 
“cooking it to death,’ as many do with 
creamed chicken, 


3y adding the stiffly beaten white of 
one egg for each portion for six people, 
the potatoes can be mashed and stuffed 





the day before, and re-heated for the 
supper. The grape-fruit salad can be 
prepared the day before, and put together 
at the last. The Bavarian cream should 
be made in the morning. 

Serve the chopped pickle, or jelly, which- 
ever is used, on the plate, in small paper 


eases. The rolls should be fresh, but need 
not be hot. Have an abundant supply of 
rolls. Butter the rolls while warm. Do 


not salt the cream sauce until about ready 
to serve. 

Knives will not be needed with this 
menu. The nicest way to serve is to have 
a tray for each person; lap-boards may 
be used. Heat the plates, and serve things 
hot. When the chicken is ready for serv- 
ing, put the pan in a dishpan of hot water, 
to keep it hot without boiling. Have your 
coffee strong and hot, and rich cream to 
go with it. 

Ten pounds of chicken after cutting will 
be sufficient for twenty-five people. Allow 
three boxes of wafers for fifty people; a 
pound of mints and wintergreens is suffi- 
cient for sixteen. Not less than two rolls 
each should be allowed, A quart of ice 
cream or Bavarian cream will serve six or 
eight. 

Following is the menu suggested: 

Creamed Chicken 
Stuffed Potatoes Scalloped Corn 
Pickles 
Grape-fruit 
(Oranges may be 
Wedding Cake 
Bavarian or Ice 

Coffee 

and Wintergreens 


Rolls 


Salad 
substituted) 

Bride’s Cake 
Cream 


Mints 


Rich Creamed Chicken: One and one- 
half tablespoonfuls of chicken fat, one 
tablespoonful of corn starch, three-fourths 
cup of chicken stock, one-half cup of 
milk, one-fourth cup of cream, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one cup of cold boiled fowl. Melt 
fat; add corn starch, and stir until well 
blended; pour on gradually the stock, milk 
and cream; bring to boil; add chicken. 

Grape-fruit Salad: Remove the pulp of 
two grape-fruits or four oranges; cut into 
small pieces; add one-half cup of marsh- 
mallows, cut fine, and one cup of pineapple 
cubes. For dressing, put one-half tea- 
spoonful of mustard in a measuring cup; 
add one-fourth teaspoonful of salt and 
one and one-half tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Fill up to the half mark with vinegar; 
pour slowly on the well-beaten yolks of 
three eggs, beating all the time; cook over 
hot water till thick; thin with pineapple 
or grape-fruit juice, 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL THING IN THE WORLD 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


Old Mother West Wind came down from 
the Purple Hills while the dew still lay 
heavy on the grass. She turned her Merry 
Little Breezes out to play on the Green 
Meadows, and then, because she was in 
no hurry that pleasant morning, she 
stopped at the Smiling Pool to speak with 
Grandfather Frog. 

“Good morning, Old Mother West Wind. 
Isn't this a beautiful morning?” said 
Grandfather Frog. 

“It is indeed,’ replied Old Mother West 
Wind, “and there are many other beau- 
tiful things, Grandfather Frog. Do you 
know, I've just seen the most beautiful 
thing in the whole world.” 

“Where?” asked Grandfather Frog. 


“Over in the old briar-patch,’’ replied 
Old Mother West Wind. 
Just then she remembered that the 


cows in Farmer Brown’s barnyard had no 
water to drink, so she said ‘‘'Good-bye” 
to: Grandfather Frog, and hurried away to 
turn the windmill that would pump the 
water for them. 

Grandfather Frog sat on his big green 
lily-pad and watched her go. ‘‘Now what 
can be the most beautiful thing in the 
whole world?” said Grandfather Frog to 
himself. He looked over the Smiling Pool. 
What could the old briar-patch have more 
beautiful than the pure white water lilies 
smiling up at him? If the briar patch 
were not such a long way off, he would go 
see for himself. Just then he saw Billy 
Mink. 

“Billy! Billy Mink!” called Grandfather 
Frog. “Old Mother West Wind says that 
she has just seen the most beautiful thing 
in the whole world, and it is over in the 
old briar patch.” 

“Huh!”’ cried Billy Mink. ‘There is 
nothing beautiful in that old briar patch!” 

Now Billy Mink is naturally curious. 
The more he thought about the most 
beautiful thing in the whole world, the 
more he wanted to see it. So presently 
he hitched up his trousers and started 
across the Green Meadows towards the 
old briar patch. On the way he met 
Jimmy Skunk. 

“‘Where are you going, 
asked Jimmy Skunk. 

“Over to the old briar patch, to see the 


Billy Mink?” 





most beautiful thing in the whole world,” 


replied Billy Mink. é 
“T'll go with you,” said Jimmy Skunk, 
for he had had a good breakfast of fat 


beetles and had nothing*special to do. 

So, one behind the other, Billy Mink 
and Jimmy Skunk trotted along the Lone 
Little Path across the Green Meadows. 
Pretty soon they met Johnny Chuck. 

“Where are you going?’ asked Johnny 
Chuck. 

Billy Mink and Jimmy Skunk looked a 
wee bit foolish. ‘We're going to see the 
most beautiful thing in the whole world,” 
said Billy Mink and Jimmy Skunk to- 
gether. 

“Where is it?’’ asked Johnny Chuck. 

“Over in the old briar patch,’’ replied 
Billy Mink. 

“I'll go with you,” said Johnny Chuck. 

So the three, one behind the other, 
trotted along the Lone Little Path across 
the Green Meadows. As they passed the 
big hickory tree, Sammy Jay saw them. 

“Where are you going?’ called Sammy 
Jay. 

“To see the most beautiful thing in the 


whole world,” replied Billy Mink and 
Jimmy Skunk, and Johnny Chuck, and 
trotted on along the Lone Little Path 
across the Green Meadows. 

Sammy Jay scratched his head. ‘‘Now 
what can there be more beautiful than 
this blue coat of mine?’’ said Sammy Jay, 
for you know he is very vain, oh, very 


vain indeed. The more he thought about 
it, the more sure he was that there could 
be nothing more beautiful than his hand- 
some coat. But if there was—Sammy Jay 
flirted his tail and started to follow Billy 
Mink, Jimmy Skunk and Johnny Chuck. 
Half way across the Green Meadows 


they met Bobby Coon and Happy Jack 
Squirrel. 

‘“‘Where are you going?” asked Bobby 
Coon. 


“Over to the old briar patch, to see the 
most beautiful thing in the whole world,” 
replied Billy Mink. ‘‘Come along with us." 

“No,” replied Bobby Coon. ‘I’m too 
sleepy.”” You see Bobby Coon had been 
out all night, and he could hardly keep 
his eyes open. 

(Concluded next week) 











Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. 10cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owing to limited space it is not possible for us to 
illustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a ‘Fashion 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and children, which cam 
be very easily made at home. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10c. 

Special book on embroidery patterns, ‘‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” {illustrating 200 designs and de- 
scribing how stitches are to be worked, price 5c per 
copy, postpaid. 

Address all orders to Pattern Department of Wal~ 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER, 
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S 
7367 

No. 7354—Ladies’ 
sizes 34 to 46 inches bust 
waist may be made all of plain 
or of figured and plain goods. 

No. 7501—Children’s Dress—Cut in sizeg 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years. The dress cleses at 
the front, and has a two-piece skirt. 

No. 7508—Children's Middy Dress—Cut 
in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. The blouse 
slips on over the head, and the pleated 





Waist—Cut in 


Shirt 
measure. 
material 


skirt is joined to an underwaist. 
No. 7367—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 34 
to 46 inches bust measure. The dress 


closes at the front, and has a four-gored 
skirt. 

No. 7500—Boys’ Blouse Suit—Cut in sizes 
4, 6, 8 10 and 12 years. Serge or linen can 
be used for this practical blouse suit. 


The above patterns will be sent to 
any address, by the Pattern Department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 


| each, 














oe Greatest 
Cleanser of All. 


CLEANS WITHOUT SCOURING 


Makes soap without boiling. Turns well water 
into rain water. Makes cheapest, most efficient 
washing fluid —to be used without powders, 

vermin 


> “Ksk Tee bockiet of other uses, 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 
Manufacturing Chemists PHILAD! 
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Punishment for Perjury 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 


for February 20, 1916. Acts, 4:32 to 
5:16. Printed, 4:32 to 5:5.) 


“And the multitude of them that be- 
lieved were of one heart and soul: and 
not one of them said that aught of the 
things which he his 
own; but they had all things common. 
(23) And with power gave the 
apostles their witness of the resurrec- 
tion of the Lord Jesus: and great grace 
was upon them all. (384) For neither 
was there among them any that lacked: 
for as many as were possessors of’ lands 


possessed was 


great 


or houses sold them, and brought the 
prices of the things that were sold, 
(35) and laid them at the apostles’ 
feet; and districution was made unto | 


each, according as anyone had need. 
(36) And Joseph, who by the apostles 
was surnamed Barnabas (which is, be- 
ing interpreted, Son of exhortation), a 
Levite, a man of Cyprus by race, (37) 
having a field, sold it, and brought the 
money and laid it at the apostles’ feet. 

“But a certain men named Ananias, 


with Sapphira and his wife, sold a pos- | 


Ses n, (2) and kept back part of it, | 
his wife also being privy to it, and | 
brought a certain part, and laid it at 
the apostles’ feet. (3) But Peter said, 
Anenias, why hath Satan filled thy 
heart to lie to the Holy Spirit, and to 


keep back part of the price of the land? 
(4) While it remained, did it not re 
min thine own? and after it was sold, 
was it not in thy power? How is it 
that thou hast conceived this thing in 
thy heart? thou hast not lied unto men, 


but unto God. (5) And Ananias hear- 
ing these words, fell down and gave up 
the ghost: and great fear came upon 


all that heard it.” 
rhe fact that when Peter and John 
bed been arrested and brought before 
the Sanhedrin, the men who had con- 
da :oned Jesus to death could do no more 
than threaten His disciples, who had 
replied to their threats, “Whether it is 
right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you rather than unto God, judge 
ye,” gave a tremendous impetus to the 
new movement. The fact that a man 
feels called of God to utter an unpopu- 
lur truth, and dares to do it even at the 
risk of his life, gives him a wonderful 
moral power. A still greater impulse 
to the great revival was given at the 
prayer meeting that followed, when the 
aposties asked for new evidences of 
Divine approval in the power to work 
miracles, and God gave them even more 
than they asked. The place was shaken 
and they were filled with the Holy 
<pirit, as formerly on the day of Pente- 
cost The meetings were continued 
from day to day, and most likely from 
we k to week. The strangers from far 
jistant provinces had exhausted their 
‘eons of support; but so intense was 
feeling, so vivid was the conscious- 
s of the Divine Presence, that many 
» had kands and possessions sold 
n, and brought the money and laid 
t at the apostles’ feet. Property was 
rev -rded by these people, as they now 
‘al.zed the presence and power of God, 
1s of no value except to continue this 
work, so full of blessing to the whole 
community. The newly organized 
Christian church realized for a_ brief 
moment in its experience the great 
1 
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ruth that property is of no value ex- 
ept so far as it can be used directly 
r indirectly for human betterment. 

Among those who sold their property 
to continue the good work, were two 
professed Christians, most likely prom- 
inent and active workers, named Ana- 
nias, and Sapphira, his wife. They, 
heaving a possession in the way of land, 
sold it, and, while pretending to devote 
the whole amount to the service of God, 
vereed between themselves to keep 
bick part, and laid the rest at the apos- 
ties’ feet; that is, put it, as we would 
say, into the contribution box. The 
»»osties, as will be seen in Acts, 6, had 
charge of the distribution. 

hen, as now, matters of this kind 
would be talked about among the 
cnurch people; and no doubt manv 
were the commendations of so gener- 


|} not an evil 








ous an act, even as there are now when 
a wealthy man heads a subscription for 
a charitable purpose with a large sum. 
Ananias gave out that he sold the land 
for so much, say one thousand dollars, 


the amount of his contribution to the | 
We can readily take in the | 


treasury. 
scene. As he was, aS we would say, 
walking up the aisle, coming late to 
church, the observed of all observers, 
the man who had sold a piece of land 
to carry on the good work, Peter 
stopped in the midst of the sermon, 
and charged him at once with the false- 


hood. He did not ask him, as far as 
the records show, as he did his wife 
three hours afterwards, “Tell me 


whether ye sold the land for so much” 
(say one thousand dollars), but “Why 
hath Satan filled thy heart to lie to the 
Holy Spirit?” 

Note here that Peter recognized the 
power of Satan, whom Jesus had desig: 
nated as the prince of this world. This 
is not a case of demoniacal possession, 
influence inside the man, 


| but a direct temptation from without; 


not a sudden temptation, but the temp- 
tation to avarice, to which both Ana- 
nias and his wife had evidently yielded 


for some time, until his heart was, as | 


Peter described it, “filled,” and he 
could no longer resist the avaricious 
impulse. The sin was all the more ag- 


gravated because the matter had been 


| fully talked over between thein, and it 


| 
| 
| 





was evidently agreed that they would 
secure a reputation for devotion and at 
the same time retain part of their cov- 
eted possession. 

Without entering into the details of 
the lesson, which needs no explanation, 
two questions arise: In what did the 
lie of Ananias and his wife consist, and 
why was the penalty inflicted so se- 
vere? 

Ananias is generally regarded as an 
uncommon liar, but even a_e casual 
reading makes it clear that he was a 
liar of the commonest kind. He simply 
told a half-truth, such as business men, 
and men not in business, tell unblush- 
ingly every day. He did sell the land 
for s0 much—and considerably more. 
He pretended to give the entire amount 
of the sale to the Lord, when he gave 
only a part. It was just such a lie as 
a man tells when he ostentatiously 
promises to give a tenth of his income 
to the Lord, and figures his expenses 
in such a way that the Lord’s share is 
less than men with one-half the net in- 
come freely give; just such a lie as the 
farmer tells when he warrants a horse 
that is partially blind as “sound in 
wind and limb.” 

As Peter puts it, he was under no 
obligation to sell his land, and having 
sold it, he was under no obligation to 
give any part of it; but having devoted 
the land to the service of the Lord, he 
was under the most imperative obliiga- 
tion to give the full price, not a part, 
but the whole. 

Speaking generally, no lie is so dan- 
gerous as a half-truth. Experienced 
and successful liars never do so foolish 
a thing as to tell a lie pure and simple. 
When Satan told our first mother that 
the fruit of the forbidden tree would 
give them knowledge of good and evil, 
he told a half-truth. It is the truth-half 
that makes the lie-half effective. When 
Satan tempted Christ, he quoted Scrip- 
ture, but, as many have done since, out 
of its proper connection. The sin of 


| Ananias, therefore, consisted in telling 


a half-truth for the purpose of gaining 
a reputation for liberality to which he 
was not entitled, a sin so common that 
little is thought of it in modern times. 

Why, then, was the punishment so 
terribly severe? Because the lie was 
told when the multitudes were deeply 
conscious of the presence of God. It 
was, therefore, not simply lying, but 
perjury. The law administers oaths to 
force men to realize that at least for 
the time being they are in the immedi- 
ate presence of God, and responsible to 
Him; and the penalties even among 
men, are, therefore, exceedingly se- 
vere, The presence of the Holy Spirit 
in these meetings was not a matter of 
faith or belief, but of direct and posi- 
tive knowledge; and Ananias and his 
wiie were fully conscious of this pres- 






































The Picked Army~of the Telephone 


The whole telephone-using pub- 
lic is interested in the army of 
telephone employees—what kind 
of people are they, how are they 
selected and trained, how are they 
housed and equipped, and are they 
well paid and loyal, 


Ten billion messages a year are 
handled by the organization of the 
Bell System, and the task is en- 
trusted to an army of 160,000 


loyal men and women. 


No one of these messages can 
be put through by an individual 
employee. In every case there 
must be the complete telephone 
machine or system in working or- 
der with every manager, engineer, 
clerk, operator, lineman and in- 
staller co-operating with one ane 
other and with the public. 


The Bell System has attracted 
the brightest, most capable people 
for each branch of work. The 


training is thorough and the worker | 





One Policy 
ence, and were attempting to lie to 
Him. It was not merely perjury, but 
perjury of the most atrocious character. 

Second, it was important then and 
there to make an example of sinners 
who had bade defiance to the God they 
professed to serve, and cloaked their 
defiance with professions of exceeding 
great devotion to His service. The pun- 
ishment of Nadab and Abihu in the wil- 
derness, and of Uzziah in David’s time, 
are striking parallel examples. Our 
God delights in sincerity, truthfulness, 
honesty, uprightness. Peter, in all his 
preaching, held out forgiveness even to 
those who crucified his Master, even 
going so far as to say, “I know that in 





ignorance ye did it, as did also your | 


, 


rulers;” in the same spirit in which 
his Master forgave Zaccheus for his 
extortion, and lewd women for their li- 
centiousness, while smiting to 
earth two professed Christians who 
were professedly outdoing others in 
their generosity and sacrifices for His 
cause. 
of Stephen, and yet he was forgiven 
because he thought he was doing right. 
The Lord slew Ananias and Sapphira, 
because they attempted to deceive Him 
and at the same time enjoy a reputa- 
tion for spiritual sanctity. 

The lesson from this standpoint is a 
terrible one, and should lead us all to 
inquire: Do we ourselves ring true, 
not merely in our dealings with men, 
but in our relations with our God? He 
desireth above all things truth in the 
inward parts. 

Three things naturally followed such 
a wonderful manifestation of the Di- 
vine presence. First, there was a won- 
derful development of miraculous pow- 
er in the apostles themselves. Secon, 
there would be a great increase i ii- 
fidence in the minds not only of the 
people of Jerusalem, but of adjoining 


the | 


Paul consented to the murder | 





Lineman 


must be specially fitted for his 
position, 

Workrooms are healthful and 
aitractive, every possible mechan- 


ical device being provided to pro- 
mote efficiency, speed and comfort, 


Good wages, an opportunity for 
advancement and prompt recogni- 
tion of meni are the rule through. 
out the Bell System. 


An ample reserve fund is set 
aside for pensions, accident and 
sick benefits and insurance for em- 
ployees, both men crd women 
“Few if any industries,” reports 
the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, “present so much or such 
widely distributed, intelligent care 
for the health and welfare of their 
women workers as is found among 
the telephone companies.” 


These are some of the reasons 
why Bell telephone service is the 
best in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





districts, which led them to seek the 
aid of the apostles in cases of sickness. 
Third, there would be a vast increase 
in church membership among the peo 
ple, but not among “the rest” (verse 
13), by which we understand is meant 
the Sadducees, who had control of the 
temple and the sanhedrin (verse 17). 
These would naturally be opposed to 
the apostles from jealousy and fear of 
losing their power. They would also 
naturally be opposed to any preaching 
of the resurrection, in which they did 
not believe. You can not expect any 
man, either then or now, to become @ 
Christian until he believes in a future 
life. 

It is therefore no wonder that fear 
fell upon all the church and as many a8 
heard these things. lesson was 
most salutary at that time, and it is the 
greater pity that the church has not al- 
ways remembered it. Let each indi- 
vidual for himself remember it now. 


Washing the Fowl 


All kinds of poultry have a more de 
icate flavor if, in addition to the regu 
lar washing the ~arcass receives, it is 
scrubbed with soap and water, using 
a small hand brush. A goose should 
always receive thi; soap and hot water 
wash, then rinse thoroughly with cold 
water, stuff with dressing, sprinkle with 
pepper and salt, put a few strips 0 
bacon over the breast, and bake. 
desired, use mashed potato stuffing, 
made as follows: To two cups of ho 
mashed potatoes, take one and one 
fourth cups of bread crumbs, one 
fourth cup of sausage or finely chop 
salt pork, one-third cup of butter, one 
ege, one and one-half teaspoonfuls 
salt, one teaspoonful of sage. 
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[Boys Corner 


department {s for beginners. We talk here 
Pp the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the Tows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how tuey eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us somethipg which he has noticed, 
we hope be will write us, 


Probability 


Flip a penny sixteen times, and keep 
a record of the heads and tails. I have 
just done this myself. First came two 
tails, then two heads, then a tail and 
then a head, and at the end of the six- 
teen tosses, tails and heads were ex- 
actly even, with eight each. I tried 
again, and this time got nine tails and 
seven heads. I have tried this many 


times, and have had tails come as 
many as four times in succession, bit 
as a rule, the heads and tails alter- 
nate. 

It is possible for all sixteen tosses 
to be heads, but I have never been 
able to get them to come this way. A 
mathematician tells me _ that. the 
chances are I will have to try 65,536 
times before I get all sixteen tosses to 
come heads. Of all these tosses, about 
one-fifth will be eight heads and eight 
tails, one-third will either be nine 
heads and seven tails, or nine tails and 
seven heads, and one-fourth will be 
either ten heads and six tails or ten 
tails and six heads. But since it would 
take me about 100 working days of ten 
hours each, to make the experiment, I 
think I will take the mathematician’s 
word for it. 

Ofdinarily, we in the corn belt have 
thirteen to eighteen inches of rainfall 
during May, June, July and August. 
Last year we had twenty-three inches, 
and in times of serious drouth we go 
as low as nine inches. Year before 
last we had twelve inches. Each inch 
less than thirteen is a serious matter, 
and each inch over seventeen is likely 
to interfere with haying, corn cultivat- 
ing, and small grain harvest. What 
we all want is the average season. 

The weather seems to. be as uncer- 
tain as the tossing of a coin. No one 
can say whether 1916 will be wet or 
dry. During the twenty-six years that 
records have been kept of the corn belt 
as a whole, there has been no season 
as wet as that of last year, with twenty- 
three inches of rainfall in the four 
summer months, and none as dry as 
that of 1894, with nine inches of rain- 
fall. 

The chances are about two in three 
for a normal season, with thirteen to 
eighteen inches of rainfall. There is 
about one chance in five that we will 
have a seriously dry season, and about 
one chance in eight that we will have 
a seriously wet season. The chances 
are about ond to six for an ideal sea- 
son such as will make bumper crops. 
Farmers, in laying plans for the future, 
are betting on the probability of the 
weather happening as it has happened 
in the past. But they are taking 
chances. Most of the time, they come 
out all right, just as most of the time 
heads and tails turn up about the same 
number of times. But once in 65,536 
times we may get heads sixteen times 
in succession, and once in a great 
many years, the wisest farmer will 
lose all his crops thru the drouth, heat, 
cold, or wetness of an extremely un- 
usual season. However, the contrary is 
just as likely to happen, and we may 
have bumper crops year after year. 

Not only is the weather uncertain,’ 
but there is also always a chance of 
disease. Cholera, foot and mouth dis- 
ease, rust, smut, and many other trou- 
bles break out and cause damage, in 
Spite of all precautions. 

sut, worse than the weather, and 
Worse than disease, is the uncertainty 
of the markets. Hogs now sell for $6 
per cwt., and now for $10. The man 
who buys feeders for 7.5 cents per 
pound, may get 9 cents per pound when 
he sells, or he may get 7 cents. To 
most of us, the markets are even more 
(certain than the weather. Yet every 
armer who has been in the game any 
length of time knows that good mar- 

‘ets always come eventually. The ex- 
Perienced man is prepared for the 
chance of several years of bad sea- 
Sons, for several years of cholera loss, 
for two or three years of bad markets. 

€ knows that any farmer, no matter 
ow careful, may lose money for sev- 
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up this business runnin, 


on high grade engines. That's why I say 


QUALITY MAINTAINED 


ughout because of perf 
est quality of materials bought in big quantities. 
I carmot afford to sacrifice quality. My engine 
business has grown to its gigantic proportions 
because quality has been maintained. uld 
build cheaper engines but I could me, Duild 

If they were not as good as I say, 
Icould not afford to put_them out on the free 
trial plan and easy terms! I b 
—you get the satisfaction out. 


BUY FOR LESS MONEY NOW |" a 


because increased output makes my 1916 low prices 
possible. If you're going to buy an engine within the 
next twelve months, then ask for my new big book. 

Ihave determined to 
my special proposition will prove it. 


SAVE $25 T0 $300 


by puying a Galloway 1916 Masterpiece. 
It i$ through saving my farmer frends 
and customers money and selling direct 
: from my factories that I have built 

into a muillions! I can save you money, too, 


YOU SHOULD ANSWER THIS AD 
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ected design and fin- 
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@ ina can get a better engine than t 


Os you've got to do is ask for a free cop 


if you are going to buy an engine. P ng t get fooled into thinki 
he 1916 Masterpiece—into Lak Loe 

that you can buy an engine for less money that’s anywhere near - 
good—into thinking that Galloway’ ae are “Xxaggerated and hollow! | jobs. 


THE BIG NEW BOOK—JUST OUT 





From pumping and light work engines, 
stationary and portable, to heavy 

duty moguls for the ‘heaviest 
For farm, shop or fac- 
tory. New big book shows 
every style ait aia we build, 

Engines ‘shipped from Water- 
loo, Kansas City, Council 
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why light-weight, high-s 
Masterpiece engines an 
engines no better. 
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ou money and give you a better engine— 
ed engines are not to be compared with 
why you are asked four profits for some 
The truth of the engine business is all set down in 
black and white and I want you to get this book. 
ap engine I'll pay the postage and be glad to send the boc 


Bluffs, St. Paul and Chicago. 


WM. GALLOWAY CO. 
225 GALLOWAY STATION 


If you \ oe to buy WATERLOO e IOWA 











eral years thru bad seasons, disease, 
and poor markets. Because of the 
possibility of such things, he advises 
all men who want to make a true suc- 
cess of farming to stay by the game 
thru thick and thin for a long series of 
years, so as to get a chance at the 
good years as well as the bad. 

City business men _ protect them- 
selves by insurance against the prob- 
ability of loss by fires, storms, rob- 
bers, etc. Farmers carry insurance 
on their buildings, against storm and 
fire loss, but are open to far more seri- 
ous loss from bad seasons, disease, and 
poor markets. Some day, farmers will 
perfect a kind of coéperative insurance 
to protect themselves against these 
tremendous loss probabilities. 


The Hog Contest 


The week ending January 29th gave 
the boys feeding the heavy ration a 
net profit of about $157. Those feeding 
for a gain of a pound a day, both 
weeks, made a profit of about $145. 
Under the conditions of this contest, 
it seems to pay to feed heavy as long 
as a hundred pounds of live hog weight 
are worth more than 7.5 bushels of corn. 
On the market, Monday, January 31st, 
hogs sold per cwt. for the price of 
about 10.3 bushels of corn. As long as 
a hundred pounds of gain can be made 
for less than 8 bushels of corn, and 
sold for 10 bushels, it pays to feed to 
the limit. That is the reason the heavy 
feeding boys have so far made the 
most profit. But if the hog market 
drops badly, the light feeding boys 
may make the most profit. 

The average farmer feeds fully 10 
bushels of corn for each 100 pounds of 
gain. Nevertheless, repeated experi- 
ments have proved that it is possible 
to make 100 pounds of gain by feeding 
corn and tankage, for the price of very 
little more than 7 or 8 bushels of corn. 

Corn prices were as follows: Janu- 
ary 24th, 69.25 cents; January 25th, 
70.625 cents; January 26th, 71.125 
cents; January 27th, 70 cents; January 
28th, 71.625 cents; January 29th, 72.75 
cents. Chicago top for the very best 
grade of 180 to 200-pound hogs, on Mon- 
day, January 31st, was $8, which means 
$7.50 net per cwt. to the contest. 








President H. R. Bebra, of the Mis- 
souri Wesleyan College, at Cameron, 
Misouri, reports that they have put on 
an agricultural course, and have a 
farm of 190 acres very close to the col- 
lege, which is being operated by a 
manager and by the students, and is to 
be a demonstration farm for the Mis- 
souri University college of agriculture. 
The manager this coming year will be 
Mr. Northrip. 

An increasing number of the smal:er 
colleges of the west are adding agri- 
cultural instruction. 
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LOOK! 1916 ENGINE 


and heavy weight means power 
LARGE BORE—LONG STROKE thst ts hotscpoter, "An engine that 
d year out—a lifetime of estates tion! Users say so! a, 
mean ower or asoline consume 
VALVES. IN "THE "HEAD economy, ae AE ore and modern design like the 
hest priced motor cars! Don’t buy old style engines in 1916. 
at —_, extra charge, means throwing batteries 
rey S Starts easy, winter or summer. 
y-wheell! Why waste time with batteries? 


HERCULES ¢ CYLINDER HEAD rl gad head ever designed. 

. Big intake and exhaust valves. 

MASTERPIECE “IGNITER eather "No spark plop. S Habeand tronk e 
it. 75,000 users approve it. 

ECONOMY CARBURETOR sisicm"ah certs, mle, for x 

invention. Exclusively used on Masterpiece engines. 


Ou! own ! 
NO OVERHEATING Reese,” Water wiltes Gel Cytetere Sresnenert, | 
rease cups. Positive 


PERFECTED OILING - K.. lubrication vAdjustal e bearings. 
IMPROVED FUEL FEED fii veriing parts trued to 1-1 


Arching makes it 
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Dutch Boy White Lead 


has so resistless an attraction for pure linseed oil that 
the two in combination exclude every vestige of water 


or moisture. 


It is a curious affinity, but it helps explain why paint 
made of these materials has such remarkably protective 


power. 


Other qualities of Dutch Boy White Lead, equally in- 


teresting, are described in Paint Tips No. H1 
our nearest branch for your copy. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 





New York Bost Cincinnati Cleveland; Buffalo 
Qohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 


Chicago 





San Francisco 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


Address 


St. Louis 





Use COLUMBIAS in your hand lantern. 
They’re the 27-year-old, time-tried, world- 
used battery. Fresh. Full of vigor. Long- 
lasting. Uniform. The most dependable 
battery for lanterns, phones, bells, blasting; 
and to run engines, autos, tractors. Insist 

on CCLUMBIA. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Fahnestock spring-clip binding posts, no 
extra charge. 
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or narrow tires. 
running gear. 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 








FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — widef 
Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 


ELECTRIC WHEEL co. 55 Elm Street, Quincy, fil. 
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The best way to tie 
the cow ever devised. 
Hundreds of thou- 
sands sold every 
year. Government 
adopted. Will laste 
lifetime. Cow rests in 
perfect comfort. Can 
turn her head to lick 
ber flanks. Does not 
bruise her shoulders 
when she rises. Louden 
stanchions can be used 
in any stall. Ask your 
Gealer or write us. 

“Everything forthe Barn" 

The Louden Machinery Co. 

2861 Court St. (Hetablished 1867) Fairfield, lowe 



































1D= mat if 
SEPARATOR 


mew, well made, easy running, 
rkimming separator for $15.95. be 
warm or cold milk; making heavy or 
light cream. Bowl is a sanitary mar- 
vel; easily cleaned. 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 


Different from re, which Ulustrates 
our large capacity machines. Weste: 
tilled from western points. 
Whether dairy is large or snail! write for 
handsome free catalog ddress: 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 1101 Bainbridge, N. Y. 








Here ts the first real, practical {dea for @ 
perfect home-made concrete mixer ever ye et 
produced. Endorsed by all farm papers, by 
concrete engineers and by hundreds of users. 
You make it with a few 2x6’s, an oak barreb 
and a few castings. Send your name 

@nd get full instructions and 


PLANS FREE 


PLANS 


It will mix 2% cu. ft. at a batch, 
has self-tilting dump, runs by hand or —" h.o. 


engine, Will keep from 2 to 6 men busy. Does finest 
work, equal to any $200 machine--and costs you almost 
mothing in comparison. Just drop me your name on @ 
Post-card today. Ful! instructions and blue print plans 
willcome st ence, FREE. 


SHELDON MANUFACTURING CG., Bex 3487, Rehawks, Heb) 








COOK YOUR FEEO and SAVE 
Half the Cost -with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


with Dumping Caldron. Empties its 
kettle in one minute, Simplest and 
best stock feed cooker, Water jacket 
prevents burning. Just the thing to 
heat milk for calves or pigs. Prac- 
tical for household use. 


We make23 sizes and —— 
of stock food cookers 

y andLaundry Stoves, Waterand Steam 
ettles, Hog Scalders, Caldrons, etc. 
Ask for our illustrated catalogue K 








Also Dai 
Jacket 
SZ Write us. 


R. SPERRY & CO., Box 16, Batavia, Ill. 
































Grinds more ear corn or smal tote. 
wit hless power, then any other mill. 
mt warm thefeed. Lathe-centered 


Burrs may be changed in three minutes. 
Tryit 20 days free. {Write to-day for 


an Mfg. Co. 


Ponting ti. 
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Spart 
104 Main - 

















eye Fag others. 4 oF 2 horses, 


grains. ay ae ae 10 sizes of belt mills) 
FREE— Folder on“feeds and Manures”” 
N.G. Bewsher Co., South Bend, ind, 









THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute thelr expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


























| The Future Dairying in lowa 


(An address by W.B. Barney, at the Mid-Winter 
Convention of the lowa State Dairy Asso- 
clation, Ames, lowa.) 


I think we all realize that this is a 
broad and comprehensive subject. As 
to the future of dairying in lowa, what- 
ever may be said is largely speculative 
or a matter of opinion. Starting out 
with this in mind, let us consider at 
this time what influence the present 
generation and those active in the 
dairy work in Iowa may have on the 
future. Are we in the prime of life 
doing what we can to keep the best 
and most intelligent boys on the farm 
for the future uplift of the business? 
I consider this one of the most impor- 
tant factors. Are you, if a retired 
farmer, giving the or son-in-law 
whom you left on the farm, proper en- 
couragement, so that he may make the 
place profitable to him and a source of 
income to you? If you have not left 
the farm, are you doing what you can 
to impress on your son’s mind the fact 
that there is no more dignified or re- 
spectable calling than that of a suc- 
cessful dairy farmer, and that there is 
no other that will put a greater premi- 
um on brains? 

I believe too few of us realize that 
the treatment of the boy on the farm 
may have much to do with his making 
a choice of his vocation. We should 
remember that if we were obliged when 
a boy to kick our feet into cold, frosty 
boots in the morning, that there may 
be a good reason why our boy objects 
to doing this now. ‘There is really as 
much reason for having modern im- 
provements on the farm as in the town 
or city. We know of no place where 
a bathroom, a furnace, and other con- 
veniences can be used to better advan- 
tage than on the farm. We are sure 
the farmer is as much entitled to these 
‘things as is his city neighbor. We 
have always thought that some sort of 
a partnership arrangement should be 
made with the boy or young man. If 
you want to keep him there, do not fix 
it so that his calf will be your cow. 
This sort of treatment has been prac- 
ticed altogether too much. ‘Try to 
make him feel that life is worth while. 
You will take pride in his success if he 
makes good, and a consciousness of 
having done what you could to help 
him will be some satisfaction to you in 
case of his failure. 

The future of Iowa as a dairy state 
depends on the proper development of 
the entire state along progressive lines. 

We are pleased to note the interest 
manifested in dairying in southern 
Iowa. By reference to a map shown 
in my last report, you will notice that 
out of the 473 creameries in the state, 
less than 100 are located in the south- 
ern third. There is no reason why 
they should not be as numerous in that 
section as in the northern part. In 
many ways, southern Iowa has advan- 
tages over the northern section of the 
state. The winters are several weeks 
shorter, affording pasture earlier in the 
spring and later in the fall. Clover 
does as well, and alfalfa is more easily 
grown, as the soil appears to be better 
adapted to this plant. Land values 
range from $15 to $50 per acre less 
than in the northern section. e have 
maintained that in a measure this is 
due to the fact that the dairy cow has 
been slow in coming into her own, and 
the fertility has gone from the soil to 
a greater extent than it would have, had 
there been more cows and less grain 
farming. The rough, hilly sections of 
southern lowa are better suited to 
dairying than to any other purpose. 

It is said that the man who makes 
two blades of grass grow where but 
one grew before, is a benefactor. Fol- 
lowing out this line of reasoning, we 
believe that the man who, by the use 
of the pure-bred dairy sire, increases 
the production of the herd from 30 to 
50 per cent, becomes as much a bene- 
factor as the producer of an increased 
crop of grain or grass. 

To begin with, the success or failure 
in dairy work depends entirely on the 
' old cow. She is the keystone to the 
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Why Do Dairy Cows Run Down? 





No other farm animal is tio cause of so much anxiety to yr 
owner as his dairy cows; sickness gets in in spite of the best 
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reputation for success when used to 


Raise the Health Standard QW 


Why? 


This constant strain 
proves too much for 
many a good cow; 
important 
function becomes impaired and for want of Proper 
medical assistance she becomes a “‘backward"’ 
In just such cases as these Kow-Kure has made its 


Because the dairy cow is subjected to 
constant forcing to get the maximum jp 
quantity and quality of the milk yield, 
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of the herd. Kow-Kure is a medicine for cows 


only—not a stock food It has wonderful 
medicinal qualities that act on the organs of 
production and reproduction for the preven- 
tion or cure of many serious cow 
ailments, It is especially useful in 


cases of Abortion, Barrenness, Milk Y/ 4 


Fever, Scouring, Lost Appetite, 
Bunches, Retained Afterbirth, etc. 
Farmers who have used it keep Kow- 
Kure on hand constantly. Most 
feed dealers and druggists sell it. 


Sold in 50c and $1.00 Packages 


Dairy Association Co., 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


Home Cow Doctor” 


A book that shoul ibe 
fn every farmer's li- 
brary ia yours for the 
asking. t may be 
worth hundreds of dol- 
lars in @ critical moe 
ment, 
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size to meet most every demand on an 
Big enough to supply all power needed, Has 8 
Means easy Operation, variation of speed and long life. 











man Tractor, uacieal by 2 years oar service on Eoadnene of farms. Right i in 


; small enough to go anywhere and be easy to 

jal Friction Drive Transmission, 

-cylinder motor, 10-20 H. P. Burns 

proces mp rs frome and motor spirits. Steel frame. Seven 

orward and seven reverse. The Heider is the 

pioneer i t tractor. Not an experiment or a freak, 
been tried and proven. 





Write for og eT en 
and you'll “ed want to 
own a Heide 

ROCK ISLAND PLOWCO. 
The Price Now 391 Second Ave 
Fits Every Purse Rock Island, Iillnels 
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Weider '| 
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sare Valuable now. You can't afford to 
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With The New Sunshine 
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1 Cent An Acre Kills ’Em All 


Gophers often average 26 tothe acre. ~ destoy half a bushel 


Kill them all for 1 cent an acre by using 


KILL-EM-QUICK Gopher Poison 


We guarantee it on every package. Money back if i oe fails. Bus it won't fail! 
Its odor atiracts gophers, they like its sweet taste. 
It's safe, easy to use, c 
. Rodents will eat it eagerly every time. 3 sizes, 50c, 75c, $1.25; enough 
for 40, 80, 160 acres. Get it from your druggist. If he can’t supply you, we 
will express 75 cent size prepaid upon receipt of the price. Send for FREE book, 


LEO SHAPIRO & CO., Inc. 


Successors to Mickelson-Shapiro Co. 


Ld oon gona kills = 
cheap, Just stir into moistened oats or ground 


First Ave. No. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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N) 
The farmer with a big, broad smile N 
these days, is the one who was ready Rk 
last fall to hustle his corn into the 


either, because he had a 


BLIZZAR 
Ensilage Cutter 


The Blizzard is the tried and true cut- 
ter for the; 


ting capacityand unlimited elevating 
capacity. Belf-feed table saves one 
man. Steady as a clock. 
Many in useefter I4and 15 
ears, Kepair cost very 
small, Ideal for farmer. 
Write for booklets 
Our new catelon: **What Users 
Say: *“*Making Silage Pay Bet- 
ae ey'’re free to you on 





all there is to 

know about pres- 

ent-day silage feed- 

ing—how to build silos. 

Gives reliable and unbiased 

facts (we do not sell silos) on 

every silo built—home made— 

stave, hoop and octagonal silos— 

pit, brick, tile, cement, concrete silos 

—aill modifications. Also covers 

every crop used for silage—4l of them. 

Here’s an entirely new book—264 pages 

—better than former copies used as text 

books incolleges. Copyrighted Novem- 

ber, 1914. ‘Ten page index. We send u 

for 10c coin or stamps. Send for chis 
new copy today. 


Silver’s *“*Ohio’”’ 
Silo Fillers 


Write for catalog and booklet 
“Silo Filler Logic’ which 
we send free. Enclose 10c 
end **Modern 

’ with 


The Silver Mfg. Co. 
308Broadway, Salem, O. 








NY silo is better than no silo, 
but no silo is better than the 


NDIANA 


SILO 


Get our catalog and the book that tells 
what owners of the Indiana Silo think 
about it, 

Write today for early buyers’ money-saving 
proposition. Address nearest office. 
THE INDIANA SILO CO., 581 Union Bidg.Anderson,i 
Kansas City, Mo. Des Moi ia. Fort W: Tex. 
4 Baohange Bidg. 5B4 Indians Bldg. 594 Lave Stock Bldg. 














Glazed tile or four kinds wood stave. Haul 
and easily erect Kalamazoo Silos whenfarm 
labor is most plentiful and cheap. Freight 
paid to GUARANTEED Tile silos 


your home anchored 
town- Red by weight. 
wood doors Fire and 
continuous frost proof. 
opening Superior 


doortrame, TILE OR STAVE to cement. 

Save money, too, by early-in-year shipments 

direct from nearest kiln, or factory to farm 

co-operation sales plan. Ask for booklet 

and details, Silo users make best local agents. 
Write today—Dept. 622 


KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 
KALAMAZOO,MICH. 
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Soted. Special paint for outside. Acid- ih i| 
Proof Lining for coating inside after (hill 100M 


erection. nest door and door i 
frame on the market. mS 
Special Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof —#ii||||F-7 
—best manufactured. 
Write Dept, 64 for Catalogue 
Manufactured by 
TABER LUMBER CO., KEOKUK, IA. 
ESTABLISHED 1855 
AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
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Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. 
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€ilo, choice of lumber. Entire silo creo- 
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entire superstructure. We know from 
Statistics that the average cow that is 
milked upon the average farm of our 
country is not yielding a,profit to the 
farmer. That is, if she were charged 
with her feed and labor, and credited 
with her product, she would show lit- 
tle, if any, profit. Better cows and 
more intelligent feeding would change 
all this. The dairy work over a great 
share of our state is considered too 
much as a side line, and does not re- 
ceive the attention that it should for 
its proper development. It is our ob- 
servation that sections of this state 
that have given the dairy business the 
attention it deserves, have been re- 
warded, in that the people have better 
homes, more home comforts, better 
barns and other farm improvements, 
larger bank accounts, and general in- 
dications of prosperity are evident. 

We know from statistics already at 
hand that during the last ten years 
there has been a better showing made 
in the number of dairy cows, as com- 
pared with the total number of cattle 
upon the farms thruout the country, 
and we believe this condition has been 
brought about by and is a direct evi- 
dence of the work done and the en- 
thusiasm developed by the dairy and 
food department, assisted by the Iowa 
State College at Ames, and the State 
Dairy Association. ° 

A careful study of results covering a 
period of ten years would indicate that 
lowa has a great future as a dairy 
state. Figures obtained from twenty- 
one creameries in [Fayette county, in- 
dicate that the average butter-fat pro- 
duction per cow has been increased 41 
pounds within ten years, while twenty- 
five Bremer county creameries report 
figures showing an increase of 50 
pounds per cow for the same period. 


When we consider that these aver- 


ages cover an entire county, and keep | 
in mind that a great many farmers | 


have made little or no effort at im- 
provement, these figures indicate a 
wonderful development in certain com- 
munities. As an example of what is a 
possibility for lowa, let us consider the 
output of butter in Bremer county, 
which amounts to 3,393,278 pounds an- 
nually, making an average of 7,854 
pounds per square mile. If the entire 
state of Iowa produced butter at this 
rate, our annual yield would be 420,- 
710,650 pounds, worth $126,213,195, or 
more than four times the present out- 
put. 

By the application of methods now 
in use by the best dairymen, it would 
be easy to add 50 pounds to the average 
production of each cow in Bremer 
county, and on that basis the state of 
Iowa would produce each year 532,601,- 
636 pounds of butter, worth, at 30 cents 
per pound, $159,780,490.80. This situa- 
tion is worthy of the attention of every 
farmer in Iowa, as it affords a means 
of producing wealth from land at such 
high values that other branches of ag- 
riculture can not be carried on with 
profit, and this without reducing the 
fertility of the soil to any noticeable 
degree. 

It has been demonstrated that suc- 
cess can be attained with grade cows, 
using a pure-bred dairy sire and grad- 
ing up the herd, using the native cattle 
as the foundation. The scales and the 
Babcock tester are of untold benefit to 
the farmer as a means of finding the 
good and poor producers, and when 
once a poor producer is discovered, she 
should be sent to the block, so that she 
may not reproduce her kind, to be fed 
at a loss. 

There is an old saying that “ a thing 
of beauty is a joy forever.” Permit me 
to say that, after an experience of 
thirty-five. years, I do not believe that 
this holds good with cows. I am per- 
fectly free to admit that there are cer- 
tain general characteristics by which 
a cow may be judged as to her capacity 
to produce, but that, after all, the 
scales and the Babcock test are the 
real instruments with which to take 
her measure. 

We are frequentiy asked if the dairy 
is not going to be overdone. There 
are many reasons why this may not 
happen in the near future. In the first 
place, there is just enough drudgery 
about it so that many will not take 
it up. 

If the movement recently started, to 
show that dairy products are relatively 
cheaper than other food products, re- 
ceives the proper encouragement and 
attention from the dairymen, the sale 
of these product. will increase 25 per 
cent. Then we must not lose sight of 
the fact the: we in Iowa are going to 
be looked to to supply a vast country 











cow owners 


ORE De Lavals are being sold than all other makes combined— 
M nearly 2,000,000 are now in use. Year by year an ever increasing 
proportion of farm separator buyers reach the conclusion that the 

De Laval is the only cream separator they can afford to buy or use. 


In fact, about the only excuse ever offered for buying any other sepa- 
rator nowadays is that its first cost is a little less than the De Lavals. 


But they soon find out that the last cost of a cream separator is‘what 
really counts, and when they realize that the De Laval gives the most 
and best service for the money they buy a De Laval. 


Over 40,000 users of inferior machines discarded them for De Lavals 
during the past year in the United States and Canada alone. 


Better be right in the first place and start with a De Laval. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 











to the west and across the water with 
pure-bred and grade dairy cows. When 
grades are salable at the following 
prices, there is certainly some profit 
in breeding them as a side line in 
dairying, even if the male calves of 
some of the dairy breeds do not bring 
quite as much as calves from the beef 
breeds. At an auction sale in north 
central Iowa, the following prices re- 
cently prevailed: Twenty-four aged 
cows averaged $133.75; seven two-year- 
olds averaged $108.21; seven yearlings 
averaged $63; six calves two months 
old averaged $40. These prices are the 
result of the use of a pure-bred sire. 

The average yearly production of the 
cows was over 270 pounds of butter-fat 
per cow. While this is not an extreme- 
ly high yield, it is so much better than 
the average cow of the state, that it 
justified the price paid for these cattle. 
The use of two or three pure-bred sires 
without having put a dollar into pure- 
bred females, brought these results. 
We are sure that nothing will mean 
more to the future success of dairying 
in lowa than a careful study of the 
cost of production and the marketing 
of dairy products. 

It is apparent at this time that a 
large portion of these products must go 
to the creamery. Judging by the evi- 
dence we have at hand, the farmers’ 
coéperative creamery appears to afford 
the best means of disposing of these 
products. Market milk and ice cream 
will always be in demand, and will cut 
more or less figure. 

The legislature has done more to 
help to encourage dairying in lowa in 
the last four years, than for fifteen or 
twenty years previous. The enactment 
of the state butter trade-mark law is a 
meritorious measure, and will be won- 
derfully helpful. It is much cheaper 
and more businesslike to advertise and 
sell one brand of any product, undera 
distinctive name, than the same prod- 
uct under a hundred or more names. 

I am very sure that claims recently 
made by the Pasteur Institute, of 
Paris, are well founded, and that milk, 
besides being a helpful and easily di- 
gested food, has a certain vitalizing 
and stimulating power that is just be- 
ing understood. Its use as a substitute 
for beer and other liquors in the 
trenches during the war now in prog- 
ress, is demonstrating this beyond a 
doubt. This may mean much to the 
future of dairying in Iowa. 

Success in this vocation, as in many 
others, comes to those who are willing 
to put energy and work into it. Show 





me a professional man who has made 
good, and I believe if you will look up 
his record, you will find that he has 
“burned the midnight oil.” If you are 
not a live one, and a worker, try some- 
thing easier than dairying; you will 
not succeed any way, and the fewer 
failures we have in our ranks, the . 
higher and more dignified will be the 
calling. A most successful dairy farm- 
er, on being asked to what he attrib- 
uted his success, answered: “To the 
use of my lantern.” I do not care to 
discourage anyone, as I believe the op- 
portunities are just as great now as 
ever. 

The sentiment expressed in the fol- 
lowing verses appears to me to ring 
true: 


“Tis the coward who quits to mis- 
fortune, 
’Tis the knave who changes each 
day, 
*Tis the fool who wins half the battle, 
Then throws all his chances away. 


“There is little in life but labor, 
And tomorrow may find that a 
dream; 
Success is the bride of Endeavor, 
And luck—but a meteor’s gleam. 


“The time to succeed is when others, 
Discouraged, show traces of tire; 
The battle is fought in the home 
stretch— 
And won—'twixt the flag and the 
wire!” 





Age of Calves for Dehorning 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 


“Can a calf be dehorned at the age 
of ten weeks, by rubbing its horns with 
caustic potash? How is it applied?” 


Our correspondent has neglected the 
dehorning too long. If the miniature 
horns are to be killed with caustic pot- 
ash, it should be applied during the 
first few days of the calf’s life, just as 
soon as the tiny horn Luttons under 
the skin can be felt. Clip off the hair 
and rub on the potash, being careful to 
cover the entire horn without getting 
on too much. One application is suffi- 
cient, but it must be given i efere the 
horns get well started. Ila moistening 
the stick of potash, care must be taken 
not to get it too wet, or the liquid will 
run down into the calf’s eyes. Also be 
careful not to touch it with the unpro- 
tected hands. 
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b eat t*#.00 Boy Tract On 


The Waterloo Boy Combined 
Tractor and Portable Engine 


Cuts the labor and time cost of farming. Gives you 
the power of eight good horsesin the field at one-fourth the 
cost of horse power, and of a powerful Portable Engine, 
with power enough tooperate your Separator, Thresher,etc. 


\}y Plows Eight Acres a Day ata 
Fuel Cost of 18c Per Acre 


Pulls three 14-inch bottom Power-Lift Plows, 8 inches 

deep, in heavy soil, and with power to spare. 
It is self-steering when plowing; light weight 

with wide wheels, turns in 25-foot circle, self-oil- 


w - 
te machines Need yr ter built ay name 
°o edal a an now. ou can run 
Diego, Cal, Aug. the Rion wer all winter and have the 
Geaaterveniiy todo your spring plowing 
@gsoon as the weather and ground are right. 

Write for Illustrated Cat- 
alogs and full informa- 
tion on the Waterloo 


Boy Machines, State in 
which machine you are 
interested. 41 
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Feeding For Profit 


HOG PROFITS depend on Hog Feeding. CORN 
PROFITS depend on Corn Feeding. 


Feeding Corn is like feeding hogs. 


The most profitable hog—200 pound hog at six 
months—is secured by feeding a balanced ration for 
big gains, good quality and early maturity. 


The most profitable corn crop is one yielding eighty 
tc ninety bushels per acre of early maturing, sound 
ears. This is obtained only by feeding the crop with 
plenty of a balanced plantfood ration (fertilizer). 


Write us for free information on crop feeding. 


Soil improvement Committee 


of the National Fertilizer Associatio 
915 Postal Telegraph Bidg., Chicago 











\MoreanaBetterCorn | 
9) With Less Effort . 


oe with this famous leverless cultivator and get a 
better crop. Cultivates more thoroughly than other cul- 
tivators, because easier to handle—easier on the horses. 

No levers to bother with. No complicated parts to get out 
of order. Your weight balances the gangs, making them easy 
to lift, quick to dodge and always cultivates at an even depth, 


“New Century xxx’ 





























Original Leverless Cultivator- 


Suitable for any weight operator—one-fourth lighter in draft than others, 
and perfect balance pole under all conditions, 


Automatic Guide 


The only cultivator of its kind. No attention, no trouble 
in crooked uneven rows, 





Write for Free Catalog eit plowing, or in 
Free complete catalog tells about New — 7 where. 


Write? for full infor~, 
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Feeding the Young Boar 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have purchased five pure-bred 
male pigs, which are at present three 
months old, having been farrowed in 
October. I am intending to sell these 
shotes next fall for boars. These pigs 
are getting all the milk they can drink 
twice a day. In addition to the milk, 
what would you advise as a good win- 
ter ration. Would oats be better for 
them than corn? Should they have all 
they can eat of either? Should they 
have all the tankage they will eat? If 
so, would you feed the tankage dry, or 
feed it with the milk? When grass 
comes, should the ration be changed? 
What price should I receive for each of 
these shotes, next September, to cover 
the cost of production and give a rea- 
sonable compensation for my labor and 
my investment? Figure on corn at 60 
cents a bushel, oats at 40 cents a bush- 
el, and tankage at $2.50 per cwt.” 

If these young boars are receiving 
all the milk they want, we suggest that 
our correspondent give each one, in ad- 


dition, about one-fifth of a pound of 
tankage and one-half of a pound of 
oats daily. In addition to this, we 
would advise feeding enough ear corn 
to keep them in good flesh, but not fat. 
Our correspondent must judge for him- 
self as to the proper amount of corn 
to feed. We see no particular need for 
changing the ration when pasture 
comes. If the pasture is clover, alfalfa 
or rape, the amount of tankage in the 
ration should be reduced; but if the 
pasture is timothy or blue grass, we 
would advise continuing about the 
same ration as we have suggested in 
the foregoing. Fed on such a ration, 
these shotes should come along splen- 
didly, and be in excellent condition by 
next fall. 

As to the price which should be 
charged for these boars next fall, our 
correspondent is the best judge. Fully 
as much depends on the breeding be- 
hind these boars as the care our corre- 
spondent gives the coming year. Some- 
thing also depends on the condition 
of the hog market next fall, and the 
prospective market for 1917. Assum- 
ing that our correspondent bought the 
shotes for $10 each, and that he is go- 
ing to care for them and feed them as 
carefully as his letter indicates, we 
should think that they should bring at 
least $35 each. 


Buttermilk for Hogs 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“Please balance a ration for me for 
75 to 150-pound hogs, for 30 to 50-pound 
pigs, and for brood sows that will far- 
row in April. I can get creamery but- 
termilk at from one-half to three-quar- 
ters of a cent per gallon. This butter- 
milk is sterilized, and is still milk 
warm after I have hauled it a mile. “I 
can get it in any quantity up to 1,000 
gallons per day. Middlings are $1.35 
per cwt.; corn chop, $1.40; bran, $1.30; 
linseed meal, $2.50; cottonsed meal, 
$1.60; tankage, $2.50. What gains can 
I expect per day? Would it be more 
profitable for me to buy thin hogs, 
weighing 75 to 150 pounds, at 4 or 5 
cents per pound, or 30-pound pigs at 
$1.50 each? I would figure on market- 
ing at 200 to 250 pounds.” 


With sterilized buttermilk so cheap 
and so convenient, our correspondent 
should make good money, even with 
the other feeds so high in price. With 
feeds at the prices mentioned, we sug- 
gest that our correspondent try feeding 
his pigs a mixture in the proportion of 
fourteen parts of buttermilk, seven 
parts of corn chop, and one part of 
middlings. If the buttermilk were 
scarce and high-priced, we would ad- 
vise giving the feeds in the proportion 
of seven parts of corn chop, three parts 
of buttermilk, one part of middlings, 
and one part of tankage. In the case 
of the very young pigs, we would in- 
crease the proportion of middlings. 
The brood sows ought to get along 
very nicely on all the buttermilk they 
will drink, together with enough corn 
chop to keep them in good flesh but 
not fat. The idea is to feed the aver- 
age brood sow about three pounds of 
corn a day, or enough to produce an 








average daily gain of about half a 
pound. 

On his average 100-pound pig, our 
correspondent should be able to secure 
an average daily gain of two pounds. 
If weather conditions are favorable, we 
would expect him to make 100 pounds 
of gain with 600 pounds of buttermilk, 
300 pounds of corn chop, and 50 pounds 
of middlings. With feed prices as 
quoted, we would expect the feed cost 
of 100 pounds of gain to be around 
$5.50. With prospects for a good sum- 
mer hog market, our correspondent 
should be able to make fair money. 

We have very little choice between 
75 to 150-pound pigs at 4 or 5 cents, 
and 30-pound pigs at $1.50 each. We 
would be a little inclined to buy shotes 
weighing around 125 pounds. 


Calf Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am feeding fifty head of 500-pound 
calves which I wish to market in June. 
I have timothy and clover hay, shock 
fodder, oats and corn. These calves 
run to a stack of oats straw. What 
else would you feed them?” 


If our correspondent is to get these 
calves fat by June, he will have to feed 
them all the corn they will eat, to- 
gether with two pounds or so daily of 
oil meal or cottonseed meal. But even 
by the heaviest feeding, it will be im- 
possible to get these calves very fat by 
June. If plenty of caogn is available, 
at a fairly reasonable price, it would 
be better for our correspondent to car- 
ry these calves along for the late sum- 
mer or fall market, or if plenty of corn 
is not available, it might be well to 
pasture the calves thru the summer, 
and feed them out on new corn. But 
during the remainder of the winter and 
early spring, our correspondent should 
consider feeding each calf at least a 
pound or two of oil meal or cottonseed 
meal, to furnish the muscle building 
material which is so lacking in the oth- 
er feeds. 


Ground Flaxseed vs. Oil Meal 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“Is it practical to feed ground flax- 
seed as a substitute for oil meal, when 
the flaxseed is $2.25 per cwt., and the 
oil meal is $2 per cwt.?” 


Oil meal is flaxseed with the oil 
crushed out. In 100 pounds of oil meal 
there are 27 to 30 pounds of digestible 
protein, and 75 to 80 units of energy, 
while in 100 pounds of ground flaxseed 
there are 18 to 20 pounds of digestible 
protein and 95 to 100 units of energy. 
With corn at 60 cents a bushel and oil 
meal at $32 a ton, ground flaxseed, on 
the basis of its composition, should be 
worth about $31 a ton. In small quan- 
tities, as a laxative tonic, it might pay 
to feed ground flaxseed at $2.25 per 
ewt. as a substitute for oil meal at $2 
per cwt. But at these prices we would 
not use any large amount of flaxseed. 
The oil meal at $2 per cwt. furnishes 
the protein which is necessary to sup 
plement a corn ration more cheaply 
than the ground flaxseed at $2.25 per 
cwt. 











Pumpkins for Hogs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What are pumpkins worth for hogs? 
T had a thin stand of corn in one field 
last year, and planted pumpkins in the 
missing places. I got | lot of pump- 
kins from this field, and, as the can- 
ning factory pays only $3 per ton for 
them, delivered, I fed them to the 
hogs.” 

According to chemical analysis, 
pumpkins should be worth only from 
one-half to two-thirds as much per ton 
as silage. However, there are several 
experiments which indicate that it only 
takes two or three pounds of pumpkins 
to equal a pound of grain. We would 
roughly estimate that, under average 
conditions, pumpkins are worth only 
about $2.50 a ton for feeding hogs. We 
need more exact experiments to deter- 
mine the exact feeding value of pump- 
kins under different conditions. An 
Iowa experiment indicates that pump- 
kins and rape in corn make a splendid 
combination for hogging down. 
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Wintering Calf Ration 

An fowa correspondent. writes: 

‘T have fifteen 500-pound calves that 
J wish to winter on silage, corn fodder 
and bright oat straw. in reading your 
paper, I find when such feeds as these 
are used, you almost always advise cot- 
tonseed meal or oil meal. I want to 


_ make these calves gain right along, and 


sell them in June or July, weighing 700 
or 750 pounds. Will it pay me to feed 
cottonseed meal at $38 (41 to 43 per 
cent protein), or old process oil meal 
at $40 a ton? Which is the better buy? 
1 was thinking of feeding about one 
pound per head of oil meal or cotton- 
seed meal daily. Should I feed more? 
I will have pigs following these calves, 
and I want them to rustle for a living.” 

Should our correspondent feed his 
average calf a pound daily of cotton- 
seed meal or oil meal? At the prices 
mentioned, we would prefer oil meal, 
altho there is no great difference. A 
pound of oil meal mixed with a pound 
each of corn fodder and straw, should 
result in average daily gains of about 
one and one-half pounds. If our cor- 
respondent wants more rapid gains, he 
should feed a little corn, oats or barley 
in connection with the cottonseed meal 
or oil meal. When the roughage is 
composed entirely of silage, corn fodder 
and oat straw, it pays to feed calves 
a little cottonseed meal or oil meal, 
even tho the expense is as high as $45 
or $50 a ton. 





Corn at 75 Cents vs. Oats at 
40 Cents for Horses 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T am feeding my horses mostly ma- 
ture timothy hay and oats’ I can sell 
oats for 40 cents a bushel. Will it pay 
me to sell part of my oats, and buy 
corn at 75 cents a bushel? I can buy 
bran at $22 a ton. Could I cheapen 
and improve my ration by selling some 
oats and buying some corn, and pos- 
sibly some bran?” 

Very careful experiments at the Ohio 


station with farm work horses, weigh- 
ing around 1,450 pounds, indicated that 
a pound of ear corn is worth as much 
as a pound of oats when the roughage 
ration is mixed clover and timothy hay. 
When the roughage is pure timothy, we 


would expect oats to show up better. 

Our correspondent can buy 100 
pounds of ear corn for $1.07, while 100 
pounds of oats will cost him $1.25. We 
suggest a grain mixture of eight parts 
of corn, four parts of oats, two parts of 
bran, and one part of oil meal or cot- 
tonsced meal. We feel quite confident 
that this grain mixture will not only 
prove somewhat more efficient when 
timothy hay is the roughage used. We 
are assuming that our correspondent 
can buy either cottonseed meal or oil 
meal for less than $2.50 per cwt. 





Hog Problem 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“T have sixteen brood sows that will 
farow in April and May. I have 160 
acres fenced hog tight, all of which my 
hogs have the use of for exercise. Just 
now they have free access to a thirty- 
acre field of soft corn, from which they 
can get feed until seeding begins. I 
have no corn for summer feed, but 
plenty of good oats, now selling at 43 


cents a bushel. Middlings are $29 per 
ton, and shorts $26 per ton. What do 
you think of carrying these sows and 


pigs along on oats, middlings and 
Shorts, with plenty of pasture, until 
early oats are ripe? As soon as the 
early corn was dented, I would turn 
the pigs into the corn field, to hog off 
ten acres. Would tankage be good for 
the sows? I notice them gnawing at 
bones. They have salt, ashes, lime and 
iron sulphate in a box in the yard.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
feed his average sow one-tenth to one- 
fifth of a pound of tankage daily, to- 
ether with enough shorts, middlings 
and oats to keep them in good flesh, 
but not fat. For a suckling sow ration, 
We suggest that our correspondent use 
a mixture of equal parts of oats, mid- 
dlings and shorts, together with about 
a third of a pound of tankage per sow 
daily. Of the oats, shorts and mid- 
dlings mixture, we would feed just 
enough to produce a good flow of milk, 
and keep the sows in fair flesh. 

't will probably pay to plant an early 
Variety of corn, as early in the spring 





John Deere Plows for Light Tractors 
High and Level Lift 


Work with any standard tractor. Controlled by 
the man on the tractor. . 


Pull the rope and all the bottoms raise high and 


John Deere Spreader 


when loading. 


Three exclusive John Deere Spreader features: 


The Spreader with the Beater on the Axle 


RACTICAL—the right size for the average farm. pore hip high to — — age out of — 
ounting ater on oe 


axle is patented. Write for Spreader booklet. 


level. Another pull lets them down. {1] Beater on the axle—nothing else like it. [1] 
Plows raised or lowered in 14 inches ground travel. [2] Revolving Rake—load moving back to beater 
Makes square headlands. revolvesthe rake. Draft actually less. Even 
All bottoms raise high—like a double bail, high lift spread certain—no bunching. [2] 
horse plow. You know from experience what this (3] Ball Bearing Eccentric Apron Drive—requires 
means. Plows do not clog or gather trash on the turn. no attention. Performs wonders in the 
Extra wide and semi-floating front truck means working of the spreader. [3] 


uniform work and even depth of plowing. 





Extra beam and bottom, readily attached, increases 
a regular two bottom plow to a three bottom or a 
regular three bottom plow to a four, as desired. 


Size of plow can thus be increased or decreased to 


meet conditions. 


Famous John Deere Bottoms with Quick Detach- 
able Shares that are taken off and put on in one-fifth 
the time it takes to change bolted shares. 


Let us tell you more about John Deere Plows 
for light tractors—the plows with Quick Detachable 
Shares and high and Jevel lift. Write for free booklet. 





John Deere Corn Planter 
The Accurate ‘‘Natural Drop’’ Planter 


CCURATE—because it has the ‘‘Natural-Selec- 
tion’? drop--an improvement over all other 


methods. 


Kernels co not have to be tipped on edge to enter 
the cells. Surface of hopper bottom and openings 
to seed cells are oblique, or sloping. 
naturally move toward and fill the cells. 


A full—variable drop planter. 


Drilling distances varied, and change from hilling 
to drilling or beck to hilling made just as easily. 
Allcorn plates for this planter have 16 cells. There- 
fore, the same drilling distances are obtained with one 
plate as can be secured on other planters that require 


8, 12 and 16 cell plates. 


The gears are always in mesh and can be shifted at 
any time (even when in operation) to change drop or 


drilling distances. 


Investigate the John Deere tip-over hoppers, quick 
detachable furrow openers, underhung reel and disc 


marker without rope. 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘More and Better Corn.” 


No. X-28, 





Plants two, three 
or four kernels as desired—all you do to change num- 
ber in the hill is to move foot lever. 


Dump Sulky and Side Delivery Rakes; 
Seeders; Grain Binders; Corn binders; Gasoline Engines. 
one who states what special implements he is interested in and asks for Package 


John Deere, Moline, Illinois 


The kernels 


oats, peas and beans. 
regulated merely by shifting feed gauge levers. 
All the ground planted without wasting seed. The 
Van Brunt adjustable gate force feed compels seed to 
leave hopper in even, continuous streams. 
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nt Drills and Seeders 
With Adjustable Gate Force Feed 
EY plant any small seed from alfalfa to bearded 


Quantity per acre easily 


An even stand of grain iscertain. Pressure springs 
compel discs to make furrows of equal depth and the 
seed is protected until it reaches bottom of furrow. 

And Van Brunt Broadcast Seeders.are just as posi- 
tive in their operation. Write for free booklets- 


* 





John Deere Disc Harrow 
The Flexible Spring Pressure Disc 
ODEL B—the only disc that cuts at even depth 


its entire width. 
pressure lever. 


It has a patented spring 


With this lever, pressure can be 


regulated at inner ends of gangs to cut out dead 


furrows or disc ridges without burying the harrow. 
The Mode! ‘‘B” does not crowd toward the bottorn on 


hillsides or in overlapping. The gangs are indepen- 


dent of each other and can be given the proper angle 
to work right under such conditions. 


Write for free booklet, “Bigger Crops from Better 


Seed Beds.” 
John Deere Dealers Everywhere 


Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them 


OOK FREE—168 page reference book—tells all about a complete line of farm imple-« 
ments and how to adjust and use many of them. 
implements. Wort 


dollars. 


A practical encyclopedia of farm 
Describes and illustrates: Plows for Light Tractors; Steel 
and Chilled Walking and Riding Plows; Disc Plows; Cultivators; Spring Tooth and Spike 
Tooth Harrows; Lister Plows and Cultivators; 
Farm and Mountain Wagons; Teaming Gears; Manure Spreaders; Inside Cup and Port- 
able Grain Elevators; Corn Shellers; Hay Loaders, Stackers, Sweep Rakes, Mowers, Self- 
Hay Presses; Kaffir Headers; Grain Drills and 
This book sent free to every 


Disc Harrows; Alfalfa and Beet Tools; 








as the ground can be got into shape 
and there is not too much danger of 
frost, for hogging down in late August 
and early September. Early varieties 
of corn planted early for hogging down 
purposes, should be very popular this 
year, because of the high price of corn 
which wiil surely prevail in many lo- 
calities late next summer, 





Tankage for Hogs Following 
Cattle 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Would you feed tankage to 150- 


pound hogs that are following cattle on 
feed?” 

Yes; we would feed such hogs about 
one-fourth of a pound of tankage per 
head daily. 





Molasses for Hogs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to a correspondent, in 
your issue of December 31st, ask- 
ing for experience in feeding molasses 
to hogs, I beg to state that on my 
Nodaway county, Missouri, farm, we 
have fed black strap molasses to our 
hogs quite extensively in the past 
three years. However, we have never 
fed over one and a half to two pounds 
per head per day. 

We feed this in a slop mixture with 
corn and some off-grade wheat. At 
the time we first began feeding molas- 
ses feed, it only cost us about one cent 
a pound, while corn was worth 60 to 
75 cents. We noticed no ill results 
whatever from feeding the molasses, 
and, in fact, in small quantities, we 








would much prefer a pound of molasses 
to a pound of corn. This year, how- 
ever, black strap molasses is so high 
that we have not used it, but consider 
that when you feed not to exceed two 
pounds a day, that we would just as 
lief have two pounds of molass-* as 
three pounds of corn, as ‘ se to be 
an excellent conditioner, nd o. - ho », 
as stated above, always did ex-eption- 
ally well on it. 

We have also made a habit of 
sprinkling black strap wwJlasses over 
our ensilage, with very successful re- 
sults, as it makes the cheapest molas- 
ses feed a person could possibly use. 
If any of your subscribers are.interest- 
ed, we would be glad to tell them how 
we handle the molasses in feeding it 
with ensilage. 

A. J. MAURER. 

Missouri. 
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How to Get 
10 More Bushels 
to the Acre! 
Get the 
Book 


T is a book just off the press—free 
for your name and address on a post 
card. A book packed with facts about 
an improved line of {arm implements—and 
the results reaped by their users—a line 
that is the result of 61 years of constant 
betterment of farm implements. Users of 


























know that improved farm implements mean better 
crops, better net furm profits, less farm drudgery. 
Sold by dealers everywhere, are recommended by 
farmers everywhere. The name “‘Rock Island”’ has 
meant better farm tools ever since 1856, and it stands 
for the best farm imp|ements today. Get the book 
and get the fects. Post yourself before you pur- 
chase your farm tools. 










Rock Island “CTX” Plow 


This is the plow of which Thad. E. Mendenhall, of 
Fairbury, Nebr., writes: “*I got 10 bushe!s more 
corn per acre on Jand plowed with ‘CTX’ gang 

low than I got on the same kind of ae. right side 

y side, plowed with other make of plow,’’ One 
reason for this increased yield is that the crn” 
bottom turns the furrow slice clear over and Jays 
it absolutely flat on the subsoil. No air spaces here 
to choke off the subsoil moisture, 























Great Western Manure Spreader 


The ideal low-down spreader, with wheels under 
the load. Noted for its indestructible front end, that 
won’tpull out. Built tolast a lifetime. Find out why 
the Great Western has 60 per cent more strength, 
does 50 per cent better and necds 50 per cent less re- 
paire than the average. Get the book and get the 
H nits sit : facts. Over 110,000 
in Use. 


Rock 
IslandCorn 
Planter 


noted because of 
its accuracy of 
drop, with the 
r ~st positive and 
durable Automa- 
tic Clutch ever 
placed on a plant- 
er. Equipped with 
; we tion oat and 
imple, easily at- 
tached and easily adjusted Fertilize or Attachment. 
2arn more about it, and all the Rock Island Farm 
Tools that have made such success 
It contains 


Write for the FREE BOOK !‘co'"= 


page of useful information that will help you. 
SLAND PLOW 


Rock teland, Ulinois 









392 Second Avenue 





HAVANA FARM TRUCKS 


We can furnish these Low-Down Gears with 
either Steel Wheels or Wood Wheels. They 
are as handy for farm work as the Auto 
is for travel. 

We can furnish broad tire Steel Wheels to fit any 
wagon. May we not send you our Free Catalogue? 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Bor18, Havana, Il. 


Quack Grass Destroyer 


af you have quack why not get 
one of our machines and 
get rid of the pest? 


We have been butiding these machines for thirteen 
years. and our 1916 machine is a world beater, 
Write for catalog. 


Austin Weed Exterminator Mtg. Co., Austin, Minn. 














| HOW THE FARM PAPER HELPS 


THE IMPLEMENT DEALER 


(A paper read by John P. W allace be fore the Iowa 


Implement 


Dealers’ Association.) 


Mr. President and Members of the 
Iowa Implement Dealers’ Association: 
I am glad to have the opportunity of 
talking to the members of this asso- 
ciation, and to extend greetings to 
your association on behalf of the agri- 
cultural publishers. 

I believe that we have much in com- 
mon—we are both working toward the 
same end, the bettering of agricultural 
conditions, the growing of more and 
better crops on the farm, the making 
of better farm homes. I know you will 
agree with me when I say that there 
is more than the mere making of mon- 
ey in either business. It has been my 
pleasure to know a number of imple- 
ment men, and | have found them to 
be big, broad men, willing to do their 
part in building up the community they 
serve. We all get the most out of life 
when we are devoting at least a part of 
our time to helping the other fellow, 
and I feel sure that the implement 
dealer has this vision. 

A little more of the spirit of coépera- 
tion betwixt the implement dealer and 
the farm paper would, | believe, help 
both. There is hardly an issue of any 
good farm paper which does not con- 
tain helpful information for the imple- 
ment dealer. Heretofore, I believe too 
few implement dealers have realized 
fault of the farm paper 
and partly the fault of the implement 
dealer. They fail to get together and 
to get a better understanding of each 
other. 

Your invitation to address this asso- 
ciation is evidence to me that you want 
to do your part, and I am sure that we 
want to do ours. 

Farm papers realize the important 
part which the implement dealer plays 
in the feeding of the nations. Building 
up a community not only helps the 
implement dealer, but likewise the 
farm paper, and all classes of business. 
We want to help you in your work, and 
the purpose of this address is to men- 
tion a few of the ways in which the 
farm paper helps the implement dealer. 





In the twenty minutes allotted me, I 
can only mention these in brief: 
The farm paper helps, first, in the 


broader vision it gives the farmer. It 
tells him what farm folks in other sec- 
tions of his own state, and in other 
states, are doing on the farm. It deals 
with better methods of farming, the 
more careful selection of the seed 
planted, of the necessity for rotation 
of crops to restore fertility, of the ad- 
vantages of a good seed bed. It calls 
attention to the implements many 
times in direct articles, and in articles 
with reference to soil cultivation, which 
help bring these things about. The farm- 
er gets a knowledge through the farm 
paper of the work of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, of the ex- 
periment stations in the various states, 
and other influences for the betterment 
of farming. In short, it keeps the 
farmer up to date on his business, and 
whatever educates the farmer, helps 
the dealer. The more good farms there 
are around a community, the more busi- 
ness there is for the implement dealer, 
and the easier it is to sell the best 
class of farm implements. It can be 
truthfully said that the farm paper 
does educational work that the dealer 
would be compelled to do if it were not 
for its publication, and through this 
educational work, it creates a demand 
for more and better implements on the 
farm. 

Many specific instances could be 
mentioned where the farm paper has 
created business for the implement 
dealer, through the demand for imple- 
ments which its educational work has 
brought about. The manure spreader, 
for example. Fifteen years ago there 
were practically no manure spreaders 
in use in lowa. A farm paper was re- 
sponsible for getting a manure spread- 
er manufacturer to exhibit a manure 
spreader at the Iowa State Fair. They 
recommended to this manufacturer, 
who had asked why it was that they 
could not do any business in Iowa on 
spreaders, that they should show their 
spreader in actual operation, pointing 
out that the main trouble with the de- 
mand was lack of education. They ad- 
vised not only that they show the ma- 
nure spreader at work, but that they 
create interest in the exhibit by adver- 





tising the fact before the fair; and 
the manufacturer adopted their sug- 
gestion. The result was that the man- 
ufacturer sold twenty-two spreaders at 
the Jowa State Fair that year, and in 
three years’ time, dealer connections 
had been established which made lowa 
the best manure spreader state for this 
manufacturer. 

Again, the silo business is another 
example of what publicity in farm pa- 
pers has done. It was not many years 
ago that the silo was considered onlya 
dairy cattle proposition. Farm papers, 
through giving publicity to the experi- 
ments on silage at the experiment sta- 
tions, for beef as well as dairy cattle; 
writing up cattlemen who had been 
users of the silo, and who had been 
successful in its use; the publication 
of articles on the value of silage, the 
cost of building a silo—in short, on a 
dozen different phases of the silo and 
silage question, have been responsible 
in a large measure for the splendid silo 
and silage cutter business of the pres- 
ent time. 

The demand for improved corn plant- 
ers, I believe could also be attributed 
largely to the work of the farm papers. 
The problem of growing more and bet- 
ter corn on the farms of the corn belt 
was studied; the important part that 
the corn planter plays in corn produc- 
tion was pointed out, and the interest 
of the farmer, and also the interest of 
the manufacturer, was stirred, with 
the result that much improvement was 
made in corn planters. Farm papers 
backed the corn shows, gave them lots 
of publicity, and even conducted corn 
shows of their own, in the campaign 
for growing more and better corn. 

Articles on deep and shallow plow- 
ing, and on deep and shallow cultiva- 
tion for corn, have been responsible for 
the increased interest in the study of 
the problem of plowing for and culti- 
vating the corn crop, with the result 
that the demand for up-to-date plows 
and cultivators has been materially 
stimulated; in short, the demand for 
improved machinery on the farm has 
been increased along all lines, and the 
farmer was never more quick to appre- 
ciate any implement that will help him 
do the farm work easier or better, than 
now. 

Much of the increased interest of the 
present time in tractors can be attrib- 
uted to the farm papers. Farm papers 
have been responsible for tractor dem- 
onstrations which have given farm 
folks an opportunity to see traciors at 
work, and this educational campaign 
has done much, and will do yet more, 
for the tractor business. The publicity 
given tractors in farm papers. has 
zreatly stimulated the demand for the 
farm tractor, and wise is the imple- 
ment dealer who keeps in pace and in 
touch with this demand. 

Many manufacturers have been ap- 
preciative of the demand for their im- 
plements which farm papers have done 
much to create. They have patronized 
the columns of the farm paper, adver- 
tising the implements which the dealer 
handles, and creating a demand there- 
for, of which the dealer should be quick 
to take advantage. The manufacturer’s 
advertising reinforces the work of the 
dealer, and makes it easier for him to 
sell goods. If the dealer is enterprising 


enough to connect up with the manu- 
facturer’s advertising, it will mean 
many more sales on his books. The 
implement dealer who follows the ad- 


lines he handles, in 
farm papers, and who will feature these 
same lines in his local papers, thus 
connecting up the two advertising cam- 
paigns, will reap splendid benefit. Ad- 
vertising creates demand, brings busi- 
ness to your door, and I believe it can 
be classed as one of the big helps which 
the dealer receives through the farm 
papers. 

In conclusion, I want to urge upon 
the implement dealer the importance 
of making use of the help which farm 
papers render. Make it a point to look 
over the editorial matter the farm pa- 
per contains. You will find many an 
article which it will pay you to repro- 
duce to send out to your customers, 
and which will make it easier for you 
to sell the implements in your store. 
The reading of farm papers will not 
only prove interesting and instructive, 


vertising of the 








Rock Bottom 


on the Very Best 


Steel Roofing 


Ever Made Z 


This is positively the greatest roof- 4 
ing proposition ever made. 
fore you invest in new roof cover- 
ing, siding or ceiling, first learn 
about the one best—by far the 
best from every viewpoint,and 









cheapest. Take no chances. 
Get Edwards’ — reight Prepaid 
a and note the big saving. € a 


EDWARDS Reo y Fed Cluster Shingles 
Tightcote Reo Steel Shingles | 

actually cost less—outlast three ordi- 
nary roofs—no painting or repairs. Rot- 
proof | fire-proof, rust-proof,and guar- 
anteed li; aralagy roof, Any one can 
lay it, it over oO! fa shinglesif youlike. 


impossible ToRust =~ panish Metal Tie 





Every sheet of Edwards’ Galvan- 
ized Steel Shingles, Roofing, Sidin: 
Ceiling or finish is extra heavy on: 
vanized, picce ata time, by our ex- 
elusive TIGHTCOTE patented pro- 
cess after sheet has Soon stamped 
and resquared. Side and edges are 
as heavily galvanized as body of sheet. 

ots to rust orcorrode, |) 
By means of Edwards’ Patent Inter- }! 
locking Device (see illustration) all 
nails are driven through u yer of 
metal only—no exposure—no Jeaks. 


Garage $69.50 Up 
Wide pine f many styles c 
sizes of Porta je, ae — 
Metal Garages, $6! 
up. west brces ever 
made. Postal 
64-page Garage — 


FREE Roofing Book 
Edwards’ Roo Steel Clus- 
ter Shingles, V-Crimped, 
Corrugated Standing Seam 
Painted or Galvanized Roofing direct to-you at * 
tom”’ factory prices. Write today for FR! GHT PREPS 
OFFER on the lowest prices 
ever made for World’s Best 
fing, Free Samples and 
Roofing Book No. 2356 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 
2308-2358 Pike St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Note construction 
of Patent Inter- 
locking Device, 
=a nail 
eads from 
weather— 
making roof 
absolute- 





Edwards Patent 
“Grip-Lock"* 














Means no weak 8 


WORLD'S 
GREATEST 


cereale 





SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 
THE EDWARDS MFG. Co., 
2306-2356 Pi he 80 Cloninnst® 
Please send FREE samples, Freight- 
Paid prices ond » healed Greatest Roof- 
ing Book No. 


RAGED cc cccccaccecsearcccscescesecs 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products i in the World 





HE virgin soil that the stumps keep out 

of cultivation in the best soil you have. 
You can pull outan acre or more of stumps 
in a day at a cost of from 3c to5c per stump. 
No matter how big or tough the stump, it 
walks right out when the Hercules gets hold 
of it. Withthe stump come all thelong tap 
roots that spread outin alldirections. The 
land is left ready for cultivation, 


HERCULES 


Triple Stump Puller 


Power 
Let us send you proof that thous 
sands of farmers have ma 

big money by the Her- 

cules. Getour money 

Saving proposition, 


Low Price 
120,000 
Pounds Pull 














Is your soil gumbo or sandy, loam or 
muck? The right plow to turn it upis 


THE G. D. JUNIOR 


Fitted with any style of bottom. The 
lightest tractor-plow built. Double- 
braced where others are weak. 2 oF 
$bottoms. Power-lift. Back-up-able. 
Turns short, clear of trash. Any hitch. The 
ideal plow for a light tractor. 

Write today for catalog—tell us how much 
you farm. 


Grand Detour Plow Company 


524 Depot Ave. Dixon, j 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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mark of 
iBALL®)BAND 


Make 
Sure 


Look for the 
RED BALL 


It’s right there at the 
top of the boot—piain as 
day. When you see it 
you can feel absolutely 
sure of the quality. For 
the Red Ball is the trade 




































Eight and one-half miliion 
men wear “Ball-Band.” More 
than 50,000 merchants sell it. 
You'll find the cost per days 
wear lowest in “Ball-Band.” 
All “‘Ball-Band’’ boots are 
vacuum cured. During the vul- 
canizing process a tremendous 
pressure makes the entire 

one solid piece. 

Something New —“*Ball-Band” Light 
Weight Rubbers for street wear in 
Men's, Women'sand Children’s sizes, 
Ask your dealer, Look for the Red 
Ball on the sale. 

Our free booklet “More Days Wear*® 
is yours for the asking In case your 
dealer can’t supply you ict us know. 


Mishawaka Woolen Mig. bo. 
338 Water Street 
Mishawaka, ind. 


**The House That Pays 
Millions for 
Quality 








centers, 


for 6 to— 





is the new Collar that is now 
worn by the young man in fashion 
The style in — 


SLIDEWEL 


COLLARS 


that you yourself should wear. Has patented 
Tie-Protecting Shield and Graduated Tie- 
Space. If your own dealer is unable to supply 
you with SIGNAL send your size and 75c 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N.Y. 
Makers of HALLMARK — The Better Shirt. 
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but will give you a closer touch with 
your farm customers. Make it a point 
to ask your customer if he has read 
the article on “Testing Seed,” what 
he thinks of the article on “Soil Culti- 
vation,” if there is not a whole lot of 
good, sound sense in the article on 
“Tractors.” Show him that you are 
interested in his business, and it will 
profit you much. 

I thank you for the time you have 
given me. I am glad to have participated 
in your meeting as a representative 
of the agricultural publishers. I trust 
your meeting will be most successful, 
and that the coming year may be the 
most satisfactory one in every way for 
the members of your association. 


Plants From China 


The third expedition into China to 
discover new plants suitable for intro- 
duction into the United States has been 
completed by F. N. Meyer, plant ex- 
plorer of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, who has just returned 
to Washington after a three-year trip 
in the Far East. As a result of this 
expedition thru the center of China, 
and two previous explorations of simi- 
lar duration, covering extremely cold 
Manchurian regions and the arid re- 
gions of Chinese Turkestan, there have 
been sent to America for planting and 
testing for commercial adaptability, 
seeds, roots or cuttings of some 3,000 
food and forage plants, flowers, orna- 
mental shrubs and vines, shade and 
timber trees. The previous expedi- 
tions brough to America specimens of 
Many cold-resistant and  dry-land 
grains, sorghums, soy beans, alfalfas, 
and forage plants, and also certain 
semi-tropical plants, such as the bam- 
boo, which are now under experimenta- 
tion to determine their usefulness for 
the extreme south. 

Of the many specimens forwarded to 
this country during the last expedition, 
the specialists regard as most signifi- 
cant the jujube, a fruit new to this 
country, which may be suitable for use 
in the southwest; a wild peach, resist- 
ant to alkali, cold and drouth, the root 
system of which offers great possibili- 
ties as a grafting host; certain Chinese 
persimmons, larger than any hitherto 
known in this country; a number of 
aquatic food roots and vegetables that 
offer promising possibilities for the 
utilization of swamp land; some thirty 
varieties of vegetable and timber bam- 
boos; and a number of Chinese vege- 
tables, bush and climber roses, shrubs 
and trees. 

Of scientific rather than commercial 
interest is the discovery on this ex- 
pedition, near Hangchau, of a hickory 
tree, the first found in China. The ex- 
istence of this tree, together with the 
fact that the sassafras and tulip trees 
are common in both countries, and the 
Chinese tea box tree is closely related 
to the sweet gum of the south, con- 
firms the fact that the flora of the 
southeastern United States and that of 
sections of China are closely related. 
Another discovery of botanical interest 
was the finding, in a remote and hith- 
erto unvisited valley in Thibet, of a 
hazel tree 100 feet high—a surprising 
departure from the hazel bush. Else- 
where, English walnuts were discov- 
ered in a wild state; and the discov- 
ery of the wild peach is regarded as 
significant because it seems to estab- 
lish that the peach may have been a 
native of China rather than of Persia, 
to which its origin has been ascribed. 

The discoveries of native and hardy 
oranges and other citrus fruits, a num- 
ber of which have been brought to this 
country for breeding work, gives added 
evidence that China was the home of 
the orange, which was introduced into 
other countries, probably by early Por- 
tuguese travelers. Similarly, many 
plants commonly ascribed to other 
countries, such as the wistaria, chry- 
santhemum, lilac, azalea, and certain 
peonnies and rambler roses, have been 
developed by the Chinese, altho, be- 
cause they reach Caucasian use thru 
other nearby nations, their Chinese ori- 
gin often has been overlooked. 

The first or experimental exploration 
for new plants in China in 1905 was un- 
dertaken by the Department of Agri- 
culture because the wide range of cli- 
mate, rainfall, elevation, and soil con- 
ditions in that immense country gave 
promise that the Chinese, who had 
been farming successfully in some sec- 
tions for about 4,000 years, might have 
found solutions for special difficulties 








which confronted American farmers in 
regions of excessive cold, or drouth, or 
alkaline or swampy soils. 


The investigators quickly found that 
China also offered a particularly fertile 
field for plant introduction work, be- 
cause, for many centuries, the Chinese 
farmers, in a crude way, had been se- 
lecting seeds and developing improved 
varieties now ready for commercial 
use in the United States. In many 
cases, all that is needed is to bring the 
seed or plant to this country and use 
it, altho in other cases, inasmuch as 
Chinese methods rarely produce pure 
strains, some further seed or plant se- 
lection is necessary to obtain constant 
varieties. 


To locate these special varieties, 
however, it is necessary for the ex- 
plorers to visit not merely individual 
villages, but even to study single 
farms. There are no seed stores in 
China, and no mechanism for extend- 
ing the use of improved varieties. Su- 
perior varieties grown on one farm 
often are not used on adjoining farms, 
and are unheard of ten miles away. The 
farmer who develops an improved va- 
riety guards it jealously, and gives 
seeds or cuttings or scions only to his 
immediate relatives. In the case of 
fruits, the Chinese farmer is averse to 
spraying or other treatment for dis- 
eases, largely because his ancestors 
have never done this, and the adoption 
of modern methods would be consid- 
ered irreverent. As a result, excellent 
varieties which are traditional or men- 
tioned in Chinese literature, have eith- 
er disappeared completely, or are to 
be found only on isolated farms. A 
striking example of this is the fact that 
the section around Shanghai, even for- 
ty years ago, was famous for a special 
kind of peach, altho today this variety 
has completely disappeared. 

In the last trip, the explorer pene- 
trated thru the center of China 1,500 
miles, on foot, to the borders of Thibet, 
and returned to the coast by a different 
route. On this expedition, he covered 
territory the agricultural conditions of 
which are very similar to those of the 
southern Rocky Mountain regions and 
portions of the Great Plains. 

In this territory, the most important 
discovery probably was the jujube tree, 
which bears a heavy crop of a brown- 
ish fruit, which is delicious when fresh, 
and when dried offers a confection very 
similar in taste to the Persian date 
This tree is of particular interest to 
the department because it can with- 
stand cold and drouth and neglect. The 
section in which it is productive in 
China is a semi-arid belt where winter 
temperatures do not go much below 
zero, Fahrenheit. This indicates that 
it would be of particular value to Tex- 
as, California, New Mexico, Arizona, 
southern Utah, and perhaps even far- 
ther north. Already, several thousand 
seedlings have been grown at the Plant 
Introduction Garden, at Chico, Califor- 
nia, from the specimens sent to this 
country, and some of these have borne 
desirable fruit, which confirms the ex- 
perimenters in their belief that this 
tree may contribute a new fruit indus- 
try to the sections indicated. 

The wild peach discovered in China, 
and now brought to this country for 
the first time, is considered of great 
interest, altho its fruit is not desirable. 
Investigation in its native habitat 
showed that the roots of this plant are 
not as susceptible as our native peach 
to alkali in the soil, while it will with- 
stand cold, and does not require much 
moisture. Experiments are under way, 
therefore, to determine the usefulness 
of the root-stock of this peach for gratt- 
ing with different hardy American va- 
rieties. If success is achieved, the 
specialists believe that they can de- 
velop peach trees which will make pos- 
sible the raising of peaches in the 
southwestern or alkaline sections, and 
at the same time offer possibilities of 
peach cultivation in many drouthy and 
cold regions, and possibly even into 
portions of lowa beyond the northern 
edge of our present peach region. 

Of special interest also are the col- 
lections of aquatic food plants secured 
in the recent expeditions. These in 
clude water chestnuts, water nuts, and 
a number of aquatic bulbs, as well as 
the water bamboo. The Chinese, th: 
explorer found, have mastered, thru 
centuries of experiments, the process 
of using swamp lands for the raising 
of food crops, and their success is be- 
lieved to point to commercial possibili- 
ties for some of our swamp regions, 
where reclamation by drainage is not 
practicable. Whether the American 
farmer would ever be willing, however, 





No. 4 Flat Drop 
Corn Planter 


A Flat Drop, Check Row Planter that 
is extremely simple, efficient, durable and 
easy to operate. A pérfect stand of corn 
assured. ‘‘It’s the Way We Build Them.”’ 





The seed mechanism is driven by pawls operated 
by the knots on the check wire, and no eprocket 
and chain are needed, making it one of the simplest 
planters ever built. Large tilting hoppers; the seed 
plates can be changed without emptying hoppers. 
The No. 4 has been especially successful in handling 
ungraded corn. Valves have plunging movement 
which assists in discharging the seed quickly and 
compactly. Plates cannot be putin wrong. Foot 
drop for finishing ends of fields. Extra long axle 
bearings. Reel can be used on either side. Front 
frame can be left ‘‘floating,” or held rigidly. The 
6crapers are operated by foot levers. 


Can be furnished as a Drill only, or a Drill Art- 
tachment can be furnished for the Check Row Corn 
Planter. Wor 36inch openor concave tires. Ad- 
justable for all standard widths, with wire to match. 
Double disc markers, Regular runners or disc fur- 
row openers. 


May be equipped with a Fertilizer Attachment, 
which will handle any commercial fertilizer from 60 
to 500 pounds per acre, accordiag to the nature of 
fertilizer used. 


Ask Your Dealer or Write Us. 
Parlin & Orendorff Co. 


Canton, Illinois 























Strong, rigid, simple; 
stand years of hard ser- 
vice. Frames of heavy 
bar steel, or hard700d 
braced and bolted. 
Non-heating, self-ad- 
justing boxes. lostyles.: 
The Appleton 


GRINDER 


has made good for 30 years. 
Strong,durable. Coarse or 
fine grinding—ear corn or 
email grain. Ball bearing, 
ring oiler, light running. 


ENGINES 


of Appleton Qualitydeliver 
more h.p. with least use of 


















ft, Wood-Saw,Grinder and 
PS Engine catalogs free; 
write for ones you want. 


"Appleton Mfg. Co. 632 Fargo St., Batavia, IIL. 








Save DISCING, HARROWING, 
Do allthis work while you 7 oo 
Kramer Rotary Harrow behind your plow— 

herrow and pulverize ag Save extra teams 
right during the bus y season. 4 Gaist seed hed 
minates quic kiy— no clods er dry dirt te bold back 
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Un abeguiehy ranted Fits any plow,» 
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Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


Made to build New Business. A trial 
wil! make you our permanent customer. 


7 rire COLLECTION ®ei-s, 
oe wort "<j Lettuce, inds, worth Lic; 
Tomatoes, 1] the finest, worth Xo; Turnip, 
JT eplendid, worth 10c; Onion, & best varieties, 
worth lic; 1 pring Flowering Bulbs, 
worth 2ic—65 varieties in all; worth §1.00. 

QUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 
Write today; mention this paper. 


SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and re. 
ceive thir valuable collection of seeds 



























Book, tells 
“Pall of Lite’ Seeds, Plants, etc 


HW.BUCKBEE 


farm 260 Rockford. nL 





WAITING FOR YOU 


inest ones that grow. Scientifically grown 4 


y ‘‘lowa’s Evergreen Specialist. 
hardy, vigorous trees f 
row. t 


your windbr 
by wuarantee 

2-year-old, root-pruned 

hardy ev ns. Fin- $ 50 
tule 


today. 
erris Nursery Co. 
Bridge Street 
lampwo, lowe 





~00D SEED 


a GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 





Prices Below All Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
I fill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, lil. 


Buy Trees at Wholesale 
and Save Agents’ Profits — 


Apple trees $6.00 per 100; Peach @6.00 per 100; Cher- 
ries @14.00 per 100: Concord Grapes €2.00 per 100; 
Dunlap Strawberries $2.25 per 1000; Everbearing 
mould ey? per 100. Everything tn Fruit 
Trees, Plants and Orna- 

mentals. Send for our Free Catalog 
HOLSINGER BROTHERS NURSERY, 
Box t12, Mosedale, Kansas 















Hill’s Evergreens Grow 


Best for windbreaks and hedges. Protect crops 
and stock. Keep house and barn warmer—save & 
fuel—savefeed, Hill's evergreens are hardy 
nursery-grown.Get Hill's tree iliustrated ever. 

reen book and list of 50 Great Bargain Of- 

ers —trom $4.50 up per Thousand. 56 years’ 
experience. World's largest growers. Write 
BD. HILL SUBBERY 00., . Evergreen 
Bor 2142 Dundee, Ills. Specialists. 













Free for Testing 
A pair of mated EVERBEARIN( 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS FREE if 
will report as to your success with 
em . bear loads of big, red 
berries from June to November. We 
have counted 480 berrics, blossoms 
ind buds on a single plant. A postal 
will bring the plants, also enough 
of the new CEREAL FETERITA. to 
plant a rod square of ground. Alsoa 
pkt. of perennial ORIENTAL POPPY 
Send 10 cts for mailing expense 
pisses. today 
wi 


IER NURSERY CO! 

724, Osage, Oe 
PER 

BU. 


Biggest bargain in unhulled Sweet Clo- 


seed 


SWEET CLOVER 


White Bloesoms 
ver this season. Have scarified hulled seed at low prices. 


Wonderful money-maker. Best paying,croponthe Farm 
today. Builds up worn out land rapidly and produces 
heavy, money-making crops while doing it Splendid pas- 
ture and hay; inoculates your land for Alfalfa. Keep up 
with the times. Investigate. It will pay you to get our 
free samples and prices and big Profit Sharing exclusive 
Field and Grass Seed Guide. It’s free. AMERICAN Mut- 
UAL SEED Co., Dept. 4 43rd and Roby St , Chicago, Ill. 
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ALS i K Per 
AND TIMOTHY Bu. 
INVESTICATE---Best end Cheapest Seeding Known, 
Alsike ( lover and Timothy mixed. Fully 1-3 alsike, a big 
bargain. Greatest hay and pasture combination grown. 
rite for Free Sample and |00 page catalog and circulars 
describing this wonderful grass mixture, Beats anything 
ee = oo oy ridiculously cheap. We handle only best 
ested recleaned seed guaranteed. Write before advance 
A. A. BERRY SEED Co., Box Side Clarinda, towa 
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arden, fir! etc. 
L& Co., Dept. 227 _Watertoo, lowa 








$700 
Bu 
Eerty, Guaranteed Better Than 85°, Germination 
Have 1914 crop Northern lowa Grown. We grow all 
standard varieties and sell all seed corn on approval, sub 
ject your test. Every bushel guaranteed. jrite today 
for our 100-page Seed Corn Book and samples of vari- 
eties suited to your section. We wil] save you money. 
A. &. BERRY SEED CO., BOX 804 CLARINDA, IOWA 
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as a commercial enterprise, to grow 
crops which call for cultivation in wa- 
ter waist deep is, the specialists admit, 
open to question. 

The kauba, sometimes called wild 
rice or water bamboo, now to be made 
the subject of experiment, is a vege- 
table in taste somewhat between grass 
and asparagus. The swollen stalks of 
the plant are eaten much like our as- 
paragus. The ordinary bamboo, con- 
tray to the prevailing opinion, is not 
an aquatic plant, and for successful 
cultivation calls for fertile and well- 
drained soil. 


In selecting Chinese vegetables for | 


introduction, the explorer was greatly 
limited by the fact that many articles 
favored by Mongolian palates would be 
unpleasant to Caucasians. He has sent 
over, therefore, only those things that 
promise to add valuable vegetables or 
fruits to the American table, and also 
which fit in with a general plan for the 
introduction of certain food crops that 
will find a ready market among our 
Chinese populations. The Chinese, in 
many cases, are importing large quan- 
tities of favorite native foods in canned 
or dried form from China, because they 
find difficulty in getting them in a fresh 
state in our larger cities. Some of the 
vegetables brought over, which prom- 
ise to find a dual market, are a number 
of varieties of vegetable bamboo and 
improved varieties of pe tsai, the odor- 
less Chinese cabbage, some kinds of 
which already are on sale as ‘celery 
cabbage” in American markets. This 
‘abbage is suitable for cooking or for 
cold slaw, and can be grown wherever 
ordinary cabbage is raised. A vege- 
table novelty now under experiment is 
a Chinese radish, with a root as large 
as a child’s head. This is somewhat 
coarser and inferior in flavor to the 
small radish, tho the Chinese cook it 
much like turnips, and also pickle it in 
strips, in brine, for use as a relish. 

This and other explorations have 
given to this country a Chinese cherry, 
very successful in California because 
of its early maturity; and a number of 
varieties of wild pears and apples, wild 
almonds, and hardy citrus fruits which 
offer possibilities for hybridization 
with American varieties. 

The explorer also brought over spec- 
imens of the Chinese pistache tree, 
which it is hoped will give the United 
States a new and valuable tree for the 
adornment of city avenues in Georgia, 
Alabama, the Carolinas, Florida, Texas, 
California, Arizona and Oregon. Plant- 
ings were also secured on this trip of 
a Chinese white pine tree, remarkable 
for its white bark. One of these speci- 
mens which Mr. Meyer brought has 
been planted on the grave of the late 
minister to China, W. W. Rockhill, who 
once expressed, in the explorer’s hear- 
ing, a wish that this be done. Because 
of its drouth resisting qualities, this 
strikingly ornamental tree offers pos- 
sibilities for the beautification of parks 
and grounds in Arizona, Texas, New 
Mexico and California. 

Especial attention was given on this 
trip to iyvestigations of chestnut 
blight, which was found by the explorer 
first in China and later on in Japan. 
In the eastern United States, this 
blight appears in virulent form, and is 
exterminating our beloved chestnut. 
The explorer, however, found Chinese 
chestnut trees which were, to some de- 
gree, blight resistant. Many of these 
trees had suffered from the disease, 
but had apparently recovered from se- 
vere attacks and succeeded in covering 
the old scars with new wood. 

To lovers of flowers, the new Chinese 
rose, known as the “rosa xanthina,” 
should be of special interest, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that there is 
at present a great demand for yellow 
roses. This bush has small, light yel- 
low flowers, but its great quality is its 
hardiness, which will enable it to flour- 
ish in the north even as far as Can- 
ada. The chief promise of this rose, 
however, lies in the fact that it will in 
all probability, lead to the production 
of new hardy types of yellow roses 
adapted to cultivation in America. It 
may produce varieties which will not 
drop their leaves like our Persian yel- 
low roses do, and yield varieties with 
larger and more showy flowers. In ad- 
dition, the explorer found a number of 
new rambler roses, particularly certain 
yellow ramblers, which, if locally suc- 


” 


cessful, will meet a demand for a 
climbing rose with a flower differing in 


shade from the crimson and pink flow- 
of the 


ers well-known rambler varie- 
ties. 
None of these new plants will be 


ready for distribution for some years. 
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Tikitea we Glia Gea 


Crop Now 


Experts, Investigators for Farm Papers, and those 
who know, all agree that seed corn is badly damaged 
and that the only safe way to be sure you will have good se 
corn for next year’s planting is to test it now before you sell 
it or feed it. Make sure now. n’t wait until the last 
minute and then be forced to buy your seed at @ high price, 
You can make money, save money, and insure your next year’e 
crop by using an 


Ideal Corn Tester 


The safest, surest, quickest, and best tester on the market, 
Endorsed by corn experts everywhere. Easier and better 
than any other method. Every kernel gets exactly the same 








test. yg 4 to operate. The Ideal Corn Tester will help you 
increase the yield and profit on each acre. Pays for itself | 


twenty times over in one season. Thousands of Ideals are used 
everywhere. The price is so low and the results so sure that 
you cannot afford to gamble on any other method. Shipped 
on Approval. 


Valuable Corn Book Free 


A book of valuable corn facts written by an expert—Not @ 
catalog. Worth $1.00, but free to you. We'll send it and ful} 
particulars of the Ideal Corn Tester. A postal regest will do, 


Write Immediately for Liberal Offer and Literature 
National Manufacturing Co., 1721 Locust s:, Des Moines, lowa 
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Seeds 
x, Grow 


Anniversary Edition of Burpee’s 
Annual, The Leading American 
Seed Catalog for 1916, is brighter 
and better than ever before. It 
offers the greatest novelty in Sweet 
Peas, the ag = ‘‘Fiery Cross’’, and 
other novelties in Rare Flowers and Choice 
Vegetables, some of which cannot be hadelsewhere. This book of 182 pages 
tells all about proved and tested Seeds. It is mailed free. A post card will 
bring it. Write today and please mention this publication. 
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— ATLEE BURPEE & CO.. Burpee Buildings, Philadelphi 
Z. ee 
At Wholesale Prices 


Write 
for our Special Money-Saving Price List and get 
Seed. You should know about our low prices. Write at once and be con 
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Wesave you money on your Seed Bill. 

our reduced prices on Best Quality Guaranteed 
vinced. Everything sold 
Guaranteed Satisfactory or money refunded. Don't pay two profits on Grass Seed. Our seeds are 
sold subject to Government test. Have new recleaned alfa, $9.60 bu.; Timothy, $3.00; Clover, 
$9.30; Sweet Clover, $5.40; Alsike and “Timothy, $5.00. Have low prices on Seed Corn, Oa 
Wheat, Speltz, Barley, Cane, Millet, Cowpeas, Rape, Vetch, Sudan Grass, Potatoes, Artichokes, an 
all Farm and Garden Seeds. Write today for 100-page catalog. Free samples and special low prices on 
seeds you require. Will send Free » book on Growing Alfalfa to those who wish it. Write a6 
once, as we can save you money. Co., BOX 24 CLARINDA, IOWA 
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EARLY VARIETIES GROWN FROM NORTHERN SEED 
For No. Jowa, Ill., Nebr., So Dak., So Minn. and Wis. Matured 
on the stalk, sound, dry, high test, it all grows. Will outyield 
old corn. Also have medium and late varieties, Can ship now 
orhold unul spring. Catalog and Samples FREE. 


J. B. ARMSTRONG & SON, Shenandoah, lowa 
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R -_ choice June and Fall bearing var- 
ieties—fine, strong plants—freshly dug—shipped 


direct to you. If you want quality strawberry plants 
at right prices, write us before placing your order. 
We specialize on hardy small and tree fruits, - 
ornamentals, etc. Send a postal today for folder 
showing the leaders for the Northwest in colors. 
COE, CONVERSE & EDWARDS CO. Dept. A ATKINSON, WIS. 
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MONTANA 


CROYYN YVHITE OATS 


SYVVEDISH SELECT = AMERICAN BANKER 
and olher populer varielies. Seed will average ®) 


per bushel, Northern grown, hardy, productive. 
Cheapest and best pasture and hay crop. Sample 
free. Clovers, Alfalfa, Nor-grown Seed Corn, ete 
All seeds guaranteed. 


THE ADAMS SEED CO., Box171, Decorah, la 
SEED CORN 


pendable varteties—Ida 
King, Silver King. 








Fire dried, of my ow? 
growing, the best de- 
Co. Yellow Dent, White 
Grown and recommended by thé 
best farmers in the corn belt. Produced more 60 
corn in 1915 than any other varieties. Tests 9% to 984. 
Shipped on 10 days’ trial—if not satisfactory, your 









Pounds fo bushel from fields thaf yielded G0 bu | money back, Also choice seed oats and barley. For 
lo the acre. Germination tesl-98 %: purity Test safety fi rst, buy my seeds. Catalog free. wa 
\ 99%, RIfidavils o yields by growers upon | ALLEN JOSL N. Holstein, Low? 





request, Seed calalog and ofner literature, Jree, 
62 Fore@ia Barneriqyer GeanSeep lo. Great Faas, Mont 


CHEAP 


Now is the 
Time to Guy 
Crop very short, 
Buy before ad- 
vance and save money. Getour special low prices and 
free samples of our pure,lowa Grown, New Crop Recleaned 
Tested Clover and Timothy Seed, Also Alfalfa, Alsike, 
Sweet Clover. All kinds grass seed. 100-page catalog free, | 
quoting all field seeds. Save money by writing at once. 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO, Box jj CLARINDA, IOWA 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 


We are one of the oldest and largest dealers {p 
timothy and clover seed in the state, and believe We 
are in position to save you some money on your pur- 
chases. Located in the heart of the seed belt. Write 
for samples and prices, 
Bosserman Seed Co., 


SEED CORN 


Big St. Charles Red Cob—high test, high yielding 
| fanned and graded, $2.00 per bu. Sample oot 
request. PLEASANT VIEW FARM, Sikeston, 


Murray, lows 
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Clover, Sweet Clover, Timothy and all Field and Grass 
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WHITE SWEET $ g@40 


Per 
Bu. 


| BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER KNOWN—INVESTIGATE 
‘The vreatest forage plant that grows Supe rior to all 
fertilizer Equal to Alfalfa for hay Exeels for pas 
sulds up worn-out soil quickly and produces im- 
worth from $50 to $125 per acre. Easy to 
everyw whe re, on all soils rite today for our 
atalog and circular about unhulled and 
d halle d sweet clover. We can Bare you money 
t ‘d, guaranteed seed, Sample 


A. A. BERRY vSEED spin t e haae BOX 904 ‘CLARINDA, 10w “ws 


CLOVER!" 
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the best Id t to your approval and government 
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104 4rd and Koby St., 


Chicago, Illinois 





Pure Bred Seed Corn 


Picked in September, sure grow- 
ing, big yielding, Reid’s Yellow 
Dent, Johnson County White, 
Leaming, Improved Silvermine, 
and Bloody butcher, grown by us 
on Sunnyside Seed Farin which 
2 we own and operate ourselves. 
Send today for tha freecorn book 
giving fuil particulars, prices, etc 
_MoGREER eRe COBURG, lOWA. 
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able Prot prover iseed corn for pas t 20 years. aus valu- 
With sar eating & —— Field and Grass Seed Guide 
COMpaNy | ou need F AMERICAN MUTUAL SEED 


Dep L2Ug » tard ‘and hobey St., Chicago, Ill. 








prune close to the 
trunk or main branch, and never leave 
a stub to carry decay into the tree. 
Paint all cut surfaces with white lead 
and raw oil. Cut out blister canker 
completely, and disinfect the pruning 
tools in a mixture of corrosive subli- 
inate in a thousand parts of water, or 
disease may be carried from tree to 
tree thruout the orchard. 


Broadcasted vs. _ Drilled Oats 


branch. Always 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Will it pay to drill oats? How 
many bushels to ~ acre would you 
drill in on the average bottom land?” 

There have been a great many dif- 
ferent experiments, in many different 
states, comparing broadcasted with 
drilled oats. These experiments indi- 
cate that, on the average, drilled oats 
will outyield the broadcasted oats by 
four bushels per acre Ilowever, in a 
number of these experiments, the 
broadcasted oats did fully as well as 


some cases the 


drill 


the drilled oats, and in 


broadcasted oats beat th ed oats 


A great many practical men have 
come to the conclusion that drilling 
does not pay with oats, altho it pays 
big with winter wheat. They say that 
the important thing with oats is to 
seed them early, and that it is often- 
times possible to seed at least a week 
earlier with broadcasting than with 


drilling. Dae 
Much depends on how a man is situ- 
ated. We would certainly advise the 





is in the soil more available. The 
amount of rape seed needed for an acre 
costs much less than cowpea or soy 
bean seed, and the amount of vegetable 
matter produced by the average acre 
of rape will be far greater. If our cor- 
respondent could hog off his corn with 
rape between the rows, he could very 
probably grow corn for three years in 
succession without seriously damaging 
the land. 


Dini No. 103 Oats 


An Jowa correspondent writes: 


“What do you think of the Iowa No. 
103 oats, as compared with the Early 
hig We have been raising the 
Karly Champion for a long time. Would 
you advise us to try the No. 103 oats 
at 70 cents a bushel?” 

The lowa No. 103 oats, which were 


originated by the lowa experiment sta- 


tion, at Ames, have given excellent re- 
sults. We understand that they are 
very similar in every way to the Kher- 
son, except that they are white. They 
are almost, but not quite so early as 
the Early Champion. The college tests 


indicate that under ordinary conditions 


lowa No. 103 will yield considerably 
more than the Early Champion. We 
tried a little of the Iowa No. 193 the 


past year, and they seemed to do very 
well. We suggest that our correspond- 
ent try out a few acres of Iowa No. 103 
in comparison with his home-grown 
Early Champion. 





Seeds. 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., 


‘‘HOLCO’’ Seed Book 


Tell What, When and How to Plant 
Your Vegetable and Flower Garden. 
Sent Free on Request. 


THE HOLMES -LETHERMAN SEED CO., 


Seed Growers 


Drawer 0, CANTON, OHIO. 


BUY TREES AT WHOLESALE 


All Kinds—Fruit and Ornamental 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens. New free catalog just 
out. We pay freight on all orders amounting to 
$10.00 or more. Write today. Address 
Wragg Nursery Company 


3904 3904 University Ave. Des Moines, lows 


Write today for free samples and 100-p. catalog 


BOX (4 CLARINDA, 10WA 
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Vicinit Send for sample 


BURLINGTON FEED CO., Burlington, Wis. 


SEED CORN 


ol KR we ERN 
SEED HOUSE IS 





filled with the finest corn ever harveste« Four 
Standard Varteties, 82.00 to #2.50 perbu. If not sa 

{sfactory we wil! return your money an y freight 
both ways. Catalog F EK. Box 13. yf Ee ae 
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An Illinois correspondent wants some 
on growing tomatoes. He wants 
and to have a 


advice 
to raise his own plants, 
bearing crop from early until late in 
the asks 
if it is necessary to fertilize, and if we 
think it would be a profitable crop for 
him to raise for the market. 

districts, tomatoes are very 


season. The correspondent 


In some 


extensively and nearly every 


grown, 


district raises a few of them. Garden- 
ers as a rule find tomatoes quite profit- 


able if they have a market available. 


The man who grows tomatoes to sell, 
really ought to be within driving dis 
tance of some local market, as it is a 
crop which must be sold soon after 
the fruit matures. The vegetable 
should occupy a prominent place in 
every farmer’s garden. Tomatoes are 


quite easily raised, and the crop yields 
heavy. 


The advantage of raising one’s own 
plants is not only for the sake of econ- 
omy, but to make sure of getting the 
variety wanted. Unfortunately, some 
of the varieties which make the best 
plants to sell, do not make the best 
fruit for table use. Tomato plant grow- 
ers like plants which sell well, and 


they are often not as particular as they 
might be to choose the varieties most 
desirable for fruit. For home 
enough plants can be raised in boxes, 
but if one is to plant an acre or two,a 
hot bed is essential. 

The seed should be sown from six to 
eight or ten weeks before time for field 
planting. February is the best month 
for getting the plants started. If sown 
in boxes, to be kept in the house, these 
should be filled with some rich soil, 
several days before planting the seed. 
While a moist soil is desirable, it must 
be warmed up. The should be 
seattered rather thinly and covered 
with moist soil. Then keep the boxes 
in a sunny window of a warm room, 
which usually is the kitchen. Water 
the plants regularly, and in three or 
four weeks, transplant them, giving 
each plant more room. They ought to 
be al least two inches apart. 
zZrowers transplant the second time, 
spacing the plamts four inches apart. 
if the latter method is contemplated, 
the original sowing should be ten or 
twelve weeks previous to field planting 
Management in a hot bed or green- 
house is practically the same, impor- 
tant essentials being rich soil, a warm 
temperature, and plenty of moisture. 

The proper time for field planting 
depends entirely on frost conditions in 
the district where the tomatoes are to 
be raised. They will not do well until 
the ground has warmed up. As the 
first early crop is the most profitable, 
many gardeners take a chance on 
planting while there is still danger of 
frost. If they win, they make big, and 
if they lose, they plant the same land 
to a later crop. With the main or late 
crop, there is no need of taking any 
risk. 

The soil should be prepared early in 
the spring, and put into a good tilth. 
An especially rich soil favors an ex- 
cessive vine growth, at the expense of 
the fruit. For a good crop, however, a 
strong soil is needed. Phosphatie fer- 
tilizers usually give good results. Land 
which will raise good corn without fer- 
tilizer or manure, usually will produce 
the same results with tomatoes. On 
account of the greater returns to the 
acre with tomatoes, however, it often 
pays to fertilize them when it would 
not with corn or other grain. 

When the plants are dug, a consider- 
able amount of soil should be left 
around the roots. A rather cloudy day, 
or one when it is raining slightly, is 
about the most favorable time for thé 
transplanting to the field. If it is dry 


use, 


seed 


and hot, each plant needs to be wa- 
tered. The rows should be no closer 
than three and a half feet, and the 


plants should be from four to five feet 
apart within the o arranged that 
the plants of adjoining rows are not op- 
posite each other. With varieties noted 


rows, 


for large vines, many growers plant 
their tomatoes five feet apart each way 
—and they claim they get better re- 
sults than they could from closer plant- 
ing. If the vines are to be staked 
and pruned, closer planting may be 
practiced. 

The crop is cultivated until the 
plants cover the ground pretty well. 
The first cultivation should be close 


to the plants, and deeper than is ad- 
visable for succeeding cultivations. It 


some’ 











seldom is necessary to hoe the crop, 
unless weeds get too great a start. 

For home use, it is a good plan to 
have several varieties which mature at 
different times, to give a succession. 
The Earliana is one of the best known 
early varieties, it being possible to get 
ripe fruit from this early in July, from 
plants set out the middle of May. Chalk 
Jewel is a little later, both being bright 
red tomatoes, good yielders, and good 
sellers. The quality is good. The Stone 
is one of the most popular late varie- 
ties for market or canning. This is a 
large red tomato, of excellent quality, 
and it is a heavy yielder. 

Many farmers near canning factories 
are making good money in raising the 
crop for canning. The factories con- 
tract at a stated price, which varies 
from $7 to $10 a ton, and the grower 
often realizes $100 or more to the acre. 
With the canning factory, one need not 
be quite so particular as to quality and 
soundness. While the price is not quite 
so high as one sometimes can get for 
immediate consumption, there is less 
risk to run, and the expense of mar- 
keting is reduced. 


— . 

Bean Growing in lowa 
bean growing taken a 
prominent part in the farm operations 
of Sam Kennedy, of Cerro Gordo coun- 
ty, Iowa, for the last fourteen years. 
During the last four years, his acre- 
age has been from thirty to sixty acres 
each year. Altho he has found it a 
fairly profitable crop, he is not very 
enthusiastic about encouraging others 
to raise beans, at least as a principal 
crop. He says beans do not fit in well 
with truck growing or on the corn belt 
farm. Beans may be planted quite late 
in the season, however, and there are 
years, he says, when rather than lose 
a crop, the average farmer could plant 
beans profitably. His yields have var- 
ied from ten to twenty bushels to the 
acre, and the average price received 
is about $2.50 a bushel. 

Mr. Kennedy’s farm is in northern 
Iowa, and he aims to have the beans 
all planted by the 25th of June. Plant- 
ing starts about June 5th. When plant- 
ed as late as July 1st, the crop usually 
matures for him before the first frost. 

The seed bed is double disked once 
or twice, and harrowed often enough to 
make a fine, smooth surface. A two- 
row planter is used, and the rows are 
spaced twenty-eight inches apart. An 
acre requires half a bushel of seed. As 
soon as the beans are up, which will 
be from three to five days, the crop 
is cultivated. Regular cultivation is 
then given until the beans begin to 
blossom, sweeps being used for a shal- 
low cultivation the last time over. If 
the weeds are bad, it is necessary to 
hand hoe or pull them by hand. 

In his section, the crop is ready for 
harvest by the middle of September. 
He waits until all the pods are well 
ripened, and to avoid loss from shell- 
ing, the work is done in the morning, 
while the vines are damp with dew. A 
two-row harvester throws two rows 
into one, and this is followed by a side 
delivery rake, which shakes off the 
dirt and places four rows in a single 
windrow. Formerly pulling and bunch- 
ing had to be done by hand, and being 
similar to picking up potatoes, it was 
back-aching work. The harvester has 
lessened the labor expense of bean- 
growing by no small item. The vines 
are allowed to dry out thoroly in the 
windrow, after which they are bunched 
with a fork. When properly dried, 
they are either stacked or hauled to 
barn shelter. In hauling them at this 
time, it is necessary to have a rack 
with a tight bottom, to collect the 
beans that shatter out. 

Threshing should be done with a reg- 
ular bean thresher, one of which Mr. 
Kennedy has for his own use. A grain 
separator is apt to break too many of 
the beans. The bean thresher has only 


Navy has 


two cylinders, and is run at a low 
speed. Otherwise, it is operated the 
same as ae grain separator. After 


threshing, the beans must be run thru 


a fanning mill to remove the stems, 
dust and leaves, which the thresher 
does not take out. At this point, the 


work is hardly half done, as they must 
be hand picked. 

The pickers are small, foot power 
machines, which carry the beans along 
on an endless belt. a belt goes 
along, a person watches for discolored 
or broken beans, as well as for small 
stones or pieces of dirt. At each side 
of the belt is a pocket into which the 
bad beans and foreign matter are 


As 








dropped. While these machines great- 
ly lighten the work of hand picking, the 
cost is from 30 to 60 cents a bushel 
depending on quality. The hand pick- 
ing and sorting, however, may be done 
under shelter on rainy days, or during 
the winter, as the beans are marketed. 

Mr. Kennedy sells largely to a local 
market, and has found no difficulty in 
receiving a price equal to that paid 
for the best Michigan stock. The fact 
that there is no freight to pay, he says, 
is the greatest factor in favor of rais- 
ing beans in Iowa. His trade includes 
grocers, wholesale dealers, and private 
customers, some of whom buy a year’s 
supply at a time. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to 
bean growing in Jowa is frequent wet 
weather at harvest time. When wet 
thru, beans are hard to dry out again, 
and the loss from this cause often runs 
as high as 35 per cent, and sometimes 
there is a complete loss of the crop, 
due to wet weather. Another objection 
to commercial bean growing is the 
needed expense for special machinery. 
Mr. Kennedy's outfit, which does not 
include an engine for his thresher, cost 


about $500. For the average Iowa 
farmer, Mr. Kennedy says corn is a 


more profitable crop year in and year 
out, as one seldom loses a corn crop 
after raising it to maturity, which is 
not true with beans. 





When to Prune 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me the proper time to 
trim or prune an orchard that has been 
bearing for five or six years? This or- 
chard has always been.neglected, yet 
on the whole it has been rather profit- 
able. If it were taken care of, I be- 
lieve that it would pay double what it 
has been paying.” 

The most practical time to prune on 
the average farm is in late February 
or March, just before ordinary farm 
work begins to be pressing. Pruning 
may be done in April all right, but on 
the average farm there is no time to 
do the job then. Everything consid- 
erde, March is the best month of the 
year for ordinary orchard pruning in 
the corn belt. Any time during the 
winter will do. 





More Potatoes for lowa 

For the last twenty or twenty-five 
years, Iowa’s acreage devoted to pota- 
toes has been decreasing. In 1890, the 
potato occupied 170,000 acres, and dur- 
ing the following ten years it fell to 
149,000 acres. The decrease brought 
it down to 138,000 acres in 1910, and 
to 110,000 acres in 1914. During the 
last five years the potato acreage has 
decreased at the rate of 7,000 acres a 


year, and the crop lacks several mil- 
lion bushels of taking care of the 


state’s demands. W. P. Dawson, of 
Cherokee county, who is one of Iowa’s 
potato specialists, believes the state 
should grow all of its own potatoes, 
and that it can do so more economically 
than it can afford to buy them from 
other states. 

The needs of the state, according to 
his estimate, are 17,000,000 bushels, 
while the production has dropped to 
11,000,000 bushels, making a shortage 
of 6,000,000 bushels a year. If neces- 
sary, Mr. Dawson believes part of the 
acreage now devoted to corn might 
profitably be turned over to the potato 
crop, at least a sufficient acreage to 
make up the shortage, which amounts 
to about $3,000,000, he says. 

During a long period of years, Mr. 
Dawson's average yield has been about 
150 bushels an acre, while his average 


gross return has been about $75 an 
acre. The average cost, including 
rent, labor, interest and everything, 


during this same time, has been about 
$30 an acre, leaving a substantial mar- 
gin for profit. For the entire state, 
however, where the average yield dur- 
ing the last eighteen years has been 
only eighty bushels an acre, he says 


the net profit should be about $24 an 
acre, which is more profitable than 
grain. 


Another of Mr. Dawson’s reasons for 
increasing both the acreage and qual- 
ity of lowa potatoes is to cleanse the 
land and to prepare it for other crops. 
He believes a potato crop, when prop- 
er methods of cultivation are practiced, 
is the equivalent of a summer fallow 
in liberating fertility, and that the 
crop offers a certain profit to the one 
who follows the business with intelli- 
gence and persistence, 








SEEDCORN 


Tested: Sold Subject to Your Approval 

SAMPLES FREE ON REQUEST. Thoroly ma- 
tured, hand picked, butted and tipped; each egy 
critically examined as to vitality; carefully graded 
for edge drop planter; shows germination of 9% to % 
per cent, Every bushel sold subject to 12 days ap- 
proval and if not satisfactory ‘to be returned, our 
expense, and purchase price promptly refunded, 
Iowa Yellow Dent, Reid's Yellow Dent, Iowa Gold 
Mine, Early Champion White, lowa Silver Mine, 
Silver King, Pride of North Dakota, Bloody Butcher 
and all best filnt varieties. Special Seed Corn Book. 
let mailed free, Send forit before you order. Address 


lowa Corn Growers Seed Co., Essex, lowa 


SEED CORN THAT WILL SATISFY 


Reid’s, grown here 14 years. Reliable for ripening, 
Silver Mine, grown here 10 years. A little eartter. 
Clay Co. (8. D.) White. As early as Silver King 
and a better ylelder. Not 50 well bred as the others, 
Grown in 1914. Carefully selected, tips and butts re- 
moved, and shelled. Will return all money if found 











unsatisfactory and returned within 15 days. 93.99 
per bushel. Sacks 25 cents extra. 
W. P. DAWSON, Fair Acres, AURELIA, IOWA 





SEED CORN 


Guaranteed—1914 crop. Grown {n Henry 
county, northern Illinois. Prices for February only: 
+ bushel, $2.00 5 bushels, $16.25 
1 bushel, 3.50 10 bushele, 30.00 
Over 10 bushels, special price. 

These prices are for hand sorted, shelled, graded 
corn, f. 0. b. Hillsdale, Ill. Yellow Dent and Silver 
Mine. Nocharge for sacks. H. H. CLEAVELAND, 

tock Island, Ill. Reference, any Rock Island bank. 


Reid’s Yellow Dent Com 


SELECTED EARLY AND 
FIKEK DRIED 
Bred for yield rather than show corn, Ear or 
shelled and graded. ‘Tests 99%. Also have small 
supply of Medium Red clover, guaranteed free 
from noxious weeds. All grown on our farm. 


E. C. HOLLAND & SON, Milton, lowa 
SEED CORN, Field and Garden Seeds 


We have some seed corn that is almost perfect fn 
germination. Reid's Yellow Dent, Silver Mine and 
Nebraska White Prize. No better seed corn grown. 
$3.00 per bu.; bags at cost. Alsike clover and tim- 
othy, $5 per bu.; alfalfa, clover, timothy, sweet clo- 
ver at wholesale price; pure Kherson oats, barley, 
Swedish spring wheat and sudan grass, Complete 
line of garden, flower and field seeds, 


AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Neb. 
Seed Corn Center of the World. 


Seed Gorn For Sale 


700 bushels this year’s seed product from a $175.00 
bushel. Write for prices and the best corn book out 
it’s free. 











Prophetstown, Ill. 





Clover, Timothy, Alfalfa, Sweet 


C. L. PASSMORE, 
Clover, Mixed Timothy and Al- 


syke, Sudan Grass, Millete, = 


Northern lowa Grown Grains, etc. Low prices fo’ 
early orders. Write now stating variety and quan- 
tity wanted. 
HOFLER SEED CO., 

$2.50 Ear 


SEED CORN 32:00 Sicnea 
JAS. G. BAILEY 
Delavan, Ill. 


Send for circular 


Nora Springs, Ia. 











PURE 
BRED 
Reid's Yellow Dent 
St. Charles White 
Soudan Grass Seed 
i5c and up. 


Seeds Shipped on Approval 


Medluin Red, Big English and Alstke Clover, Tim- 
othy, Alfalfa, Reid’s Yellow Dent and Boone County 
White Seed Corn. Address 


J. WW. RICHAKDS, 


SEED GORN 


1914 seed, grown in southwestern Minnesota (Red- 
wood Co.) Test 95 to 98 Good Yellow Dent corn. 
Shelled and graded. Sac':s free. 
LT. POWERS, KR.D.1, 


For Sale—High Quality Seed Corn 


Reid's Yellow Dent and Boone County 
White, tipped, shelled, graded and tests 98%; 61.49 
per bu. In ear, $2.50, Satisfaction guaranteed. 


G. J. WEISENBORN, R. 4, St. Joseph, Mo. 


SEED CORN—ALL MY OWN RAISING 


The high yielding kind; fleld selected; bred from 
state show winners. Seven pound package of Reld’s 
Yellow Dent or Johnson County White, enough for 
one acre, prepaid to any address for 61.00. Write for 
prices on bushel lots and free corn book 
Wickfleld Farm, Box 6, Cantril, lowa 











Ferris, Illinois 








Sterling, Ill. 








REID’S Yellow Dent, 
Ka { ent and 
Early White Dent. All 
Northern Illnots. I make a specialty of 
All seed shipped on 15 days 
Send for free catalog. L.C. BROWN, 
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La 

“Towa Gold Mine,” Northern 

Illinois grown. Well matured. 
Carefully selected, cleaned and 
graded. Tests 957%. Prices right 

L. H. SCOTT, I la, Illinois 

‘as ae _ hint else eS 

53 
PEDIGREED “‘IOWA 103” OATS 
Test all purpose early white oats grown in [ow 


Recleaned, 75c per bu., f. 0. b. cars; bags effee- 
Overbrook Farm, Raymond Murphy, Denmark, lows 
pln site A ES 





i i Nice, ' ‘igl t and heavy; 
Silver Mine Oats Nice: pret oon barged. 
Supply limited—order now. 75c per bu. M.J. JOR- 
GENSEN, Maquoketa, Iowa. 





women a ae 
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Home Grown Clover and Timothy Seed 

Direct from farm to user. Write for samples and 

prices. E. E. VOORHEES, Blandinsville, Ill. 


ALFALFA 








GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kaos. 
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Orange Growing 


c. W. Johnston, an Iowa man who 
pas been traveling in California for 
about a year, writes an interesting 
Jetter to the Register and Leader, on 
orange growing. We make excerpts: 

“This city (Riverside) is about sev- 
enty miles from Los Angeles, and con- 
tains about 20,000 people. It is head- 
quarters for the navel oranges of dif- 
ferent kinds. Some mature in Decem- 
per, and are shipped for the holiday 





trade, and others go to the market in 
January and February, the latter 
month being the choice ones, fully ripe, 
for cating. They. leave here picked 
green, cooled in cars to 29 degrees, 
which temperature is maintained by 


icing the cars in transit. The Vaten- 
cia orange does not go on the market 


until June and July, when it must com- 
pete with apples and other kinds of 
fruit. The former has severe compe- 


tition with Florida and with importa- 
tions from foreign countries. Hence 
the reason for the demand by the pro- 
ducers for protection for citrous fruits, 

“The orange and lemon propositions 
are a rich man’s game here, like horse 
racing in the east. He feels the need 
of a winter home when he gets old, to 
entertain and keep him busy, 


amuse, y 
where the ice and snow ar substi- 
tuted with beautiful roses and posies 


and sunshine and showers, with miles 
of beautiful scenery and hard-surfaced 
roads going everywhere, and ail these 
he finds in southern California. He 
keeps servants, and an orange grove 
will give them a diversion—keep them 
from getting restless. 

“One man can take care of ten acres 
and have time to play, except at pick- 
ing time, and possibly when Jack I*rost 
threatens a visit. But, the worry! 

“The trees are beautiful, both in 
shape and style, and the leaves are a 
beautiful green, the orange dark, and 
the lemon light in color. The land is 
cared for and looked after like a well- 
kept garden. And when trees are load- 


ed with the yellow oranges, and you 
are surrounded with tropical plants, 
shrubbery, trees and foliage of one 


kind and another, with plenty to draw 
upon back home—don’t overlook this— 
some men, and women, too, for that 
matter, are prone to feel and think 
they have advanced one more step to- 


ward heaven, when thus surrounded. 
But ‘life is real, life is earnest, and 
things are not (always) what they 
seem.’ 


about one hundred trees 
to the acre. A tree begins to bear at 
four or tive years of age, and increases 
in productivity up to fifteen or eighteen 


“pnere are 


years of age, after which it begins to 
decline, like old men, to a spiritual 
state. When in its prime it will pro- 
duce, conditions being right, from 


twelve to twenty boxes to the tree, and 
there are ninety-six large navel oranges 
in a box, and a box will weign about 
seventy pounds. -A larger number of 
oranges are put in a box when they 


are small. They are sorted and packed 
with the greatest of care. They are 
bought by packing houses by the ton, 


from the producers, who receive .any- 
where from 80 cents to $1.75 per box, 
delivered. The price depends on the 
grade, the demand in the market, and 
the largeness of the crop, and financial 
and commercial conditions may affect 
the price, the same as that of wheat, 
cattle, ete. The producer is at the 
mercy of the packer. When the or- 
ange gets ripe, it falls to the ground 
and loses much of its value, so it must 
be handled promptly. 

“The danger line of frost is 27 de- 


grees At 26, the smudge pots are 
lighted. When the owners sleep, they 


have a police patrol on motorcycles, 
Watching thermometers hanging at des- 
ignated places for miles around, cover- 


ing the orchards in the combination to 
reduce this expense. One man_ in- 
S8pects twenty, and if the weather starts 
downward, the owners are warned, and 
they bounce out of their warm beds 
With their men to light the smudge 


pots. Properly, one pot should be at 
€ach tree. They burn the refuse of oil 
after all the commercial properties 


have been removed. It will not burn 
Without a flash of live oil is added 
When liedited. It costs about one and 
@ half cents a_ gallon. An orange 
freezes in the center, and is tasteless 


or tastes woody; so the next time you 
get such an orange at breakfast, you 
Will know what has happened to it, 
The trees are tender, and the sprouts 
or points are killed by freezing also, 
and much damage is done to the tree. 





The. trees here have not been as pro- 
ductive since the freeze three years 
ago. 

“You must bear in mind that Califor- 
nia was a desert, and substantially all 
fruit has been brought from other parts 
of the world, and experimented with 
here, with success or failure. Irriga- 
tion is absolutely essential to produce 
vegetation, and nothing: produced arti- 
ficially is as good as when it grows 
naturally. It lacks flavor, is often de- 
void of taste, and cold weather is es- 
sential to the production of good fruit, 
the same as fine specimens of human 
beings. California does not and can 
not raise good apples. The apples sold 
here come from Oregon, Idaho, Nevada 
and other states. What I have said 
about oranges applies to lemons, ex- 
cept you raise from four to six crops a 
vear from lemon trees, but in value no 
more than an orange tree will produce, 
a year’s harvest bringing in about the 
same. 

“Orange groves must be pruned and 
looked after constantly. You must 
fumigate the trees, and keep them 
clean and healthy, or you will have no 
fruit. This costs from 75 cents to $1.50 
a tree. You must irrigate every thirty 
days, and this costs from $8 to $40 
per acre, the cost depending on the 
proximity of your orchard to the source 
of supply and the method of irriga- 
tion; if from reservoirs and concrete 
conduits for miles away, it will cost 
you money. Then you must fertilize 
your soil—the more liberal you are, 
the more fruit you are likely to have. 
This will cost you from $100 to $200 
per acre. And last, but not least, are 
the interest and taxes on your invest- 
ment. Money is not taxed in this state. 

“They will ask you from $500 to 
$5,000 per acre for orange groves. The 
average price for a good orchard in 
good condition is from $800 to $1,800 
per acre. If well and favorably located, 
some money could be made from the 
investment at such prices. Some local- 


ities are more liable to frost than oth- 
ers, and with a mortgage on your 
grove, with this smudging expense, 


which is no small matter, with the sus- 
pense and worry, you might cause your 
wife to go back to her own people and 
leave you with all your troubles. Be 
patient!” 


Should Pruning Wounds be 
Treated? 


Much advice has been given on the 
importance of treating wounds made 
when pruning fruit trees. The farmer 
who keeps his orchard as a side line, 
and who thinks he does not have time 
to bother with painting scars made by 
the saw, has been urged to practice 
better methods. Some experiments 
made by the New York station indicate 





that the farmer who does not cover 
the pruning wounds, has been doing 
the correct thing. At that station, 


tests have been under way for several 
years, and treated wounds have been 
compared with untreated wounds. In 
practicaliy every trial, treatment 
proved a handicap to the healing of the 
wound The conclusion reached by 
those in charge of the experiment is 
that “it is not worth while to treat 
wounds, large or small, of tree fruits, 
with any of the substances in common 
use.” 

It is commonly supposed that the 
covering of a tree wound with some 
material, such as white lead, white 
zine, or yellow ochre, would hasten the 
healing over of the scar. Then another 
accepted reason for dressing wounds is 
to keep out germs which cause decay. 
The work at the New York station in- 
dicated that, instead of aiding in the 
healing process, the material used as 
a dressing retarded the healing, and 
that it did not offer much protection 
against germs or insects. 

In March, 1911, an eight-year-old ap- 


ple orchard was pruned. The trees 
were strong and vigorous. Half the 
wounds on each tree were treated, and 
half were not treated. White lead was 
used on seven trees, white zinc on a 


like number, yellow ochre on an equal 
number, coal tar on seven, and shellac 
on seven. Heavy coatings were applied 
to cut surfaces immediately after prun- 
ng, but none of the wounds were more 
than two inches in diameter. 

While at the end of the same grow- 
ing season, most of the cuts had be- 
gun to heal over, those which had re- 
ceived no treatment were ahead of the 
others. In most cases the treated 
wounds were larger than the ori 
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NEW CROP TESTED SEEDS 


SOLD DIRECT 


TO FARMERS 


PRICES GOOD FOR TEN DAYS 


me 


Terms—Cash with order. 


Mention This Paper and Date When Ordering 


All goods sold subject to inspection by purchaser If 


not satisfactory they may be returned within 15 days and the money paid wili be 


refunded, 
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per 
Clover Seed (60 Ins.» Ib. 
Medium Red—Iowa Shield............... $13.80 
Medium Red—Fancy “e 13.20 
Medium Red —Choice or Standard... 2 12,60 
Mammoth Red—lowa Shield......... 14.10 
Mammoth Red—F ancy 2 13.50 
Mammoth Red—Choice or Standard 2 12.60 
Alsike—lowa Shield. 12.00 
Alsike—lancy ..... 11,40 
Alsike—Choice or Standard 10.80 
Alfalfa—lowa Shie  Eaeae 13.50 
= Fancy. ARES: 12.) 
= Choice or Standard.......... 2 12.30 
Rs Dakota Grown 13.80 
- Turkestan ...... 12.00 


White—Shield-. 








White—laney.. 33.00 
Crimson—l'ancy — Ib. B06 12.50 Ww) 
Sweet—Yellow Anna ABH 12.00 720 
Officinalis Ye ..(60 Ibs.) 20.00 = 12.00 

“ White on Sa ee 21.00 12.60 
Timothy—lowa Shield .. ~- OO 4.28 
Fancy ..... 4.05 

7 lowa Standard . 3.83 
Timothy & Alsike Mxd. 5.50 
Ky. Blue Grass —Fancey - sceedakcesaen cee 4. 1,96 





Bags Free~Seed is free on board cars at Des Moines. 


This gives time for careful inspection and test. 


Per Equals 







Fs per 

Ibs, _ bu. 

Ky. Blue Grass—lowa Shield. Semen 00 $ 2.10 
Red Top—F ancy Cleaned... - 15.00 2.10 
Orchard Grass ; 20.00 2.80 
Perennial Rye ¢ irass . ~ 10.00 1.40 
Italian Rye Grass.. ......... 11.00 1.54 
Meadow Fescue - i 14.00 1.95 
Lawn Grass—Eve rgre e en. (5 Ibs. ) 20.00 3.00 
Lawn Grass—Suburban Home......... 18.00 2.71 
Pasture Mixed —(15 hs)... - 20.00 3.00 
Amber Cane—Revular (50 Ibs.) - 2.50 1.25 
es Iowa Shield ................ 3.00 1. 
- ee Kenney 's Impr ‘dad. 8.00 3.50 






(Cane in ton lots 25e per 100 lbs. less.) 

Sudan Grass—(50 Ibs.) per lb, 1c... 10.00 3.00 
Sudan Grass—[owa grown......... ... 25.00 7.50 
Dwarf Essex Rape—(50 I}s.) -..........- 20.00 10.00 
Milo Maize—(red ‘scnieoiesomenanets 2.00 1.12 
Feterita—(56 bbs.) --............ ‘ 1.68 
Kaffir Corn—W hite (50 lbs.) | 1.12 
Sand Vetch — (iW bls.) 9.00 
Cow Peas—New Era (60 Ibs aa 3.30 
Whippoorwill -... 3.30 
Field Peas—W hite (60 lbs,) ~ 3,30 
Field Peas—Blue -.-........... 3.00 
Soja Beans (WW Ibs.).. Sitienadios Sia 3.00 





Doriun< pays express or yee or 


mail charges. Parcel post rate to all points in lowa is five cents for container and one cent per 
pound for seed. Catalogue of seed grain free on request. 


IOWA SEED CO., 


vent. 2 Des Moines, la. 





A limited amount of genuine 1915 Goddard's Silver 


King, growo bere (15 miles from Minnesota line) and picked before the 


TESTING 95". A | x ; 2 5 d’s Silv 
Bx frost, pow drying in our new brick seed house. : 6 Silv < 
grown by others. Have drying also the following varieties of fancy seed ears 





eral lots of fancy 1914 seed corn, 


dissatistied. 


THE ADAMS SEED CO., 


—Minnesota No. 13, Wimple’s Yellow Dent, N. W. 
All grown right lu this latitude, 
recelying the seed to test It and satisfy yourself of its high quality, 
Write today for our ‘Guaranteed Seed Corn” 


Box 176, 


Also choice Silver King 


Dent. Wealso have sev- 
We give you all the time you need. after 
and will promptly refund your money if 
prices and descriptions. 


DECORAH, lOWA 





is believed to have been 
caused by injury to the cambium tis- 
sues. The untreated wounds were 
more or less cracked and checked, and 
there was little difference in bark 
growth. On the larger wounds there 
Was more growth on the untreated 
wounds. 

Two years after the experiment was 
started, most of the wounds had healed 
ever. The wounds treated with ochre, 
lead and zine had less bark on them 
than those left exposed to the weather. 
Injurious effects were especially no- 
ticeable at the bottom of the cuts 
where the preparations seemed to col- 
lect. 

Similar experiments were carried on 
by the same station in 1913 and 1914, 
with practically the same results. With 
the exception of shellac, every prepa- 
ration seemed to do more harm than it 
did good, retarding the healing process 
and enlarging the cut surfaces. Con- 
clusions of the experimenters are: 

“Krom the results of this experiment 


cuts. This 


several deductions seem quite war- 
ranted. First, the dressings commonly 
applied when pruning retard rather 
than accelerate the healing. of the 
wounds. Second, the effects are the 
same whether the dressings are ap- 
plied when the wounds are made or 
some weeks later, when the cut sur- 
face has dried out. Third, the effects 


of the dressings used are so injurious 
to peach wood that wounds on peach 
trees should never be covered. Prob- 
ably this statement holds true for oth- 
er stone fruits as well. Fourth, these 
experiments suggest that the popular 
notion that wounds need to be covered 
with some dressing to prevent the en- 
trance of fungi, in sprayed orchards at 
least, is usually exaggerated. It is 
doubtful if it is necessary to attempt 
to prevent decay by applications of 
dressings of the kinds under discussion 
in wounds under four or five inches in 
diameter. It remains to be proved 
whether they have any real value in 
covering large wounds. It may be sus- 
pectéd that the injury caused by the 
cressings when applied to the wounds, 
largely, if not wholly, offsets, or even 
overbalances the protection offered, if 
th« re be such, against decay.” 


“Purity Brands’? tisisie: 


each year. Hundreds of farmers wit not exper 
with any other, All seeds sold on an absolute gt lar 
antece of purity and ge ination—belngs ubjec 
to your test and inspection, and money refun de a tt 
not better than we represent. Timothy, Clovers, 
Alfalfa, Mixed Timothy and Alsyke, Blue. 
grass, Millets. Seed Corn, Seed Oats, Seed 
Flax, Seed Grains, etc. Samples and prices on 
request. THE ADAMS SEED COMPANY, 
Box 171. _Mecoran,. flowa. 
Alf alfa 83 ‘seed corn 61. 50, “sweet clov- 


SEEDS : eré9. Farms fer sale and rent on crop 


payments. J. Mullball, Sioux City, la. 


4 have always been 
op highest a 1al 










JOR SALE—Alsike clover seed {fn 10, 20, 50 and 
100 bu. lots. Will send sample and priee. HENRY 
Polo, Ill 





The Chinese 
Woolflower 


P introduced byus last year 
has proved a great suc- 
p, cess everywhere and a 
\-* most wonderful floral 
novelty. It is a Celosiaof 
new formand easygrowth 
Plants throw out scores 
of branches bearing balks 
of crimson wool nearly 
afoot thick, Also many 
laterals with smaller 
heads, and fresh green 
foliage. Flowers form in 
June but none fade be- 
fore frost, continuing to 
expand iand glow with its 
wonderful crimson-sca: 
let color, very showy am 
succee sds anywhere. 

20., together with new 
AND ANNUAL SWEET 


Seeds, Bulbs, 
lants and rare new Fruits free. Write for it. 
SOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N, ¥. 


Seed Corn 


tefd’s Yellow Dent, hand nubbed and tipped, shell- 
ed and graded ready for the planter at $2.50 per bua. 
Bags free. Order now. Our seed sells long before 
planting ttme. Dried by furnace heat. Gerniina- 
tion near 100%. Ten days test. If seed suits you 
keep It, if not, return seed and get your money back. 


E. G. LEWIS, Henderson Co., MEDIA, ILL. 


GOOD SEEDS 


Towa grown, recleaned and tested clover and tim- 
othy, also alfalfa, Mammoth alsike and sweet clover 
of the best quality Seed corn of the best varieties, 
thoroly tested, Send for ourtllustrated seed catalog 
which contains a full list of garden, feld and flower 
seeds at bed rock prices—it Is free. ° 


COLE’S SEED STORE, 





Seed 
TRAILING 
WILLIAM (fine novelties) f 

pour Big Catalog of F pat bs rand Veg. 


Ror pkt._ f0e., 8 for 
PETUNTA 
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PURE BRED SEED CORN 


tefd’s Dent, Boone County Si!ver Mine and 90 Day. 
No better seed at any price. @2.50 per bu., 82.00 for $ 
or more. Bags free This year's crop. 
€ Lats. SPAINHOW ER, Gentry, Me. 














10 TI STRAW BERRY plants, $4.50; 100 

raspberry plants. $3.00 100 blackberry 
pl alts, $3.00; 1000 catalpa trees, 8.00. AYE BROB., 
stair, Neb. Box 2. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED (i .0ssom) 


Buy your seed direct from the grower and save the 
large profit that you pay the seed houses. We grow all 
the seed wesell. Write forsample and price. Nort 
PLATTE SWEET CLOVER SEED ( Co. North Platte, Neb. 


CLOVER Choice, clean W teconain 
grown seed. Satistactfon 
guaranteed. Buy direct and save money, Ask fer 
sainples. HENRY MICHELS, hk. 6, Malone, Wie. 

















Stacked 


Pp RE BIG FOUR SEED OATS. 
grain, bright and sweet. No smut. -Recleaned 
and bagged, fide bu. W. J Rapp. San Jose, | 








] OME G ROWS € LON ER ‘SEED and 
MEDIU™’ LE ww SOL BEANS. 
E. G. LEWIS, Header oe, MEDIA, ILA. 
Sac ; County Seed Corn 
Nort hern Iowa v artety 14 yellow corn and good 
test Write GUY L vot NIE Odebolt, lowa. 


IOWA 103 SEED OATS 


For Sale. Large yields. Write CLOVERDALE 
FARM, R. 1, Sonth Amana, lowa. 
WANTED fiene" JUNE OATS 5 for, 


Hoopeston € c canning Co. , Hoopeston, All. 





JURE BRED SEED CORN—Reid's Yellow 

Dent and Boone County White, #2.50 per bushel 

tn ear: $2.00 shelled quality, vitality 97 to 

” Shipped on approvel. Write for circular. Sacks 
and crates free. b. M. ; ATES, Auxvasse, Mo. 


Splendid 
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APEX 
Steel Drive 
Posts 


Made of clastic c carbo n angle steel. 
Strong —ligh 


than wood posts 


generations 


holes needed—you 
save cost of digg 
and tamping posts 
—save big share 
hauling and handling. 


Ground the 


and protect stock— 
burn fence rowsclean. 
Apex Posts can be driven. 


through anys 


soft shale without injury. 
Replace decayed posts in 
old fences with Apex Posts 
and save the ugly job of 
digging holes next to 
standing fence. 


JANESVILLE BARB WIRE co. 
409 §. Franklin St., 
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is fence write for facts and 
wie j full description on our 26 
Dal inch ECONOMY Hog Fence 
ite: at 12),c. per rod. Many ¢ 
ria i) other styles and prices. 7—- 
WRITE Now, to 
pote ag Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 
7861 Industrial St., Peoria, til. 


weogdady 
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Strong at every 
and shocks areeve 
uted—fence keeps its s 
Save work and money fenc- 
ing your farm with Apex 
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Our big Catalog 








ae HIGH, BULL. 


Se... of Open Hearth wire, 
heavily galvanized—a strong, 
p, long lasting, rust-re- 
nce. Sold direct one 
Farmer at wire mill price 
Here’sa few of our big vabaihs 
Sea 26-inch Hog Fence - 12 cts. a rod. 
47-inch Farm Fence - 18 cts. a rod. 
46-inch Poultry Fence - 24 cts.a rod. 
pecial Pric s on Galv. Barbed Wire. 
4 » values shows 100 styles 
try and Lawn Fence at 
e for it to-day. It's free. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 296 Muncie, tnd. 








and heights of ¥ arm, 
money-saving prices. 





Cheap as Woo 


Fence. Sell direct, shipping to users only at 
manufacturers’ or Write for FREE CATALOG. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. co. 


Please mention ‘this paper when writing. 
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The Cavalry Horse 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

No greater misconception in world’s 
horse conditions was ever given the 
reading public than Mr. R. H. Byrd 
gave, in your issue of October 29th. 
The best breed, or family, of horses 
for cavalry purposes, ever bred, was 
sired by a Dutch horse, from Utrecht, 
in Germany, out of a common pacing 
mare, descended from our first impor- 
tation from England, before the thor- 
oughbred of that country was ever 
thought of—Justin Morgan, foaled in 
West Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
transplanted to Randolph, Vermont. 
His equal as a cavalry horse has never 
been produced, whether bred in the 
Green mountains of Vermont, or the 
descendants of Blood’s Black Hawk, in 
Kentucky. Neither has France, Eng- 
jand or Germany ever produced a horse 
that would take an old Concord coach, 
loaded to the last seat with passen- 
gers, over the Allegheny mountains, 
within twenty miles in a day, as far as 
four 900-pound Morgans could and did, 
forty years ago. So much for the best 
cavalry horse ever saddled. 

No thoroughbred has lived in the 
last forty years that could take a sulky 
and 150 pounds up and run seven-mile 
heats, in one afternoon, at the rate of 
speed that our best trotters often show 
in races, and repeat the next week. 
While we trace our fastest trotters 
from the gray running horse Messen- 
ger, their speed comes from the col- 
lateral lines of pacing blood incorpor- 
ated in each added cross. And the 
further we get from Messenger, in 
every case, the faster they trot. Rus- 
sia, Austria Hungary and Italy have 
for years been our best customers for 
trotting stallions. A vear ago last 
month, Russia secured, in Carthage 
Missouri, the fast pacing stallion, Zo- 
lock, 2:0544. Three years ago, the 
same party sold to Austria Hungary 
the four-year-old Royal Reaper, 2:11. 
In 1913, he was the leading winner in 
that country. 

No government on earth has ever 
bred as good an all-purpose horse as 
the United States is now breeding at 
Fort Collins, Colorado. The first sire 
used was Carmen, bred jointly by Hon. 
Norman J. Colman and 8. S. Brandt, 
at Montgomery City, Missouri. His 
dam was by Monitor (to whom he owes 
his type), whose dam was Trojanne, 
by Trojan 312, a high-class Morgan 
horse, stolen during the Civil war. In 
use with Carmen is Wilmering, 2:12% 
bred by Mr. Morton, of Illinois, and 
sold to C. K. G. Billings, who present 
ed him to the government for use at 
Fort Collins. Wilmering is an inbred 
Onward, if Mr. Williams, the superin 
tendent at Fort Collins, is a judge of 
form. In conformation he is the same 
type as Carmen. He was priced so 
high that Mr. Williams gave up all at- 
tempts to obtain him, until notified 
by Mr. Billings that he would find him 
at Curl’s Neck Farm, in Virginia, wait- 
ing for his destiny at Fort Collins. 

The colts at Fort Collins, bred for 
heavy harness—not a_ thoroughbred 
cross in five generations—would carry 
more weight, with more ease to the 
rider, than the get of any thoroughbred 
or half-bred horse or horses in exist- 
ence. While the government was using 
thoroughbred stallions, presented to 
sire remounts, in the breeding stations 
in Virginia, their purchases for use 
were all standard trotters. 

L. k. CLEMENT. 





Missouri. 


Quits the Feeding Business 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I want to take this opportunity to ex- 


press my appreciation of the good work 
you are doing for the average live stock 
farmer in the corn belt. The article 


in your issue of November 26th, page 


9, “Marketing of Live Stock Confer- 


, 


ence,” hits the nail squarely on the 
head. 


I fed two loads of steers last year, 


and my profits were on the wrong side 
of the ledger; and, as I could see no 


relief in sight, I did not feed any this 
year, and will keep the corn in the 


crib until the market suits me, as doz- 
ens of my neighbors are doing. 


| should like to see a small coépera- 
tive packing plant in every city in the 
corn belt of over 30,000 population. 
The farmers will be compelled to or- 
ganize for self-protection, and when 
they do it will be a sorry day for the 
big corporations. 

1 have been a feeder in a small way 
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bier You Get a- 








; : ey SQUARE DEAL 


WhenYou Buy 
Square DEAL FENCE 


Be square with yourself when you buy [44] 
fencing. You can’t afford to put up a short- 
lived fence. You can’t afford to make the 


mteaien' of buying any wire fence on “price” alone. Look out 
for light, imperfect, brittle wire; thin uneven galvanizing; weak, 
flimsy, half-tied knots, and out-of-date, clumsily woven, hard-to- 
put-up fencing. Buy the fence you KNOW you can depend on—one 
that will stand up tight and trim the whole year *round—one that will 
give and take with sudden strains and season’s changes—one that will 
last more years, cost less for repairs, require fewer fence posts, turn all 
kinds of stock better, hold its shape and resist rust longest—in short, give 
you most for your money in real fence service and satisfaction. See 


SQUARE DEAL FENCE 


before you buy. See the famous SQUARE DEAL LOCK—the double 
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+ @ KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 7 


944 Industrial $t., Peoria, lis. 


grip that w ill not slip. See the one-piece stay wires, the wavy, springy, strand 











, os the perfect weaving, the heavy even _ galvanizing, the strong, 1 

! % / 

| < fle> sible quality of square deal wire “made in our owu mills, not | | 
i bought in the open market. J 
N V/ 
Hf bo Landowners On!ty—if you want a SQUARE DEAL in | / 
farin fern ing write our factory direct. We will send land 

] “ty ex, owners JE and postpaid our latest catalog; | ; 
| also a full-size copy (50e edition) of Kopp’s New Calculator {| 

ya! {i ~ (it you ee not mead t far one before)—160 pages of the ah 
iF greats st ti nd Jabor-saving ideas ever AW 

be! o- shed. mall FREE. Write today. 
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for over twenty years, but have de- 


cided to quit the business until there 
is a change in market conditions, and 
until a man can see at least a small 
margin of profit in feeding. 

I wish you still greater success in 
this effort you have made in the farm- 
er’s behalf. 

A. A. REYNOLDS. 

Illinois. 


Organization of Farm 
Tenants 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It seems to me the time has come 
when the tenant farmers of lowa ought 
to have some sort of an organization. 
About forty per cent of the farms of 
lowa are farmed by tenants. A better 
understanding between them would re- 
sult in a marked improvement in their 
condition. As it is now, the tenant is 
at a great disadvantage. Ile must 
compete with other tenants to hold the 
farm upon which he has put a good 

* , ° 
deal of extra labor. He is at the mercy 
of a grasping landlord, and there are 
such sometimes found in lowa, and he 
is not represented in legislative mat- 
ters. My thought is that if organiza- 
tions of tenants could be brought 


about in the various counties, and these 


come together in a state organization, 
it would result in advantage to the 
tenant, and no disadvantage to anyone 
else. I should like to see the subject 
discussed, and will be glad to corre- 
spond with anyone who feels inter- 


ested. 


EK. W. TREGO. 
Bancroft, lowa. 


Big Corn Yield 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I notice reports of some large yields 


of corn in lowa, and I would like to 
give you the report of a Pennsylvania 
farmer. I planted this field to corn on 
April 29th, and finished cribbing on 
November 5th. By me i ment of 
both field and crib, Mr. H. S. Engel, the 
Pennsylvania State felons representa- 
tive of the Westmoreland county farm 
bureau, declared the feld to contain 
71-32 acres, and the yield to be 637 
bushels, or an average of 175 bushels 
to the acre. 


JAMES B. HURST. 


Pennsylvania. 

















Are Your Fence Posts 
Guaranteed ? 


If not, why net? Inform yourself ahout “Chicago” 
wuurantee. Keal, Address Desk E, Guarantee Dept. 


CHICAGO STEEL POST COMPANY 


Chicago, Hlinois 














\ A sample 1916 model wee haedie oo 
& approval and 30 DAYS TRIA 
Write at onoe for \arge es catalog 
showing complete line of bicycles, tires and supplies, 
and particulars of most marvelous offer ever mado 
an a bicycle Lf yu will be astonished at ow 


RIDER AGENTS Wanted —": 33, make 
7 money taking orders for Bicycles, Tirag 3d 
Sundries from our big catalog. 

Do Suginens. direct with the leading bicycle 
house in America. Do no 2 Duy unt! you Amow what 
we can do for you WRITE TO 


Y MEAD CYCLE CO.. DEPT. A 179CHICAGO 
WE ARE MAKING BIG CATCHES 


of HERRING, daily, now, such big 
catches, that it costs us much less lo 
produce, so weare reducing our prices, 
giving you the benefit. Herring are so cheap 
how, yousshould put in a good supply while the 
catch is heavy and Fish are so cheap 100 tb. 
Box ‘DeLuxe’ Brand HERRING, $2.75; 100 Ibs. 
leese frozen Herring, $2.50; 506 ib. tots loose 
frozen Herring, $2.25; Pickerel 6c per Ib.: Tuli vees~ 
Whitefish 6c per ib.; Salmon 10c per ib.: Pike 8¢ 

per tb. We also have branches at Mason City, Lowa, 
Ate rdeen, D. and Fargo, N. D., and prices at these 
points are aoe a half cent higher per pound than above 
Pe REMEMBER, our Fish Recipe Book g0e 

FREE a each crder. Take advantage of these 











prices, Aue pelore prices are again advanced 
SCANDIA FISH CO., Dock N Duluth, Minne 


a You Save Money 


By ordering your fish from u 
have opened branch houses at i. HOO, 
N D., ABERDEEN, S. D. and MASON CITY, 
IOWA and ship your order direct from branch 
house nearest you. Think of the eet Rd 
you save and quic ker ; ome nts you get. PR 
BRANCH HOUSES: 1} RI RL ING LOOSE FROZEN, 
si Pickerel per Ib... 
} s 4%, Trout 10’ 
S: 9 TRING LOOSE FROZENe 
100 Ibs. $3.00, 50 Ibs. $1.65. Pickerel per Ib. .05 
Whitefish .06, Pike .08, Mulls .04, Trout .10. Send 
your orders to “Consolidated Fisheries, Dept. 23 Duluth, Ming, Mina, 
PS Winter Frozen Fisht 
R Ze TV Tas ‘SATISFACTION BRAND." 
Taken fresh from 
Lake Superior 
and weather frozen, carefully selected and handled, 
pure and wholesome. Herring, 100 Ibs. $3.256 
Pickerel, 100 Ibs. $6.00. Whitefish, 50 Ibs. $7.50 
Packed in boxes, 100 lbs. net weights. JOHNSON 
& CARR, 560 Torrey Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 
ee 


Real Fresh frezee Lake Superior Herring 
Daily from our own fisheries. 
Special forfamlly use in boxe@ 
23.50 per 100 Ibs. Other kinds 
ELLINGSON & MANSON, Duluth, Sia 
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lowa Farmers’ Week at Ames 


A modified policy both in the time and 


4 


manner of conducting the annual short 
course at the Iowa Agricultural College 
last week, resulted in one of the most 
su sful events of the kind the college 
has ever conducted. Authorities had 
poosted for an attendance of two thousand 


—nol expecting that many—and when ap- 


proximately three thousand swarmed in 

co! g in on every train from all parts 
of the state—it took them by storm, Prac- 
tica every spare bed in every private 
home and fraternity house was filled, and 


had there been a much bigger attendance, 
it is doubtful if all could have been 
commodated, 


ac- 


The changing of the dates from the hol- 
iday season to the first week in February 
proved a big drawing card. Formerly, 
who would have liked to have taken 


mali 

jn the short course were prevented on ac- 
cdunt of being so busy in entertainment 
at home during that season. For the last 
few vears, visitors at the short course 
have been complaining about the holiday 
dates, and this year they showed their 
appreciation of the change by coming in 


swarms, in spite of rather unfavorable 


weather. 


This year it was a more typical farmers’ 
weck than it has been in the past. In 
this respect, the authorities are turning 
the facilities of the college over to the 
farmers, and college talent coiperated 
with that of the various organizations 
which met there during the week. The 
change in policy was made to encourage 
all kinds of farmers and allied organiza- 


tions to come to Ames for the annual 
meetings during the short course. The 
extra attractions brought out many who 
otherwise would not have attended their 
own meetings and it got the different or- 
ganizations in touch with each other and 


the members of each in closer touch with 


what is being accomplished at the col- 
lege. 

Included among the state conventions 
and conferences held during the week 
were the [fowa Shropshire Breeders’ <As- 
sociation, the Iowa Swine Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, the Iowa Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion, the Permanent Buildings Society, the 
mows Clay Products Manufacturers’ Asso- 
‘jation, the Institute of Manufacturers of 








ment Products, Concrete Materials 
Producers, Iowa Forestry and Conserva- 
tion Association, lowa Women Farmers’ 
Conference lowa State Corn and Small 
Grain Growers’ Association, Towa <Aber- 
deen Angus Breeders’ Association, Lowa 
Hereford Breeders’ Association, Towa 
3eef Producers’ Association, Iowa State 
Dai Association, Iowa Nurserymen’s 


Association, and others. 


lo dovetail in with these convencions, 











the college provided short courses in ani- 
mal husbandry, poultry management, farm 
crop soils, dairying, farm management, 
horticulture and forestry, engineering, 
home economics, etc. Monday was sheep 
day Tuesday, swine day; Wednesday, 
horse day; Thursday, dairy cattle day; 
Friday, beef day. The evening program 
each day was of a general nature for all 
interests. Monday evening, after the ad- 
dresses of welcome, the guests listened 
to « good roads talk by Fritz Norris; 
Tuesday evening, the program discussed 
Town's rural schools; Wednesday evening, 
Women in agriculture and the keeping of 
bo on the farm; Thursday evening saw 
as n y as could be accommodated at a 
Zet-together banquet, and Friday evening 
there was a boys’ and girls’ program. 
Considering the poor year, the annual 
co how put on by the Iowa Corn and 
Small Grain Growers’ Association was the 
best ever seen at Ames. While there was 
practically no corn from the north, expe- 
rienced corn growers said that from the 
Southern tier of counties was the best 
th ever saw grown in Iowa. About : 
i} d ears made the show, and thi 
Ww ore than half the number exhibited 
las ear. The lowa corn show is financed 
entire by private subscription, and = by 
ih ile of membership cards in the as- 
80 tions A class is held for amateurs 
anc for professionals, or those who 
have won premiums at former shows. One 
joint session was held with the lowa Ex- 
perit t Association, Which has done con- 
Biderable experimental work with corn. J. 
H. Petty, of Elliott, was elected president; 
Fred McCulloch, Hartwick, vice-presi- 
dent: Ray F. Bennett, Ames, treasurer; 
H. L chling, Ames, secretary; and D, 
H. Zentmire, Ames, assistant secretary, 
District vice-president were chosen as fol- 
low lirst, F. B. Hanson, Inwoo 
Ond, Floyd Laughlin third, W. € 

Deco fourth, H. I. Brown, Salix; 
fifth, lo. H. Boven, Grundy Center; sixth, 
H. A. McCaffree, Janesville; seventh, F. 
H. ‘i nger, Coon Rapids; eighth, I. F. 
Prou Altoona; tenth, M. S. Ling, El- 
liot; eleventh, W. E. Krizer, Eddyville; 
twelfth, Ray Redfern, Yarmouth. 

W: W. Polk, of Fremont county, 
Wor nd championship honors in the 


te) 
I thirty-ear and bushels classes, 





Polk’s prize bushel was pronounced one 
of the best that has ever been shown at 
any contest of the association. By classes 
and state sections, winners were as fol- 
lows: 
Sweepstakes, ten ears, any variety— 
Northern section, G. W. Patterson, Kos- 
suth county; north central section, M. B. 
Herold, Fayette county; south central sec- 
tion, EF. Proudfit, Polk county; southern 
section, Wayne W. Polk, Fremont county. 
Amateur champion, ten ears, any va- 
riety—A. H. Strohbehn, Pottawattamie 
county. 
Grand champion, 
Wayne W. Polk, 
Sweepstakes, single 
tion, G. W. Patterson, 
north central section, 
Wright county; south 
Raymond Barrett, Jasper county; southern 
section, Victor Pierrot, Lee county. 
Amateur champion, single ear of state— 
Victor Pierrot, Lee county. 
Sweepstakes—Pure breed, 


ten ears, any variety— 
fremont county. 

ear—Northern 
Kossuth 
Anton 


sec- 
county; 
Nelson, 
central section, 


thirty ears of 





Reid's Yellow Dent, J. F. C. Finnell, Fre- 
mont county; pure breed, thirty ears of 
Silver King, north and central, R. W. 
Butterfield, Kossuth county; pure breed, 
thirty ears of Boone or Johnson County 
White, Wayne W. Polk, Fremont county; 
pure breed, thirty ears of other varieties, 
Frank Hilten, Mills county. 


Amateur champion, pure breed, thirty 
ears—Frank Hilten, Mills county. 

Grand champion, thirty ears, other than 
Reid's, ete.—Wayne W. Polk. 

Sweepstakes, bushel of any variety— 
Northern section, R. W. Butterfield, Kos- 
suth county; north central section, Olson 
Bros., Sac county; south central section, 
I. E. Proudfit, Polk county; southern sec- 
tion, Wayne W. Polk, Fremont county. 

Amateur champion bushel—A. H. Stroh- 
behn, Vottawattamie county. 

Grand champion bushel of state—Wayne 
W. Polk, Fremont county, 

Sweepstakes bushel of large white oats 

W. B. Morrison, Wapello county. Sweep- 
stakes bushel of small white oats—D. C. 
Bakehouse, Keokuk county, Sweepstakes 
bushel of large, other than white 
Vern Otcheck, Poweshiek county. 
stakes bushel of small, other than white 
oats—W. J. Irving, Hamilton county. Am- 
ateur champion bushel of state, small, 
other than white oats—D. C. Bakehouse, 
county. Grand champion bushel 
state—D. C. Bakehouse, Keokuk 


oats 
Sweep- 


Keokuk 
oats ot 
county. 
Sweepstakes bushel of 
A. W. Hitchcock, Polk county. 
stakes bushel of spring wheat 
check, Poweshiek county. 
Sweepstakes bushel of barley —Vern Ot- 


wheat— 
Sweep- 
Vern Ot- 


winter 


checl Poweshiek county. 
Sweepstakes peck of timothy seed— 
Vern Otcheck, Poweshiek county. 
Sweepstakes bushel of red clover seed— 
W. I. Speight, Johnson county. 


Sweepstakes three pounds of alfalfa hay 





—M. J. Lunvall, Boone county. 

The Iowa Experiment Association is 
composed of farmer members thruout the 
state. These members codperate with the 
college in trying out new varieties under 
farm conditions, and the results of a 
year’s test or more are presented at the 
annual meeting. Professor J. Buchanan, 
secretary, gave these in tabular form, and 
individual members told of their work 
during the year. For the program, the 
Experiment Association cobperated with 
the Corn and Small Grain Grewers, and 
an especially strong one was thé result. 
George M. Allee, president, sounded a 
word of warning about the danger of 
using old seed corn. His experiments 
have shown that if old corn is used, it 
must be given a thoro germination test. 
More details about Mr. <Allee’s talk will 
appear in a later issue Professor Buch- 
anan said lowa No. 103 oats had proved 
superior to. practicall all varieties for 
Jowa, and the No, 404 winter wheat also 
has proved its) worth. Last year, only 
902 men conducted the coOperative experi- 
ments, in comparison with more than a 
tho the preceding 1 Tl bad 
year wa given the cnus of the dé 
crease It wa estimated that at least 
13,500 men had visited the experimental 
ficlds in dilffereiut parts of th tate. The 
program included an enthusiastic talk on 
alfaifa b: W. G. Eekhardt, an Iinois 
county agent. The four essential rec- 


ommended by Mr. Eckhardt were sweet 








soil, ino¢ lation, drain: and weed con- 
trol Tle said he wo id travel thousand 
mile to see a tile drain which had been 
clogged up with alfalfa roots. G. OW. 
Warburton, of the United State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, gave some ood ad 
vice on making the best of the oat crop 
in lowa G. 1. Christy, director of ex- 


tension work for the In Agricultural 





ical ways of 








Coll », pointed out econom 

producing corn, and G,. W. Vowell, chief 
grain inspector of the Omaha Grain x- 
change, told of the commercial g 

and marketing of cern and other r 4 
Officers were re-elected as follows: Geo. 


M. <Allee 
fern, \ 


Steveuson, 


New ell, 


irmouth, 


president; Ray Red- 
vice-president; WwW. H. 
Ames, treasurer, and J. Bu- 
retary. The 
are; FF, B, Hanson, 


district 


In- 


chanan, 
representatives 


Ames, se 








wood; E. R. Mawdsley, Burt; F. E, 
Tracy, Nashva; H. E. Brown, Salix; M. 
S. Nelson, Goldleld; H. A. McCaffree, 
Janesville; C. W. Hunt, Logan; M. A. 
Hauser, Liscomb; F. D. Steen, West Lib- 
erty; Frank Sar, Essex; Fred Wooley, 
Garden Grove, and F, Ek. Jamison, Oak- 
ville. 

The Iowa Hereford Breeders’ Associa- 
tion was organized and the first annual 
meeting held. VPresent plans are to hold 
a one or two-day sale at some central 
point in the state, probably at Des Moines, 
at an early date. Hereford breeders prom- 
ised a goodly number, and a committee 
was appointed to make necessary ar- 
rangements. R. J. Kinzer, secretary of 
the American Hereford Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, told of the work of the national or- 
ganization, and pointed out reasons why 
Iowa Hereford breeders should organize. 
The program included addresses by John 
Gosling, Professor W. H. Pew, Rex Beres- 
ford, and others. <After organizing, mem- 
bers elected Cyrus A. Tow, of Norway, 
president; M. Cassidy, Whiting, vice- 
president, and Dr, F. KE. Brazie, Harlan, 
secretary-treasurer. The officers, togeth- 
er with Arthur Berry, of Mt. Vernon, and 
George Anstey, of Massena, will consti- 
tute the board of directors. 


The self feeding of swine, and hog chol- 
era control, were the two live issues at 
the meeting of the lowa Swine Breeders’ 
Association. Professor John M. Evvard 


told of the results in the extensive trials 
at the Iowa station during the last vear. 
From the discussion, it is evident that 


more and more hog raisers are 
the self-feeding system. Many 
of the breeders and the county agents ac- 
companied Professor Evvard around: the 
hog feed lots, and saw the porkers which 


each year 
adopting 


had chosen their own rations more eco- 
nomically and profitably than had expe- 
rienced feeders at Ames. Doctor Cc. H. 


depart- 
organize 
cholera, 
past. 


Stange, head of the veterinary 
ment, said hog breeders should 
thruout the state to combat hog 
which had caused such losses in the 
There is much of it now, and for 
this very re: Doctor Stange said that 
it would be the time to combat it. 
Henry Brady, of Dallas county, and W. A. 
Posey, county agent for Clay county, ex- 
plained how organization had wiped out 
the disease from those two counties. Clay 
county lost 50,000 hogs in 19138, 4,000 in 
1914, and 600 in 1915, largely to 
the organized fight against it. There is 
practically no cholera in Dallas county, 


not so 
ison 


best 


only due 


altho it was overrun with it in 1912, when 
government agents took charge, under the 
direction of Doctor J. S. Koen The hog 
breeders felt rather bitter on account of 
being shut out from competition with 
western breeders at San Francisco last 
fall, especially after hearing Dean Curtiss 


tell about the exhibit there. 
Senator Allen 


and girls’ 


For the second time, 
brought winners of the boys’ 
pork contest to Ames for the short course. 
There were fifty of them in all, forty- 
eight and two girls. The elub con- 
test included nearly a thousand entries. 
Winners from the counties were 
decided by the economy and rapidity of 
gains made in feeding the pigs. Earl 
Blair, of Webster county, won the state 


boys 


Various 


championship, and he also was one of the 
Winners last year. Senator Allen has 
established a fund, so that the winners 
in the pork contests will have a free trip, 
with all expenses paid, at the short course 
each veal The contests and rewards are 
stimulating an interest in raising hogs, 
and hundreds of boys learn practical les- 
sons they could get in no other way. 


school 


one of the evening s¢ 


The consolidated was 


the topic at 


question 


SS1IONS, 








and it was a live issue Consolidation 
Was given a boost from the standpoint of 
pupil, teacher and parent Superintend 
ent B KF. Clark, of Shannon City, ex- 
plained how to organize and equip a con- 
solidated school ind = J kt. Howard, of 
Clemons, pointed out the advantage of 
uch a school to a community. It was 
{ that consolidation meant higher 
but that the tem was so much 
we efficient there should be little ob- 
jection 
Dour larshall, commissioner of ag- 
riculture of Canada, made a stirring plea 
to keep the bo and girls on the farm, 
instead of making it so easy for them to 
get a J plan is to make the farm 
Oo at Ctive t they won't want to 
leave One of the best ways of getting 
then to sta i to get them interested, 
SuNys Ir. Marshall, and the was to do 





this Is to give them ymething to raise for 
themselves, he continued Mr. Marshall, 
whose farm is near Alberta, says he ha 
dozens of neighbors who came from low: 
One of the short course students Was 
G. W. Evans, of Ottumwa. Mr. Evans 
plans to build a barn next year, and it 
was to get some ideas along this line that 
he attended the short course. He became 
so enthusiastic that he finally put up a 
reward of $29 for the student who fur- 
nished him the best plans during the next 
semester. He will be the judge, and the 


one who plans the barn which seems best 





to htm will receive $10. The rest of 
$20_will be divided info three prizes, 
of $5, and two of $2.50 each, for the 
best plans, 


the 
one 
next 


There are more and 
is generally 


conferenre and 


women who own 
manage farms in Iowa than 
believed. They had a 
formed an organization. One of their chief 
Speakers was Miss Pearle Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Women Farmers’ 
Club. Miss Mitchell told of what the club 
did in Missouri, and she told a thousand 
persons at one of the night meetings how 


she, a woman, managed her farm. Vhile 
she can hire most of the help, there are 
times when she must do part of the work 
herself, or be present to direct it. Such 
a condition arose last summer, wher she 
Wanted to stack some wheat She could 
find nobody who knew how to build a 


stack, and finally, after learning how from 


a Missouri bulletin, she mounted the stack 
and directed the men on their hands and 
knees. The thresher told her it was the 


and that it 
year or 


best stack he ever threshed, 
would have kept perfectly for a 
more. 


A plea was made for the conservation 
of lowa’s natural resources. Many of the 
game birds and species of wild animals 
have disappeared. Forests are disappear- 
ing, and the time has come when more 
attention must be given to the conserva- 
tion movement, according to more thas 
one of the several speakers on the pro- 
gram. Governor Clarke strongly endorsed 
the movement, and said it was time that 
agricultural interests were being aroused 
on the subject. 


The Iowa Beef Producers’ Association 
held a business session, during which Rex 
Beresford told of the work during the past 
year. While it has been impossible to do 
much extension work from trains, thou- 
sands of persons have been reached thru 
the boys’ beef clubs, and he believes the 
latter is the more effective way. Officers 
were elected as follows: R. W. Cassidy, 
Whiting, president; W. Huntley, Sheridan, 
vice-president; Ledru Willets, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, secretary; C. F. Hechtner, Sheridan, 
treasurer. 














|] Why Pay War Prices for Nitrate of Soda fo 
Fertilizer? Legume Crops Inoculated Wi 
THE STANDARD INOCULATION 









1GH BRED NITROGEN-GATHERING BACTE! 

foe CLOVERS-ALPALPAL Deans OF OTHER LicuMmes 
will add the FREE Nitrogen in the air to your 
soll at the rate of 840 per acre at cost of only $2. 
Nitrate of Soda ts now $80 a ton, a prohibitive 
price for the farmer, 
You can inoculate 5 acres of Peas, Beans, or 
other legumes with FARMOGEKM for 86.00. 
That means 5000 Ibs. of Nitrate Nitrogen going 
to enrich your soll. Bought as Nitrate of Soda 
ft would cost $200.00. 
And tn addition to all this FARMOGERM pro- 
duces best and biggest crops of Peas, Beans, Al- 
falfa, Clover and all legumes, at lowest cost. 

Write today for ‘‘Logume Grower'’ our free book on 

growing more profitable crops and building up solls. 
Earp-Thomas Farmogerm Co., Dept. 99, Bloomfield, N.J. 


























TEST SEED CORN RIGHT 
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Don't take chances on your corn crop. Test 
your seed by Nature's way-—right in the dirt 
you'll plant {t fo and know it's good. New 
Ideal Seed Corn Tester insures you good seed 
eliminates all dead and weak grains. Tests 420 


ears atasingle test-¢gives vulform resuite by a 
real dirt test. Cannot fail. Pays for itself. 
Write for full tnformatfon now. Address 
SHRAUGER & JOHNSON, ATLANTI 


Iowa 











A Perfect Stand of Corn 










is positively insured by the use of Mic hell's Seed 
; Earns alin st on the 
1 Lasts @ any ad- 
ler testers, 2 ton as it 
T en days’ trial, (Order loday 

or write for circular. 
Hn ENKY MICHELS, Matone, Wis. 
“‘Try-a-bag’’ of fe rtilizer Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
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Cincinnati, Detroit or 
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We Save You $25 or More by 
Our Factory-to-User Plan 


You can’t duplicate this buggy elsewhere eat 
the price. It’s proof of the faith we havein our 
Eikhart quality when we offer to guarantee the 


safe arrival of this buggy for your approval 


and then allow you 


60 Days Free Trial 


We know it’s no risk for us, as our 43 years 
experience has taught us how to give the most 
possi ble 


for the money in wearing quality, 
‘e and general satisfaction. That's the 








reasco why today we are the largest makers of 
buggies shipping direct to the farmer. We 
make Buggies in such large pumbers that 
material and labor cost us less. We cut out all 
the middiemen and gave you their profits, 
Write tor our FRE 


Big Bugey Bargain Book 


It illustrates 


Mailed to anyone upon request, 
and describes in detail our 


175 Styles cf Bugpies 


It also shows the bigh quality aud low prices 
we oiler in our 


Tells how, by shipping direct to you, we save theagents’ 
and dealers’ prei.ts and are able to make you such ver 
low prices. «member ite free. Better write us today. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co. 


718 BGeardsiey Ave., ELKHART, IND. 











101 Wall Paper 





Samples FREE 


Send your name 
now. Write today for 
this big FREE book. 
Over 100 New 1916 
Wall Paper Designs 

to choose from. 
Every sample is cut 
from the paper itself and 
shows theexactcolors and designs; 
rices on the back of each. Prices are very low 
ess than one-half of retail in most instances.gFrom 
Se to bc per double roll. Think of this— 


65c Papers a Room 12x14x9 Ft. 


Send for a copy today, study the designs and prices. 
You willDe surprised to see how much you can save 
buying wal! paperand paintstrom Montgomery Ward & Co, 


Ward er 333 | 


NewYork Chicago KansasCity Ft.Worth Portland 
Write house most convenient to you 


















150,000 Farmers Save 


60% on Ede’s Furs 


Why sell hides at low prices and then buy 
poor furs at high prices? Save $12 to $15 on 
your robe or coat and 60 per cent on muffs, 
rugs, Caps, Mittens, etc., by shipping your hides 
to us and getting them back as fine, soft fur. We 
use the Eue Safety Tanning Process—the only 
tan which disinfects. Our $1,000 guarantee in 
eures @vainst exchange of hides. Ship Safe tin 
tag evstem prevents loss of shipment. Write for | 
catalog—tells how to get furs for almost nothing. 

If there is no agent ia your town we have a live 
Proposition. 
EDES ROBE TANNING CO., DUBUQUE,IOWA 
Princ! pal Branches at 
®t Paul, Omaha, Sioux Falls and ast Du jue 
Remember the Retter Safe 
Trade Mark Taun Sorry 














SAVE $5.00 on tus 


FINE FUR ROBE 


3S y WE) 
single hide 2 


Before you sella 





this winter, write for our mon- we ¢ } 
ey-saving catalog on custom JES) 4 {f 
tanned fur garments made 

from horse and cow hide ind | 
al 1er ins. Weareorng wo | 
fnators and sole users of the | 
Altumiaum Oil ‘Best Tan’’ Process 4 | 
which we lar ee does not | 
rot ire hides. We will | 
send you FREE a40 p. Memo. | 
Book with our fine catalog on 


tanning if you write touay. 


GLOBE ori nese, Dus Moises, 


HIDES TANN 


cust 





low 
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e actually save you fully 50°, when you ship us acow or 
horse hide to be made up into a coat or robe. We arethe 
tanners who protect you against poor work or loss of 
hides from any cause by our Hide Insurance Certificate. 
Write today for free catalog, giving prices and all in- 
formation. Addre 


COWNIE TANNING COMPANY 


510 MARKET ST. DES MOINES, IOWA 


HIDES TANNED 
rer | OATS and ROBES 


”) with 
full in 


to 509, on 
your coats and robe 
Every Article Guaranteed. 


H. WILLARD SON & COMPANY 


Est. 1864 MAKRSHALLTOWN, LOW A 


| 
Don’t fail to Get | 
TANNING Our S -veciai Offer | 


1 ('atalo 


rour big ‘ e 
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formation about bow t 











and Free Catalog before shipping your hides 
to anyone to be made into coats and robes. 
guaranteed. Write today. 

Atias Tanning Co., Box 196, Des Moines, lowa. 
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A Practical Ice House 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

So many farmers have trouble in 
keeping ice thru the summer, that I 
thought I. would let some of them know 


how I have succeeded with a very 
cheap and easy-to-build house. The 
first winter, this house held twenty 


The next summer, three 
supplied from it as long 
as they needed ice, and two tiers were 
left when we started to fill it last win- 
ter, so we left these in, and filled it up 
with eighteen This run the 
same three families the past summer 
with all the ice they wanted to use. I 
used the lumber from an old barn that 
we tore down. 

The main thing in 


loads of ice. 
families were 


loads. 


building an ice 


| house is to get the ice far enough below 


the level of the ground so that the air 
does not get under it. Dig a hole the 
size you want the house, at least five 


feet deep. Our house is 14x16 feet 
on the ground, and 14 feet from the 


bottom of the inside wall to the plate. 
Before putting on the rafters, erect a 
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wall on the inside of 
with an 18-inch space 
this wall down within 
ground, or that much shorter than the 
outer wall at the bottom. This makes 
the ice chamber 11x-3 feet, with an 18- 
inch space for sawdust all around the 
same. Put in 18 inches of sawdust in 
the bottom, bringing it up to the lower 
edge of the inner wall, and set the first 
tier of ice on this. 

One secret of keeping ice is the pack- 
ing or putting it in the house in good 
shape. Always set it on edge, and 
shave off each tier level, and pack the 
chipped ice in all the holes, making it 
as nearly solid as possible. Pack the 
ice against the inner wall, with no saw- 
dust next to the ice on the sides, but 
put about a foot of sawdust on the top. 
Dig several holes in the bottom of the 
house, and fill with broken stone, to 


the outer wall, 
between; bring 
IS inches of the 


a 
a 
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Getting at the Actual Profits 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been a reader of your valu- 
able paper for a number of years, al- 
ways having read it with much inter- 
est. From time to time, I have gotten 
ideas and suggestions that, if only put 
into practice, would not only pay for 
your paper, but would revolutionize 
one’s mode of doing. 

I have been a farmer all my life, and 
the reason I do some things as I do is 
because my father did so. I do not 
offer this as an apology for my loose 
way of doing things, but to emphasize 
the fact that I know there is a better 
way. How for me to depart from those 
beaten paths, and get to doing as your 


Mr. Charles D. Kirkpatrick, is doing 
as outlined in his able article on 
“Successful Feeding and Farming,” in 


your issue of December 17th, has been 
my problem. 

Indeed, I am glad to have read such 
an article, for no one could have writ- 
ten it unless he was an artist of his 
profession. I am sure it will be an 


inspiration to your subscribers, for in 
it one can see the time is coming when 
will 


we no longer do things without 
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knowing the cost. He figures us out a 
very profitable crop of corn after be- 
ing very liberal with expenses. 

But the question comes to my mind: 


What profit comes from other crops of 


the rotation to pay the $10 per acre 
interest that is against every acre in 
his farm, and where does he charge 
up the expense bill for all the idle time 
that comes on my farm, and | am sure 
does on his, for both man and teams. 
Now, I take it, when his crops are 
harvested, that his books are closed, 
and he knows then for what his esti 
mated profits are according to the 


market values. 

Then he commences his feeding op- 
erations, knowing exactly what they 
are worth. Thus far he is ahead of 
the average farmer, who knows not the 
cost of anything he has produced. 


But we are not told) whether all 


ES. 
market, you are now making a finished 
product, and from four to ten months 
as it may be, you are facing a situation 
wholely unknown. 

At the end of the feeding period, jg 
he happens to get on the market when 
the packers are feeling good, and gets 
8.5 to 10 cents per pound, he gets g 
nice profit. If the packers go back tg 
the old figure of 6 to 6.5 cents, he faceg 
a loss, and then charges this up to 


feeding, and takes his medicine—the 
kind some of us are now taking—yet 
the two must be combined. We aly 


have done this thing more than once— 
raised a profitable crop if marketed at 
that right time; but have made the 
finished product of beef, pork and mut- 
ton, and then have seen our once good 
estimated profits go up in experience, 
Now, what are we to do? If some 
good seer could tell us what kind of a 
market we would have, he would solve 
the question of back to the farm, for 
it is the uncertainties of the markets 
that are driving our boys, as well ag 
lots of good men, from the farm. Yet 
without the live stock, we can not hope 
to raise these profitable crops. I hope 
the day will come when we may have 
some idea of what our future markets 
will be. 

R. L. SMITH. 
Missouri. 


Feed Rack Plans 


You ask for a good feeding rack. 
After using perhaps a dozen different 
styles, we finally concluded the follow: 
ing was the best: Heavy posts were 
set, and either plank or poles spiked 
on in the most common feed rack style. 
Then half-length posts were set about 
three feet inside, the tops being but 
about a foot above the surface of the 
ground. On these, good straight poles 
or-4x4 timbers were attached, and 2x6 
stuff, 8 feet long, was spiked to this 
timber, and the upper rail of the outer 
part of the rack. Cracks about four or 
five inches wide were left between the 
slats. This will make quite a slope 
to the slats, and stock can easily get 
their feed, and still a drop is provided 


to catch any waste. I have never 
seen an outside rack that proved as 
economical. We use such a rack to 


feed alfalfa and oats bundles or oats 
hay—in other words, those feeds we 
can not afford to waste any of. It is 


easy to get the feed to the stock. After 
the stack gets low, the slope of the 
slats will allow a good, big feed to be 
thrown against it. 
I. W. 

Nebraska. 


FERGUSON, JR. 


. . 
Slipping Belts 

The slipping of belts is a great an- 
noyance, but it is not always remedied 
by tightening the belt. Ordinarily, if 
the proper sized belts and pulleys are 
used, and properly put in, there should 
be little or no slipping at all. Often 
the slipping of a belt is due to the 
overload carried by it. There is econ- 
omy in using wider belts than is the 
usual practice, Many a three-inch belt 
is made to do the work of a four-inch 
belt, much to the annoyance of the op- 
erator, and to the ruin of the belt. 

However, when an immediate rem- 
edy is needed, a small quantity of pow- 
dered whiting, sprinkled on the inside 


of the belt, is very good, and is the 
least harmful of any similar applica- 
tion. 


The use of beeswax, rubbed on the 
inside of the belt or on the pulley, is 4 
very good remedy in of emer: 
zency. 

Many people use powdered resin on 


cases 





nsure drainage. The drawing herewith | these crops in the rotation are as profit- | a slipping belt, but this is bad prac: 
will give you an idea of the construc- | able as the corn. tice, because it soon dries the leather 
tion. With the combined figures of what }] and causes it to crack.—W. E. Ed- 
Pr. 0; DRURY. all feeds on hand are estimated to be | mondson, Colorado Agricultural Col 

Illinois. worth, and stock that is to be fed for | lege, Fort Collins, Colorado. 
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—Will not warp, break off, rot 
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Ask Your DEALER 
Send for FREE Catalog 
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Legal Inquiries 











“4 





oquiries of general interest will be answered 
column free of charge tosubscribers. If an 
by mallis desired a fee of 81.00 will be charged. 


Legal | 
fn this 


swer 
mis f » should always accompany inquiries of a 
purely v¢ -rsonal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all Inat uiries, but will not be published. Write 


jega! Inu iiries on a separate sheet of paper. 
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DAMAGES BY CATTLE BREAKING 
THRU FENCE—LIABILITY. 

An lowa subscriber writes: 

“A and B have farms adjoining one 

another, and separated by aefence. If A’s 





cattle get thru B’s share of the fence, and 
destroy some of B’s corn, is A liable for 
the damage done to the corn? If some of 
A’s cattle had died from the effects of 
the corn, Who would be liable?” 

The facts stated are hardly suficient to 
warra! a definite opinion. One owner 
can require an adjoining owner to erect 
his share of a ‘“‘lawful’” fence. In applying 
the stitute concerning partit?sn fences, 
our supreme court has decided that one 
property Owner who has not compelled an 
adjoining owner to join in the erection of 
a partition fence can not recover damages 
from such adjoining owner because of the 
atter’s animals coming across the parti- 
tion line. If, in the present case, B has 
not required A to erect his share of a par- 
tition fenee, then B can not recover dam- 
ages for the trespass of A’s cattles. It is 
also possible that a partition fence has 
been erected, and that A’s cattle broke 
thru without any fault of the fence, in 
such a case A would be liable. The sec- 
ond 4 tion hinges upon the same condi- 
tions as those we have enumerated in the 
frst part of this reply. Jf B has been re- 
quired to erect a lawful fence, and has 
failed to do so, it may be that the death 
of A's cattle, due to their getting the 
green corn, would be considered as proxi- 
mate damages, and A be awarded such 
damages against B. If, on the other hand, 
B has done all that can be legally re- 
quired of him, then the fact of A’s cattle 
suffering injury in the manner described, 
will be chargeable to A’s negligence, and 


B will not be held to respond. 


LANDLORD'S LIABILITY TO REPAIR 
—TENANT’S EXEMPTIONS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“If a silo on a farm is blown down, 
ean the tenant compel the owner to erect 
anew one, if there is nothing mentioned 
in the lease about a silo? (2) When a 
farm is rented for cash, and the tenant 
executes a lease giving all his property 
as security for the rent, is the wife of the 
tenant supposed to sign the lease, and, if 


half of the 
attach- 


she retain 
a landlord's 


she does 
property in 
ment?” 

(1) Unless the lease stipulates that the 
landiord shall make such repairs as are 


not, may 
case of 


mentioned in the first question of our 
correspondent, he can not be compelled to 
make them, tho the tenant will still be 


held to pay the rent reserved in the con- 
tract. 

(2) All personal property, 
ception of such as is held to be exempt 
by statute, becomes subject to the land- 
lord's lien when taken upon the premises 
during the tenancy; provided, of course, 
that the property is that of the tenant. 
It is possible for the tenant to waive his 
exemptions by*the execution of a contract 
to that effect, but, if he is a married man, 
his wife must, join in the lease; otherwise, 
the exemptions will not be waived. The 
tenant may not, however, retain one-half 
of the personal property, but, as we have 
Previously stated, only such property as is 
exempt from execution. All crops grown 
on the premises are subject to the land- 
lord's lien. 


with the ex- 


STALLION LAW QUESTION. 
A Nebraska correspondent writes: 
prohibit a 


“Does the Iowa stallion law 


horse that has a small side-bone on one 
front foot from standing for service in 
the state? Do the lowa and Nebraska 


laws require a horse that has been regu- 
larly inspected to be inspected again for 
Soundness before being sold? Does a 
horse have to be inspected for both sound- 
hess or just for disease, be- 
state 





and disease, 


ae crossing the Towa-Nebraska 
ine?’’ 

There are certain hereditary diseases 
Which altogether disqualify a stallion for 
Service in lowa, but side-bone is not one 
Of these diseases. Such unsoundnesses as 
8ide-bone, bone spavin, bog spavin, curb, 
heaves, ete. do not disqualify a stallion 
for service in Iowa, but such unsound- 
hesses must be mentioned in the state cer- 
tificate and in all advertisements. But if 
any of these unsoundnesses become very 
Serious, or if it appears that they are be- 
ing trans 1itted, the state certificate may 
be revoked and the stallion disqualified 
fos further service. 

In Iowa, when a stallion is sold, there 
fs no need for re- inspection. The state 
Certificate of the stallion is filed with the 
Secretary of state, together with 50 cents, 
and the secretary then makes out a new 





certificate for the new owner. We under- 
stand that in Nebraska, similar provision 
exists, but application must be made to 
the stallion registration board. 

The fowa state veterinarian’s office in- 
forms us that stallions can not pass from 
Iowa to Nebraska, or from Nebraska to 
Iowa (except for exhibition or racing pur- 
poses), unless accompanied by a certificate 
of soundness issued by a duly qualified 
veterinarian, who must be approved by 
the state veterinarian tn the state in 
which the animal is purchased, such ex- 
amination to cover all diseases and un- 
soundnesses as are specified in the law 
as disqualifications or semi-disqualifica- 


tions. In the case of stallions from Ne- 
braska coming to Iowa, one copy of such 
certificate shall be filed with the secre- 


department of agricul- 
shall accompany the 


tary of the Iowa 
ture, and one copy 
bill of lading. 
NATURAL WATERCOURSE—STOP- 
PING THE FLOW. 
A Nebraska subscriber 
‘A has built a dike 
on his side of certain property, 


writes: 
along the line fence 
to prevent 


the water running on his farm from B's 
land. The dike is constructed across the 
natural drainage course, and, as the road 


there is no other outlet for the 
of rain, A’s dike will back 


is higher, 
water. In time 


the water over’ part of B’s land. Has A 
the right to dam up a natural course? 
Would B be justified in opening the dike 


in wet weather? § If what is B's 
remedy?’ 
Assuming 


course, as 


not, 


natural water- 
not a general 


that this is a 
is stated, and 


flow of surface water, to which a differ- 
ent rule might apply, A is not justified in 
erecting a dike which will prevent the 
natural flow of the water. It is not wise, 
as a general rule, for a party to take such 
matters into his own hands, go on the 
land of another, and abate what may be a 
nuisance. The better procedure, in our 
opinion, is to have such an erection de- 


court to be a nuisance and 
ordered abated. In the event of rain, and 
injury resulting from the presence of the 
dike, B would be entitled to damages. 


clared by the 


HUNTING ON PRIVATE LANDS. 

An Towa subscriber writes 

“Can the owner of land along a river 
bank prevent persons from hunting there- 
on? If the land is not fenced, is the pub- 
lic permitted to walk along the ? 


bank? 
What penalty is imposed for violating the 


law prohibiting hunting on private land?” 
The owner of real estate has the right 
to exclude the public therefrom, and any 


person going on the land without the con- 
the proprietor is a trespasser. The 
owner of the land may recover damages 
from the offending person in a civil action, 
the amount of the damages being assessed 
according to the actual injury done. In 
the of hunters, the law provides a 
penalty of $310 in case any person shall go 
on enclosed or cultivated land without the 
consent of the land-owner. Islands in 


sent of 


case 


rivers bordering on the state are deemed 
enclosed if the owner puts up a notice 
warning the public to keep off, 


REAL. ESTATE AGENT’S COM- 


MISSION. 

An Towa subscriber writes: 

“Last summer, a real estate agent 
brought a prospective buyer to our farm, 
and my husband, in my absence, and 
without my consent, agreed to sell the 
farm, accepting $100 as earnest money. 
When I returned home and was informed 
of the deal, I refused to sign the deed, 
and my husband gave the buyer a note for 


it was agreed should be for- 
event of my failing to sign 
I consented to do this, 
desired to withdraw 


0, Which 
feited in the 
the deed, Later, 
but the buyer then 








from the contract, as he had become badly 
involved in another land deal, and was 
financially unable to complete his contract 
with us. The $320 note was given to the 
buyer as a “commission.”” We. finally 
agreed to cancel the contract, and the 
earnest money and note were returned to 


Later on, without the in- 
tervention of the agent, the same buyer 
came out and made a contract with us, 
whereby he traded in his home for the 
farm. Now the agent comes in and claims 
a commission of $150, and my husband 
has paid it. [Is it not the duty of the party 
who backs out of the contract to pay the 
commission, and can we not compe) this 
buyer to do so? He has stored his piano 
with us while he is building’ his new house, 
May we retain this curity for the 
payment of this commission?” 
could be 


my husband, 


as se 


properly 


Before any procedure 
adopted, 2s is suggested in the last ques- 
tion, it would certainly be necessary to 
demonstrate that this buyer is liable for 
the commission, and that the seller was 
compelled to pay it on his behalf. Even 
then, such a proceeding might be open to 
serious question. One peculiar circum- 
stance about this deal is that the buyer 
insisted upon the $320 note as a ‘‘commis- 
sion.” This form of compensation could 
not be due any other than the agent. 
There is no information before us as to 


whether this contract was verbal or in 
writing. If the former, the giving of the 
note would amount to a new contract, the 





terms of which would be the cancellation 
of the old contract and the forfeiture of 
the note in case the wife refused to sign 
the deed. The situation, so far as the 
agent is concerned, seems to be that he 
obtained a binding contract of sale of the 
farm, and, upon doing so, he became en- 
titled to his commission, whatever the 
amount agreed upon might be. By the 
subsequent arrangement, the buyer was 
released from his contract, and a new one 
entered into. The seller was not obliged 
to release the buyer, and he might then 
have sued for damages, among which 
might properly have been included any 
such loss as commission paid to the 
agent, or for which the seller was legally 
liable to the agent. Such damage would 
have been within the contemplation of 
the parties, at the time the contract was 
entered into. But, having entered into a 
new contract altogether for the sale of 
the same property, it would seem that all 
such claims would have been waived, and 
the buyer released from his liability. Such 
being the case, the agent's claim would be 
valid as against the seller; and, having 
paid it, there is no more to be done» 


DRAINAGE ON RIGHT-OF-WAY. 


An 
“A railroad runs through my 
( desire to tile out the land on 


Iowa subscriber writes: 
farm, and 


both sides. 


This will necessitate running a drain 
through the right-of-way. (1) At whose 
expense must this be done? (2) What 
steps must be taken?” 

(1) The expense of this improvement, 
which will include the damage, if any, to 
the property through which the drain will 
pass, is borne by the party who makes or 
desires the improvement. This is true 


which the 
railroad or 


property through 
that of a 


whether the 
drain will pass is 


any other owner. 

(2) The best plan to adopt is to make 
arrangements with the railroad and se- 
cure its .consent to the drain passing 
through or under the right-of-way. If 
the terms imposed by the railroad are 
unreasonable, or the company refuses to 
permit the drain, application should be 
made to the township trustees. The nec- 
essary procedure is provided for in Sec- 
tions 1955, 1956 and 1959 of the Code Sup- 


plement, 1913, and is too lengthy to set 
forth here. It may be stated that the last 
section provides that the railroad itself 
shall have the right, if it so elect, to con- 
struct the drain, the owner of the land 
who applies for the improvement being 


required to pay to the railroad the cost. 


CONCERNING A WILL. 


An Towa subscriber writes: 

“A died, leaving an estate of $100,000, 
and three children survived him—B, C 
and D. A had executed a will, which 
was duly filed, notice published as re- 
quired by law, and admitted to probate. 
The will left the entire estate to B. C 
entered a protest against the probate of 
the will, which was heard in part, when 
it was sought to have the will admitted 
to probate. This protest was based upon 
an alleged unsoundness of mind on the 
part of the testatrix at the time of the 


execution of her will. After the testi- 
mony of several witnesses was heard, the 
attorneys for the parties consulted, and 
it was agreed that C should receive ap- 


proximately one-third of the entire estate 
upon dismissing the protest. (1) Can D, 
now that the will has been adraitted to 
probate, obtain a third part of the estate 
as her share, upon the same grounds as 








C’s protest was filed, viz., the fact of A 
being of unsound mind? (2) €an B sell 
the reat estate and give good title unless 
D signs the deed?” 

1. Whether D can obtain any share of 
the estate by reason of the alleged con- 
dition of the testatrix’s mind at the time 
the will was executed, will depend entirely 
upon whether she can prove that A- was 
of unsound mind at that time. The fact 
of the will being admitted to probate does 
not preclude her from instituting such an 


action. She may petition for the purpose 
of setting the will aside on any proper 
grounds at any time within five years of 


the date that the will is filed in the clerk's 


office and notice thereof given. 

2. Until D establishes her claim to any 
part of the estate, her signature on the 
deed would only have the effect of pre- 
venting her from afterward setting up a 
claim to the real estate sold under the 
deed against the grantee or his successors 
in interest. The estate can not be settled 
up within one year from the date of ad- 
mitting the will to probate, and the real 


estate is subject to any debts against the 
estate that can not be discharged by 
means of the personalty. If > should es- 
tablish a claim after the estate had been 


closed, and the real estate had been sold, 
her share would be settled for out of the 
avails of the real estate in the hands of 
the other beneficiariés. 


Wheat, Alfalfa, Live Stock 


Judith Basin, 
rrigation unne- 


They are pd makers in the great 
Montana, Crop failures unknown. Ir 
cessary. 12,000,000 bu. wheat in 1915.  87.000,000 bank 
deposits. Kich, healthful, beautiful. New soll dis 
trict. Best water. Fine climate. Excellent roads. 
160 to 640 acre tracts. Some already seeded to Wimter 
Wheat that will yleld 25 to 50 bu. per acre. 845 to 875 


per acre, What terms must you have? Write or 
call for maps and facts. 
WM. H. BROWN CO., CHICAGO 


5 N. La Salle St., 


A Paradise Reclaimed 


We have the richest soll, the best climate, water, 
health, and grow the greatest variety of crops in this 
Garden Spot east of Dexter. Get a copy of our 
Square Deal and a statement of facts before you tn- 
vest. Six above zero is our coldest. Write NEW- 
HOUS SE & HEI & WEISSERER,,Dexter, Mo, 





GOOD CORN LAND AND ) CLIMATE 


Our Dexter district in southeast Missourt enjoys 
an ideal climate; six above zero ts our cecldest. No 
better corn, wheat, clover and stock country in the 
world. We have scores of rh farmers who came 
to this district with but a few hundred dollars. For 
copy of our Square Deal and how they did it, write 
NEWHOUSE & HEISSERER, Dexter. Mo. 


South Dakota Lands 


The old home of the buffalo and famous stock 
range, the best natural stock country in the world. is 
just settling and land ts very cheap—from $10.00 up. 
Unsurpassed chance for dairying, or beef, sheep and 
hogs. Now is the time to buy. For state builetings® 
write Dept. of Immigration, Capital C, Pierre, 8. D. 


Southern Minnesota 


Saloons gone from county. Efficient numerous 
churches and schools. Progressive community. Sol! 
fertility unexcelled. Rainfall always sutticient. 
Prices right. For literafure write CURTI8-SAWYER 
LAND COMPANY, Gt, James, Minn. 


Farm for Sale or Rent 


160 acres in Mower Co., Minn.; 4 miles from Racine. 
All goed new buildings. 100 acres under cultivation, 
60 acres plowed. Would take some good live stock 
on this farm and give good terms. 

HENRY LENZ, Owner, Lyle, Minnesota 

















EARING FOOT HILL ORCHARDS in 
the most prosperous staple fruit district In the 
state. Bad years and foreclosures unknown. Health- 
ful. Beautiful natural surroundings. "No saloons. 
Income absolutely guaranteed for ten years. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 177, Newcastle, Caffornia. 





4 0 A. MICH. STOCK FARM, icieared 
a) biack clay loam. Good bidgs, $15,000; ¢ cash. 
Others. EVANS-TINNEY CO., Fremont, Mich. 





Save Money On 


Your Year’s Reading 


For the 


convenience of our subscribers only, 


we receive and forward subscriptions 


to other publications. A subscription to Wallaces’ Farmer, either new or renewal, must 

accompany a subscription to anyother publication. 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS 

With With 

Reg. Wallaces' Reg. Wallaces’ 

Price Farmer Price Farmer 

Alone Both Alone Both 

Des Moines Register and Leader....... $4.00 $4.30 Des Moines Evening Tribune.... 2.00 2.60 

Des Moines Daily News ..........s0e00+ 2.00 2.65 Des Moines Capital . i . 2.00 2.65 

STOCK AND FARM PAPERS 

(W) means weekly. (M) means monthly. American Switneherd (M)...... ; i) 1.95 

Chicago Daily Drovers Journal.......... $4.00 64.10 American Sheep Breeder (M) . 1.00 1.85 

Chicago Dally Live Stock World........ 8.00 3.35 Reliable Poultry Journal (M). « on 1.35 

Kansas City Daily Drovers Telegram... 4.00 4.10 Western Poultry Journal (M).. Cesecese - 1.4 

Breeders’ Gazette (W)..........+.. eS = 1.35 American Bee Journal (M)..........+++ 1.00 1.60 

Hoard's Dairyman (W)........++eeee eee 1.75 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 





American Magazine sa. : 2.25 
World's Work (M)..... . 3 3.10 
Review of Reviews (M).. errr 3.10 
Wricstrated World CBE). .cc0..ccccescses 1. 2.10 
Youth’s Companion (W) (new only).... 2.00 2.50 
DACGG POGUE CEE ovo: ceccescoce 100 1.60 
American Boy (M) 1.75 
Pathtinder (current events) W. 1,35 





Gas Review (M) (gasoline engines).... .50 
Commoner (W)... ecoves Ed 
Pic torial Review (M) (rural only y | Se 
Woman's Home Companion (M)........+ 
Good Housekeeping (My)... .-eseeee ° 
New Woman's Trio (Mothers Magazine, 
Ladies World and McCalls, ali three 
one year each) (monthiies)........- 


RREZR 








3.00 2.2% 


OTHER COMBINATIONS 


If more than one book or periodical is desired, 
For example, 
Wallaces’ 


duct $1.90 for the extra Wallaces’ Farmer. 


and the Breeders’ Gazette is $1.85; on 


add the combination rates and de- 
the rate on Wallaces’ Farmer 


Farmer and Hoard’s Dairyman $1.75. 


Adding, $1.85 plus $1.75 equals $3.60. Deducting $1.00 for extra Wallaces’ Farmer 
leaves $2.60 as the price of the three papers one year each, Write for prices if in 
doubt. Remit by bank draft, postal money order, or personal check if more convenient. 


Address all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Des Moines, Iowa 







































Are You 





Worn out land 


means small returns 
for much hard labor and it is dis- 
couraging to work hard from morning un- 
til night and get nomore than a bare living. 


In Montana there are millions of acres of 
rich virgin land that await the industrious 
man to convert them into wealth-produc- 
ing areas—here your labor yields large 
returns—you work no harder but soil and 


























climate do. 





with such crops. 





613 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO 


wheat an 





-Tired of Being a Renter7— 
: Then — 2 = 





Here are 10 year average acre yields: 

Wheat, 25.85 bu.; oats, 44.63 bu.;-barley, 
34.61 bu.; rye, 22.25 bu.; potatoes, 149.40 
bu.; hay, 1.82 tons. You can make money 


Learn more about this wonderful country. 
Send for literature now—then in the spring take 
advantage of the low fares and go out there. 


CHICAGO 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


RAILWAY 

For booklets address 

GEO. B. HAYNES, Gen | Pass'r Agt. 
CHICAGO 


H. F. HUNTER, Gen'l Agt. 


WAZ, zy Bumper Grain Crops 


rates, information as to best locations, etc. 


Discontentec. 








































€E32-—Good Markets — High Prices 


Prizes Awarded to Western Canada for 
— Wheat, Oats, Barley, Alfalfa and Grasses 


The winnings of Western Canada_at the Soil Products 
Exposition at Denver were easily made. The list comprised 
Wheat, Oats, Barley and Grasses, the most important being the 
prizes for Wheat and Oats and sweep stake on Alfalfa. : 
No less important than the splendid quality of Western Canada’s 
other grains, is the excellence of the cattle fed and 
fattened on the grasses of that country. A recent shipment 
of cattle to Chicago 
quality and price. 


Western Canada produced in 1915 one-third as much wheat 
besten ge the United antes, or over 300,000,000 bushels. 


Canada in proportion to population has a greater exportable 
surplus of wheat this year than any country in the world, and at 
\ present prices you can figure out the revenue forthe producer. 
In Western Canada you will find good markets, ' 
ceptional social conditions, perfect climate, and other great attractions, 
There is po war tax on land and no conscription. 

Send for illustrated pemphlet and ask for oaSueed railway 


topped the market in that city for 


splendid echools, ex- 


rei 

FRANK H. HEWITT, 202 W. 5t., Des Moines, lowa 
W. V. BENNETT, Room 4, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St, St. Paul, Minn. 


Canadian Government Agent. 





Farm For Sale—Well Improved 160 A. 


All choice black sandy soil, rich as cream; running 
Water year around, located on good rock road and 
electric line, 5 miles from the great St. Louis live 
etock market, good brick house 7 rooms, 3 barns, big 
hog hvuse, woven wire fences. The right farm for 
the right man. Write Box 1(2, National Stock Yards, 

il. Reasonable terms and price right. 





340-ACRE RINGGOLD COUNTY, IOWA 


well improved farm and 820,000 worth 
of Ottumwa, Iowa, property. Want well 
improved southeast South Dakota farm or unim- 
proved lowa swamp land, subject to drainage. 

W. E. CREATH, Ottumwa, Iowa 


FARM FOR SALE 


240 acres, well improved, 40 miles from Minneapolis, 
easy terms, Also 80 acres unimproved. Three young 
Perchoron stallions to exchange for good mares, 
cattle, or small lowa farm. N. A. LIND, 

8339 Washington Ave. No., Minneapolis, Mini 


The Land of the Big Red Apple 


We bave farms for sale in this favored locality that 
raise the best of wlover, timothy, corn and fruits at 
prices ranging from $10 to $75 peracre. Write for 
our descriptive list. 
COMSTOCK & VYETTER, 








Lecoma, Mo. 





FREE CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID BARGAINS 
R.B.CHAFFIN & CO., Inc. Richmond, Va. 


has lands advertised in it from nearly every state in 


in its columns. 

Established 19 years and reaches 68,200 readers each 
lasue, 85% of whom are farmers on rural routes. Bend 
25c today for one year’s subscription. 


FARM AND REAL ESTATE JOURNAL 


Dept. 97, Tracer, tlowa 





FREE ore tines 

**Mail Landology and all particulars 
Address: LLOYD M. SKINNER, Gon. Mir. 
Skidmore Land Co., 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


} IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
{ Reasonable prices and terms. 


| ASHER MURRAY, 


Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesotat 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN ©O@., 
Madelia, Minn. 








Write 
Wadena, Minn. 















the Union, so that you can find just what you want 


ing the FACTS 


A G A magazine gtv- | 
L land situation. | 
3 


in regard to the 


: months’ trial 

subscription free, If for a home or investment you 

of buying goog farm land, simply 

write me a letter marking it *“Personal’’ and eay 
: ‘free. 


20 Mali Ave., Marinette, Wis, 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUY LAND? | 


If so, you should first get a copy of ourjournal. It 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


| did! 
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REASURE ISLAND 


BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


PART VI—CAPTAIN SILVER. 


l 
CHAPTER XXX—NO PAROLE. 
I was awakened—indeed, we were all 


awakened, for I could ‘see even the senti- 
nel shake himself together from where he 
had fallen against the door-post—by a 
clear, hearty voice hailing us from the 
margin of the wood: 

' “Block-house, ahoy!” it cried. 
the doctor.” 

And the doctor it was. Although I was 
glad to hear the sound, yet my gladness 
was not without admixture. I remembered 
with confusion my insubordinate and 
stealthy conduct; and when I saw where 
it had brought me—among what compan- 
ions and surrounded by what dangers—I 
felt ashamed to look him in the face. 

He must have risen in the dark, 


“Here’s 


for 


| the day had hardly come; and when I ran 


to a loophole and looked out, I saw him 


standing, like Silver once before, up to 
the midleg in creeping vapor. 

“You, doctor! Top o’ the morning to 
| you, sir!” cried Silver, broad awake and 
beaming with good nature in a moment. 
“Bright and early, to be sure; and it’s 
the early bird, as the saying goes, that 


gets the rations. George, shake up your 
timbers, son, and help Doctor Livesey over 
the ship's All a-doin’ well, your 
patients was—all well and merry.” 

So he pattered on, standing on the hill- 
top, with his crutch under his elbow, and 
one hand upon the side of the log house— 
quite the old John in voice, manner and 
expression. 

“We've quite a surprise for you, too, 
sir,”’ he continued. ‘‘We’ve a little stran- 
ger here—he! he! <A noon boarder and 
lodger, sir, and looking fit and taut as a 
fiddle; slep’ like a super-cargo, he did, 
right alongside of John—stem to stem we 
was, all night.” 

Doctor Livesey was by this time across 


side. 






the stockade and pretty near the cook; 
and T could hear the alteration in his voice 
as he said: 

“Not Jim?” 

“The very same Jim as ever was," says 
Silver. 

The doctor stopped outright, although 
he did not speak, and it was some seconds 
before he seemed able to move on. 

Well, well,” he said, at last, “duty 
first and pleasure afterwards, as you 
might have said yourself, Silver. Let us 
overhaul these patients of yours.” 

A moment afterwards he had entered 


the block-house, and, with one grim nod 


to me, proceeded with his work among 
the sick. He seemed under 10 apprehen- 
sion, though he must have known that 


his life, among these treacherous demons, 
depended on a hair; and he rattled on to 
his patients as if he were paying an ordi- 


nary professional visit in a quiet iXnglish 
family. Jlis manner, I] suppose, reacted on 
the men; for they behaved to him as if 
nothing had occurred—as if he were still 


ship's doctor, and they still faithful hands 
before the mast. 

“You're doing well, my friend,’ he said 
to the fellow with the bandaged head; 
“and if ever any person had a close shave, 
it was you; your head must be as hard as 


iron. Well, George, how goes it? You're 
a pretty color, certainly; why, your liver, 
man, is upside down. Did you take that 
medicine? Did he take that medicine, 


men?” 

“Ay, ay, sir, he 
returned Morgan. 

“Because, you see, since I am mutineers’ 
doctor, or prison doctor, as I prefer to 
eall it,’”’ says Doctor Livesey, in his pleas- 
antest way, “I make it a point of honor 
not to lose a man for King George (God 
bless him!) and the gallows.” 

The rogues looked at each other, 
swallowed the home-thrust in silence, 
“Dick don’t feel well, sir,’ said one. 
“Don't he?” inquired the doctor. ‘Well, 
step up here, Dick, and let me see your 
tongue. No, I should be surprised if he 
the man’s tongue is fit to frighten 
the French. Another fever.”’ 
“Ah, there,’ said Morgan, “that comed 
spi'ling Bibles.” 
“That ‘comed’—as you call it—of being 
arrant ’ retorted the doctor, ‘‘and 
not having sense enough to know honest 
air from poison, and the dry land from a 
vile, pestiferous slough. I think it most 
probable—though, of course, it’s only an 
opinion—that you'll all have the deuce to 
pay before you get that malaria out of 
your systems. Camp in a bog, would you? 
Silver, I'm surprised at you. You're less 
of a fool than many, take you all around; 
but you don’t appear to me to have 
the rudiments of a notion of the rules of 
health.”’ 

“Well,” he added, after he had dosed 
them around, and they had taken his pre- 
scriptions, with really laughable humility, 


took it, sure enough,” 


but 


of 


asses,’ 








more like charity school children than 
blood-guilty mutineers and pirates—“wel] 
that’s done for today. And now I should 
wish to have a talk with that boy, if yoy 
please.”’ 

And he nodded his head in my direction 
carelessly. 

George Merry was at the door, spitting 
and spluttering over some bad-tasting 
medicine; but at he first word of the 
doctor’s proposal, he swung round with 
a deep flush, and cried “No!” and swore. 

Silver struck the barrel with his open 
hand. 

“Si-lence!’’ he roared, and looked about 
him positively like a lion. ‘‘Doctor,” he 
went on, in his usual tones, “I was a- 
thinking of that, knowing as how you 
had a fancy for the boy. We’re all hum- 
bly grateful for your kindness, and, as 
you see, puts faith in you, and takes the 
drugs down like that much grog. And I 
take it, I’ve found a way as’ll suit all, 
Hawkins, will you give me your word of 
honor as a young gentleman—or a young 
gentleman you are, although poor born- 
your word of honor not to slip your 
cable?” 

I readily gave the pledge required. 

“Then, doctor,” said Silver, ‘‘you just 


step outside o’ that stockade, and once 
you’re there, I'll bring the boy down on 
the inside, and I reckon you can yarn 


through the spars. Good-day to you, sir, 
and all our dooties to the squire and Cap'n 
Smollett.”’ 

The explosion of disapproval, which 
nothing but Silver’s black looks had re- 
strained, broke out immediately the doc- 
tor had left the house. Silver was roundly 


accused of playing double—of trying to 
make a separate peace for himself—of 
sacrificing the interests of his accom- 


plices and victims; and, in one word, of 
the identical, exact thing he was doing. 
It seemed to me so obvious in this case, 
that I could not imagine how he was to 
turn their anger. But he was twice the 
man the rest were; and his last night's 
victory had given him a huge preponder- 
ance on their minds. He called them all 
the fools and dolts vou can imagine, said 
it was necessary I should talk to the doc- 
tor, fluttered the chart in their faces, 
them if they could afford to break 
the treaty the very day they were bound 
a treasure-hunting. 


asked 


“No, by thunder!" he cried, “it’s us 
must break the treaty when the time 
comes; and till then TI’) gammon that 
doctor, if I have to ile his boots with 


brandy.” 

And then he bade them get the fire lit, 
and stalked out upon his crutch, with 
his hand on my shoulder, leaving them 
in a dis-array, and silenced by his volu- 
bility rather than convinced. 

“Slow, lad, slow,”’ he said. ‘‘They might 
round upon us in a twinkle of an eye, if 


we was seen to hurry.” 
Very deliberately, then, did we advance 
across the sand to where the _ doctor 


awaited us on the other side of the stock- 


ade, and as soon as we were within easy 


speaking distance, 

“You'll make a note of this here also, 
doctor,’’ says he, ‘and the boy’ll tell you 
how I saved his life, and were deposed for 
it, too, and you may lay to that. Doctor, 
When a man’s steering as near the wind 
as me—playing chuck-farthing with the 
last breath in his body, like—you wouldn't 
think it too much, mayhap, to give him 
one good word? You'll please bear in mind 
it's not my life only now—it’s that boy's 
into the bargain; and you'll speak me fair, 
doctor, and give ane a bit o’ hope to g0 
on, for the sake of mercy.” 

Silver was a changed man, once he was 
out there and had his back to his friends 
and the block-house; his cheekes seemed 
to have fallen in, his voice trembled— 
never was a soul more dead in earnest. 

“Why, John, you’re not afraid?” asked 
Doctor Livesey. 

“Doctor, I'm no coward! no, not I—not 
so much!” and he snapped his fingers. “If 
I was, I wouldn’t say it. But I’ll own up 
fairly, I've the shakes upon me for the 
gallows. You’re a good man and a true, 
I never seen a better man! And you'll 
not forget what I done good, not any 
more than you'll forget the bad, I know. 
And I step aside—see here—and leave you 
and Jim alone. And you'll put that down 
for me, too, for it’s a long stretch, 18 
that!”’ 

So saying, he stepped back a little way, 
till he was out of ear-shot, and there sat 
down upon a tree stump and began to 
whistle; spinning round now and again 
upon his seat, so as to command a sight 
sometimes of me and the doctor, and 
sometimes of his unruly ruffians, as they 
went to and fro in the sand, between the 
fire—which they were busy re-kindling— 
and the house, from which they brought 


Silver stopped. 
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forth PO k and bread to make the break- | which blazed and roared again over this A tall tree was thus the principal mark. guns! messmates, but if Flint was living, 
fast. unusual fuel. I never in my life saw men | Now, right before us, the anchorage was this would be a hot spot for you and me. 
“So, Jim,” said the doctor, sadly, “‘here sO eareless of the morrow; hand to mouth bounded by a plateau from two or three ‘ Six they were, and six are we; and bones 
you art As you have brewed, so shall } is the only word that can describe their hundred feet high, adjoining on the north is what they are now.” 
sou drink, my boy. Heaven knows I can | way of doing; and what with wasted food | the sloping southern shoulder of the Spy- ; T saw him dead with these here dead- 
pot find it in my heart to blame you; but and sleeping sentries, though they were glass, and rising again towards the south |} lights, said Morgan. “Billy took me in, 
this much I will say, be it kind or unkind: bold enough for a brush and be done with into the rough cliffy eminence called the There he laid, with penny-pieces on his 
when iptain Smollett _was well, you | it, I could see their entire unfitness for | Mizzen-mast Hill. The top of the plateau eyes. 
qared not have gone off; and when he anything like a prolonged campaign. was dotted thickly with pine trees of ‘Dead —ay, sure enough he's dead and 
was ill ind couldn’t help it, by George, it Even Silver, eating away, with Captain varying height. Every here and there, gone below, said the fellow with the 
was at nright cowardly! Flint upon his shoulder, had not a word | one of a different species rose forty or bandage; ‘but if ever sperrit walked, it 
} will own that here I began to weep. | of blame for their recklessness. And this fifty feet clear above its neighbors, (and would be Flint's. Dear heart, but he died 
“poctor,”’ I said, “‘you might spare me. | the more surprised me, for I thought he which of these was the particular tall bad, did Flint! cee 
] have blamed myself enough; my life’s had never shown himself so cunning as tree of Captain Flint could only be de- is Ay, that he did,” observed “another; 
forfeit anyway, and I should have been he did then. cided on the spot, and by the readings of now he raged, and now he hollered for 
dead by now, if Silver hadn't stood for “Ay, mates,” said he, “it’s lucky you | the compass. the rum, and now he sang. ‘Fifteen Men 
me; and doctor, believe this, I ca s have Barbecue to think for you with this Yet, although that was the case, every were his only song, mates: and I tell you 
gnd I daresay I deserve it—but what : here head. I got what I wanted, I did. | man on board the boats had picked a fa- true, I never rightly liked to hear it since. 
fear is torture. If they come to torture | cure enough, they have the ship. Where ! vorite of his own ere we were half-way | It was main hot, and the windy was open, 
e— Z : they have it, I don’t know yet; but once | over, Long John alone shrugging his shoul- and I hear that old song comin’ out as 
“Jim,” the doctor interrupted, and his we hit the treasure, we'll have to jump | ders and bidding them wait till they were | clear as clear—and the death-haul on the 
yoice is quite changed, ‘Jim, 1 cant | about and find out. And then, mates, us | there. ee a'ready. . ; = . ; 
pave this. Whip over, and we'll run] that has the boats, I reckon, has the up- We pulled easily, by Silver's directions, b, ome, come, said Silver, ‘stow this 
for it.’ . usar Saat per hand,” not to weary the hands prematurely; and, talk. He 8 dead, and he don t walk, that 
“poctor,” said I, “I passed my word.” | Thus he kept running on, with his mouth | after quite a long passage, landed at the | | Know; leastways, he won't walk by day, 
“T know, I know,” he cried. “We can't | full of the hot bacon: thus he restored | mouth of the second river—that which | 4nd you may lay to that. Care killed a 
help that now, Jim. Ill take it on my their hope and confidence, and, I more | runs down a woody cleft of the Spy-glass. cat. Fetch ahead for the doubloons.”’ 
shoulders, holus bolus, blame and shame, than suspect, repaired his own at the Thence, bending to our left, we began to Ve started, certainly; but in spite of 
my boy; but stay here, I can not let you. | ..me time. ascend the slope towards the plateau. the hot sun and staring daylight, the 
Jump. One jump, and you're out, and “As for hostage,” he continued, ‘that’s At the first outset, heavy, miry ground | Pirates no longer ran separate and shout- 
yell run for it like antelopes.’ : his last talk, I guess, with them, He loves | and a matted, marish vegetation, greatly | "8 through the wood, but kept side by 
“No,” I replied, ‘‘you know right well so dear. I've got my piece o’ news, and delayed our progress; but by little and lit- side and spoke with bated breath. The 
you wouldn’t do the thing yourself; neith- | thanky to him for that; but it’s over and | tle the hill began to steepen and become | terror of the dead buccaneer had fallen 
gr you, nor squire, nor captain; and no} qoie, Til take him in a line when we go | stony under foot, and the wood to change | 0M their spirits. 
more Will [. Silver trusted me; I passed | ¢ treasure hunting, for we'll keep him | its character and to grow in a more open (Continued next week.) 
my word, and back I go. But, doctor, yOu | dike so much gold, in case of accidents, | order. It was, indeed, a most pleasant = 
did not let me finish. If they come tO | Voy mark, and in the meantime. Once we | portion of the island that we were now ® 
torture ine, L might let slip a word of | got the ship and treasure both, and off | approaching. A heavy-scented broom and No Dakota land Pq S$ Bi 
where the ship is; for I got the ship, part | ¢9 sea like jolly companions, why, then, | many flowering shrubs had almost taken 4 
py luck and part by risking, and she lies | yoy tank Mr. Hawkins ove r, we will, and | the place of grass. Thickets of green The last census show value of 1909 crops of average 
in North Inlet, on the southern beach, | we! give him his share, to be sure, for | nutmeg trees were dotted here and there | farmer in Ilitnots was $1478; Lowa, 81450; Wisconsin, 
snd just below high — At half tide | a) his kindness.” with the red columns and the board shad- 31513: South Dak ae Gittds Montana atiaes Ce 
she must be high and dry. It was no wonder the men were in a | ow of the pines; and the first mingled their | j\oma, 9702: Texas. 874; North Dakota, $2429. 
“fhe ship!” exclaimed the doctor. good humor now. For my part, I was hor- | spice with the aroma of the others. The | North Dakota crops for 1915 over $2950 per farmer. 
ann : ee a — cast down. Should the Scheme he air, besides, was fresh and stirring, and for 00 te $00 par are.on easy toma Gish insue Game 
ae ay : 4 ; ” iad now sketched prove feasible, Silver, | this, under the sheer sunbeams, Was @ | misions eliminated. Write for plan of direct dealing 
“There is a kind of fate in this,” he | ajpeady doubly a traitor, would not hesi- | wonderful refreshment to our senses. atenee: J. 8. MURPHY, 
observed, When I had done. “Every step, | tate to adopt it. He had still a foot in The party spread itself abroad, in a fan | fmmigration Agent Soo Line, Minneapolis, Minn. 
i's you that saves our lives; and do you | Gither camp, and there was no doubt he | shape, shouting and leaping to and _ fro. a $$$ 
suppose by any chance that we are 80in8 | would prefer wealth and freedom with the | About the center, and a good way behind adith Basin offers excep- 
to let sou lose yours? That would be a] jirates to a bare escape from hanging, | the rest, Silver and I followed—I tethered : opportunities to the farmre, 
poor return, my boy, You found out the which was the best he had to hope on our | by the rope, he plowing, with deep pants, , ee ee ne ee 
plot; ound Ben Gunn—the best deed | sige, among the sliding gravel. From time to | once in a while. No irrigation, splendid climate, 
that ever you did, or will -. ene — Nay, and even if things so fell out that | time, indeed, I had to lend him a hand, | excellent water, good markets. You can do better 
live to ninety. Oh, by Jupiter, and talk- | he was forced to keep his faith with Doctor | or he must have missed his footing and Pos — gone Bar Greet, from the owners. 
Ing oO Gunn! why, this is the mis- Livesey, even then what danger lay be- fallen backward down the hill. and prices sent on request. The Cook-Reynolds 
chief erson, Silver!” he cried, “Sil- | fore us! What a moment that would be | We had thus proceeded for about half a | Co-, Box F-14805, Lewiston, Montana. 
ver :—] sive you a piece of advice,” he | wren the suspicions of his followers | mile, and were approaching the brow of ri aa Seat ash eee 
continue as. the cook drew near again, turned to certainty, and he and | should | the plateau, when the man upon the far- SOUTHERN FARM LANDS ARE LOW ik 
“don't 1 be in any great hurry after |) have to fight for dear life—he, a cripple, | thest left began to ery aloud, as if in ter- eicken bird bitati ia prod acifee ented minketae tatoue 
sure, and [, a_bo against five strong and act- | ror. Shout after shout came from him, crops a year, and give largest profits iu grain, vege- 
r, | do my possible, which that ive searhen! | and the others began to run in his direc- tables, fruits, live stock and dairying; unsurpassed 
1 Silver. “Tt can only, asking Add to this double apprehension the tion. climate, goed wba 7 OU CeR one = ee 
our pardon, save my life and the boy’s | mystery that still hung over the pees tl a cee tat ee ee ey Mw. V. RICHARDS, 
, : : dpa. pute ung over the behavior | Hie can’t ‘a’ foynd the treasure,” saic Industrial and Agricultural Commissioner, 
by se for that treasure; and you | of my friends; their unexplained deser- | old Morgan, hurrying past us from the 2oom 100, Southern Ry., Washington, D. C. 
may lay to that.” tion of the stockade; their inexplicable | Tight; “Sor that’s clean a-stop 00 oF Se ee Signet 
“We Silver,” replied the doctor, “if cession of the chart; or, harder still to | Indeed, as we found when we also YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 
that 5 i 50 one step- further: look | understand, the doctor’s last warning to | rea hed the spot, it was something very Gao Sambar Mitaies ten'ereaeadncenl rt tee Heng 
out f is when you find it. Silver, Look out for squalls when you different At the foot of a pretty big pine, no more livable country, no negroes, no saloons and 
“Sir,” i Silver, ‘‘as between man and find it’; and you will readily believe how and involved in a green creeper, which the best corn, wheat, clover and stock district there 
man, t ee vag and too re weer little taste [ found in my breakfast, and | had even partly lifted some of the small- pedir Dg mcenehy thd an onl you Se ee 
you re 4, why you left the block-house, | with how uneasy a heart I set forth be- | er bones, a human skeleton lay, with a | gor goo per acre fnside of 10 years. For statement of 
wi given me that there chart, I | ping my captors on the quest for the | few shreds of clothing, on the ground. I | facts and copy of Square Deal write 
dor now, do I?) And yet I done | treasure believe a chill struck for a moment to | NEWHOUSE & HEISSERER, Dexter, Missourt 
your } with my eyes shut and never Ve made a curious figure, had anyone |} every heart. ay 
aword of hope! But, no, this here’s toO | pJeen there to see us; all in soiled sailor “He was a seaman,” said George Merry, Minnesota Gorn Lands 
i you won't tell me what you | ejothes, and all but me armed to the | who, bolder than the rest, had gone up For Sale On Easy Terms. 
mean, plain out, just say so, and il teeth. Silver had two guns slung about | close, and was examining the rags of Write for our list. 
leave the helm.” him—one before and one behind—besids clothing. ‘“‘Leastways, this is good sea- | ANDERSON LAND co., Willmar, Minnesota 
No,’ iid the doctor, musingly, “I’ve ihe great cutlass at his waist, and a - cloth.’’ — ciara 
no right to say more; it’s not my secret, | tol in each pocket of his re-tailed “Ay, ay,” said Silver, “like enough; Want One Santen ter 400 Acres 
you sev, Silver, or, I give you my word, cont To complete his strange appear- you wouldn't look to find a bishop here, I House and barn on land. One 30-06 tractor and 8- 
I'd tell oO But I’ll go as far with you ance, Captain Flint sat perched upon his reckon. But what sort of a way is that bottom plow. Lease for9 years. Rent to be settied 
as I dare go, and a step beyond; for TN} gnoulder and gabbling odds and ends of | for bones to lie? 'Tain’t natur’.” bee pat yer rl set gy fal 
have 1 vig sorted by the captain or I'm | purposeless sea-talk. I had a line about Indeed, on a second glance, it seemed pose! re ter Gets nett te py hot 3 a eo cae ries 
mistaken! And, first, I'M give you a bit | my waist, and followed obediently after | impossible to fancy that the body was in “come wad see. John Markham, Gladstone, Hh 
of hope Silver, if we both get alive out the sea-cook, who held the loose end of | a natural position. But for some dis- | Z i 
of t If-trap, Pl do my best to save | the ro} now in his free hand, now be- | array (the work, perhaps, of the birds | iN. Ss OUTH DA KOTA 
you, shor of perjury.’ tween his powerful teeth For all the |] that had fed upon him, or of the slow- | Good farm land adjoining state land which can be 
Silve face was radiant. ‘You could world, | was led like a dancing bear. growing creeper that had gradually envel- | grazed for © few conte par sexe makes the best prop 
. = . s wee : - 7 . iT] le e, .@ ‘ rs. ( ef - 
mat sity more, Im sure, sir, not if you | The other men Were variously burdened | oped his remains) the man lay perfectly | Gretion of igh priced meat Makes big prot. Far 
vt > e . some urying picks ane iovels, for | gstraight—his feet pointing im one dir | ottietal information write 
“Well, that’s my first concession,’ add- that had been the very first necessity they | tion, his hands, raised above his head | De pt. of Immigration, Capital C Pierre So. Dak. 
ed th tor. ‘‘My second is a piece of | }rought ashore from the Hispaniol oth- | like a diver’s, pointing directly in the op- pg eae Diana ean eee 
adv: -eep the boy close beside you, ers laden with pork, bread and brandy | posite Mi t Ee 
an xu need help, halloo, [I'm off for the mid porige ieal, All the stores, I . “I've taken a notion into my old num- inneso a arms 
to see for you, and that itself will observed, came from our stock; and [|] sk ill,’ observed Silver. ‘“‘Ilere’s the com- | for sale on easy terms. Write for my bargaiao 
Bho f I speak at random, Good- could see the truth of Silver's words the | pa there’s the tip-top p’int o’ Skeleton | linc and special views 
bye night before. Had he not struck a bar- | Island, stickin’ out like a tooth. Just take | A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minnesota 
é Livesey shook hands with gain with the doctor, he and his muti- a be will you, along the line o’ them | ee 
me tl the stockade, nodded to Sil!- neers, deserted by the ship, must have | bones | FOR SALE—2000 ACRES 
Ver, and t off at a brisk pace through been driven to subsist on clear water and | {t 1 lone. The body poinfed straight | 
the the proceeds of their hunting. Water | in the direction of the island, and the | o¢ Ilinofs good black corn and wheat land, on side 
-—-— would have been little to their taste; a compass read duly E. S. BE. and by FE. | track and in cultivation, Address owners 
CHAI <XXI- THE TREASURE sailor is not usually a good shot; and, | “T thought so," chied the cook; this here | HAPPY ROCK STOCK FARM, Gladstone, illinois 
IONT FLINT’S POINTER. besides all that, when they were so short | is a p'inter. Right up there is our line ES LEE aE ES 
“Jim, 1 Silver, when we were alone,.| of eatables, it was not likely the would | for tl} Pole Star and the jolly dollars “Acres of Op>vortunities’”’ 
“if I save life, you saved mine; and@ | be very flush of powder. |} But, by thunder! if it don’t make me cold | 4p tuustrated booklot, free. Michigan bas hun- 
IN not orvet it. J seen the doctor wav- Well, thus equipped, we all set out inside to think of Flint. This is one of his | dreds of thousands of acres of virgin land, $5.00 an 
ing you to run for it—with the tail of | even the fellow with the broke n head, | jol eS, and no mist ike. Him and these six ee is a We ater 
my eye, | did: and I seen you say no, as | who should certainly have kept within | was alone here; he killed ’em, every man; | A. @ T. Agent, Room 292, Grand Rapids & Indiana 
Plain as hearing. Jim, that’s one to you. | shadow—and straggled, one after pain? “oy this one he hauled here and laid down Rallway, Grand Rapids, Mich 
This is ¢ tirst eli of hope [ had since to the beach, where the two vigs awaitec yy compass, shiver my timbers! They're Sage 
the atrack a oak it to you. us. Even these bore trace of the drunken Jong bones, and the hair’s been yellow. FOR SALE, 160 ACRES 
And now, Jim, we're to go in for this | folly of the pirates, one in a broken thwart ; Ay, that would be Allardyce. You mind ; miles from Grinnell, ly No better farming land 
here trea: ure hunting, with sealed orders, and both in their muddied and unbaled Allardyce, Tom Morgan?” In state. inquire E. H. DUNHAM, : 
too, and | don’t like it; and you and me | condition. Both were to be carried along “AY, ay,’’ returned Morgan, ‘I mind K. i Grinnell, lowa. 
Must stick close, back to back like, and |] with us, for the sake of safety,; and so, | him; he owed me money, he did, and took JOR SALE —240 acres, Waseca county, Minne- 
We'll save our necks in spite o’ fate ana | wi ith our numbers divided between them, | my knife ashore with him.” sota. Three miles from town; good bufldings; 
fortune.” we set forth upon the bosom of the an- “Speaking of knives,’ said another, 6125 per acre. Might take small Lowa or No. Dakota 
Just then a man Bailed us from the fire | chorage. why don’t we find his’n lying around? = Mt —— 4. H. SCRRORDES, Mes- 
that breakfast was ready, and we were As we pulled over, there was some dis- | Flint warn’t the man to pick a seanran’s | - 


§0n seated here and there about the sand 
er biscuit and fried junk. They had lit 
@ fire fit to roast an ox; and it was now 


sown so hot that they could only ap- 
Proach it from windward, and even there 
Not without precaution. In the same 
Wasteful spirit they had cooked, I sup- 


se, three times more than we could 
at; and one of them, with an empty 
ugh, threw what was left into the fire, 




















cussion on the chart. The red cross was, 
of course, far too large to be a guide; and 
the terms of the note on the back, as 
you will hear, admitted of some ambigu- 
ity. They ran, the reader may remember, 
thus: . 
“Tall tree, 
A point to the N. 
“Skeleton Island E. 8. 
“Ten feet.” 


Spy-glass Shoulder, bearing 
of N. N. E. 
KE. and by E. 














pocket, and the birds, I guess, would leave 
it be.”’ 

“By 
Silver. 

‘There ain't a thing left here,’ 
Merry, still feeling around among 
bones, “‘net a copper doit nor a 
box. It don’t look nat’ral to me.” 

“No, by gum, it don’t!’ agreed Silver. 
“Not nat’ral, 


the powers, and that’s true!” cried 
said 
the 
baccy 








not nice, says you. Great ' L. V. PHELPS, Bus. Mgr., 






















































NV ONEW MAKING FARMS thruout 15 east- 
] ern states; 1 to 1000 acres, $15 per acre up: sev- 
eral with live stock, touls and crops included; te 
settle estates. Big illustrated catalog free. EK. A. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, Dept. 2687, 47 W. sth 
St.. New York. 


For Sale—2 Money-Making Stock Farms 


in north central Missouri. Good soll, good anpreve- 
ments. Easy terms. Wi)! take in exchange small 
lowa acreage. For particulars address 

Grinnell, lowa 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 





Strain Tendons, 


Warranted to Give Satiefsetien. 


Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


Has imitators But No Competitors. 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, -. Sweeny, Cap 

Founder, Wind 


d Hock, 


Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 


Ringbone and other bon 
Cures all skin diseases or 


Thrush, Diphtheria. 


Removes 


tumors, 
‘arasites, 


all 


Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 


As © Human Remedy 
broat, ‘etc., it ie invalua 
bvery bottle of Oaustic Balsam 
Warranted to give satisfaction. 
per bottle 
ress, cha: 
ts use. £ 
testimonials, etc. 


The Lawrence-Wiiliams Co., Cleveland, 0. 


ains, Sore 


for 


heumatigm, 
6. 


eold is 


*rice $1.50 


Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
es paid, with full directions for 
Send for descriptive circulars, 
Address 





how it is used. 


Approximately ten thousand 
cases are successfully treated 


every year with 


Fleming’s Fistoform 
No experience necessary; e 
just a little attention ever 
your money refundec 
matter how old the case or how unsatisfac- 
tory other treatment ma 
write fora free copy ! 


asy and simple; 
if : 


th day, and 


if it fails, no 
poe been, First 


Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


which will teli you more about it and just 
You will value the book it- 
self for the information it gives upon dis- 
eases of horses and cattle. 
illustrations, bound in leatherette covers. 


192 pages, 67 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 


211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 








Don’t Have a Blind One 





“VISIO” 


A Remedy for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 


Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
**VISIO”’ will convince any horse owner that it js the 
best remedy for defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal has been afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed, 
use “‘VISIO’’ under our money back GUARANTEE, 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 


VISIO Remedy A 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


onjunctivits 























ABSORBINE 


Removes Bursal Enlargements, 


Thickened, Swollen 


Tissues, 


Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
ness from any Bruise or Strain; 
Stops Spavin Lameness. Allays pain. 
Does not Blister, remove the hair or 


lay up the horse. 


$2.00 a bottle, 


delivered. Book 1 K free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic lini- 

ment for mankind. For Synovitis, Strains, 

Gouty or Rheumatic deposits, Swollen, 


Painful Varicose Veins. 
more if you write. 


Will tell you 


$1 and $2 per bottle at 


dealers or delivered. Manufactured only by 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D, F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mags; 
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i) age 


Put a warm Comfort 
A your home; a 
( healthy, 
) killed by chemicals in retort. 
a month—no more trouble than throwing out 
coffee grounds. Needs no other attention, 
— of Health endorse it. 


srature, prices, eto Agents wanted— 





GERM-PROOF 


needs One. 


Unnecessary 
f 


sanitary 


exvlusiv e territory. 
Comfort Chemical Closet Co. 
42 Factories Bidg. 


Comfort Indoor Closet 


| ODORLESS SANITARY 


Every home without sewere 
Most_con- 
i venient, meritorious home 
i) necessity in a century, 
boon to sick people. Can be 
placed anywhere in house. 


| Makes Outdoor Privy 


o 


‘oilet in 
guarantee of 
conditions, 









Germ-life |! 


Emptied once 


Write now for 


Toledo, Ohio 




















Veterinary Queries 














PIG-EATING SOWS. 
An Illinois 


“IT am writing to ask what I should do 
to prevent my sows from eating their pigs. 


correspondent writes: 


I have five old sows which will farrow 
soon, and in the past some of them have 
eaten their pigs. As I have registered 
stock, I would like to save all the pigs. 
What can I put on them so the old sows 
won't eat them?” 

Last summer we met a farmer who 
makes it a business to buy sows which 


have a reputation of eating their young. 


Few farmers like to keep such sows, and 
often will sell them at most any price, to 
get rid of them. This farmer keeps his 
eyes open for such bargains, and picks 
them up wherever he can. Not one sow 
in a dozen ever causes him any trouble, 


and his method of prevention is no secret. 


The other fellow’s loss is his gain, but it 
is a loss that the seller could have easily 
prevented, 

The farmer who buys these pig-eating 
sows, simply puts them on a well-balanced 
ration. He says he never knew of a prop- 
erly fed sow eating her young. The un- 


natural craving which causes a brood sow 


to lose her natural motherly instinct, is 
caused by something lacking in the feed 
she receives previous to farrowing. When 
she gets enough skim-milk, tankage, or 
other protein feed in her ration, her in- 
stinct will be to protect and fight for her 
offspring rather than to eat them. 

Our chief advice to this correspondent 
is to watch our feeding columns, and fol- 
low the suggestions offered in- feeding his 
brood sows. Supplemental to this, he 
might try out one of the methods sug- 
gested last vear, as follows 

Just previous to farrowing time, it is a 
good idea to give the sow a pood physic. 
There wil be little constipation if oil 
meal is in the ration. Two or three table- 


spoonfuls of epsom salts will clean out the 
bowels. <A ration of oil meal 
is preferable to two or three 
days previous to farrowing, and, of course, 
the should have nothing for the first 
twenty-four after giving birth to 
the pigs. This is to avoid aelarge flow of 
milk, and to keep the udder from becom- 


shorts and 


corn for 
SOW 
hours 


ing congested. 

“Sows known to have the habit should 
be watched carefully at farrowing time. 
It may be necessary to*remove the little 
pigs, and to allow them to suck at inter- 
vals until the sow ceases to be cross and 
feverish. Altho laudanum has a consti- 


pating effect, many breeders give the sow 
a small dose of this to make her restful, 
and to help reduce her feverish condition. 
She should not be allowed to eat the after- 
birth, as this may encourage her to eat 
the pigs, Which have the same scent. 
“The feeding of salt pork is said to give 
good results, and one of our correspond- 


ents says he feeds ordinary cooking soda, 


The pork should be cut into slices, art 
these given to the sow one at a time, until 
she has all she will eat. The soda our 
correspondent recommends is given in the 
swill at the rate of two tablespoonfuls 
daily every other day until three doses 
have been given. The sows should be 
shut in a pen, and treatment started a 
week before farrowing time. 


“Another suggested 
the little pigs with 
axle grease. Only a 
needed,.”’ 


remedy is to smear 


kerosene, crude oil, or 


light 


application is 


FALL PIG TROUBLE. 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 


“A young sow 


Sth, eight 


farrowed for us, October 
fine pigs, no runts among them, 


They did finely until about three weeks 
old, Then their ears began to flop down 
close to their heads. Then they began to 
throw their heads to one side, until they 
would get so weak = the, eould hardly 
stand, One has died, and two more are 
nearly dead. They breathe very hard 
after being affected with the trouble. 
There are lumps on the skin something 
like lumps which might be caused by 
mosquito bites There are a few lice on 
these pigs, but not enough to cause such 
serious trouble. We have dipped them, 
is the trouble skin disease, or is it caused 
by worm The sow ran on grass and was 
fed oats before farrowing, but no corn. 
What is the matter with these pigs, and 


What can we do for them?” 


There are a number of 
what similar to that 
spondent describes, for 
sible to prescribe any 
dies. Rickets, and canker sore 
mouth all some extent the 
trouble which our correspondent describes. 


troubles some- 
which our 
which it 
very 
bull-nose 


corre- 
is impos- 
definite reme- 


resemble to 


These diseases are somewhat alike in 
generally being caused by improper feed- 
ing. If the sow is fed a well-balanced 
ration of corn, oats, tankage and mid- 
dlings, there should ordinarily be no 
trouble of this scrt; but some of these 


troubles seem to be contagious, and it is 


always wise to separate the affected ani- 
mals from the healthy ones. Just what 
the nature of this disease is, no one has 


determined, But it seems to be quite gen- 











erally accepted that the trouble does not 
ordinarily get a foothold if proper feeding 
has been practiced. We suggest that our 
correspondent feed both his sows and pigs 
a grain mixture of about sixty parts of 
corn, fifteen parts of oats, fifteen parts of 
middlings, ten parts of tankage or meat 
meal, and three parts of oil meal, together 


with skim-milk or buttermilk, if he can 
get it. 
CARE OF CALF. 

An Towa subscriber writes: 

“I have a three-year-old Holstein heif- 
er. The 21st of last March, she had a 
ealf, and just nine months to the day, 
she had another. The latter is only a lit- 
tle thing, but I found it alive in the sta- 
ble, and took it to the basement in the 
furnace room of the house, and it is do- 
ing well there, but we can not keep it 
much longer; and I would like your ad- 
vice. It seems to feel good, and plays 
around in its little pen all day long, but 
J] am afraid there would be danger of it 
suffering if L should take it out to the 


barn. I have a nice box stall in the south- 
east corner of the barn, where IT have an- 
other calf in straw up to its knees. Do 
you think this little calf would make it 
all right out there?” 

Of course, the change from a warm, 
heated basement to the barn would be 
rather severe; but probably our corre- 
spondent has no choice in the matter. We 
suggest that he wait for a warm period of 


weather, and then take the calf to the still 
he mentions. If it have two 
fairly warm days to become accustomed 
to the change, it would probably get along 
al right. He might blanket which 
could be tied on in case of weather, 
About the only thing he can do is to make 
the change, watch the calif carefully, and 


it so far as possible. 


could one or 


make a 


severe 


protect 


YOUNG PIGS DYING. 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Some of my young fall pigs, farrowed 
the 2!tth of October, started coughing 
when they were three or four days old, 
and J have lost nearly half of them. I 
feed the sows corn, water and some sepa- 
rated milk They have a warm shed and 
run out on grass in the orchard. Their 
sleeping quarters were a little dusty at 
first, but I cleaned them all out. Please 


give me any information you can in regard 
to the trouble with 

We very much fear that filth germs en- 
tered the navel shortly after birth. When 
this happens, the young pigs are likely to 
develop scours, swelling of the joints, and 
a number of other troubles. There is very 
little which may be done for the affected 
animals, and a large percentage of them 
usually die, while those which live do not, 


these pigs.” 











as a rule, recover completely. The only 
satisfactory way of handling this trouble 
is to prevent it by making sure that the 
young pigs are farrowed in an absolutely 
clean place. Clean out the farrowing pen 
thoroughly and disinfect with a two per 
cent solution of coal tar dip. 

Of course there is a chance that some 
other disease may be causing the trouble 


in our correspondent’s pigs, but it is im- 
possible to diagnose the trouble very deti- 
nitely by mail, and if our correspondent is 
in doubt, we suggest that he call in a 
good veterinarian at once. 


CONTAGIOUS ABORTION. 
A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“T have a small herd of grade 
horns, ineluding registered 
heifer and a= registered American” bull, 
Four of my have this win- 
ter, and I am quite sure that the trouble 
abortion. These are 


Short- 
one Scotch 


cows aborted 


is contagious good 


cows. Should 1 sell them, or should I 
treat them for the trouble?) To you think 
there would be a fair chance of saving 
their calves the next time by giving car- 
bolic acid?” 

Our correspondent’s cows are no doubt 
affected with contagious abortion, We 
suggest that he do not breed these cows 


until two months have passed after abort- 
ing. In the meantime, it would be wise to 
give the following carbolic acid treatment 
as advised by the Kansas station. This 
modification of the method we have 
advised for fifteen years past, and has 
been used with good success by a number 
of our readers 

“Boil and cool one quart of soft 
Add to it five drams of pure erystals of 
phenol (pure carbolie acid). Keep this 
solution in a well corked, sterilized bottle, 
shaking it vigorously each time before 
using any of it. Get a hypodermic syringe, 
similar to those used for vaccinating for 
blackleg, and treat the affected animals 
by injecting under the skin about one to 
one and one-half Ounces of the solution, 
putting one to two drams at different 
points of the body. Repeat every seven 
to ten days until about six treatments are 


is a 


water. 


given. After about two treatments, in- 
crease the dose to all the animal will 
stand. To do this, give one or two extra 
syringes full, and wait a little while, all 
the time watching the eyes. If the pupils 
dilate, enough has been given. <An over- 


dose makes some animals quite sleepy, or 
they stagger a little, but these symptoms 
are not dangerous, and soon wear off. To 
wive all the animal will stand without 
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staggering is good practice after about 
the second treatment.” 

It would be wise to give the same treat. 
ment to heifers which have not been preg 
yet, but which have been associating With 
infected animals. If at any time the ani- 
mals show signs of aborting, it is wise to 
give hypodermic injections of two to four 
drams of the solution daily, or else mix 
a pound of phenol with five pounds of salt 
and give a tablespoonful of the mixture in 
a bran mash every other day and on a). 
ternate weeks, 

Another treatment which has given ex. 
cellent success in combating contagious 
abortion is the methylene blue.  Thig jg 
described quite fully in Vermont Bulletin 
No. 174, which may be had free upon ap- 
plication to the Vermont station, at Byr- 
lington, Vermont. Those who have 
tagious abortion in their herds, and we 
suspect this applies to several hundred of 
our readers, should also send to the Kap. 
sas station, at Manhattan, for Circular 
No. 14; to the Montana station, at Boze- 
man, for Bulletin No. 59, and to the By- 
reau of Animal Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wasgh- 
ington, D. C., for Circular No. 67. 

After a cow has aborted once, there jg 
a little less likelihood of her aborting the 
second time, and after a cow has aborted 


eon- 


twice, there is still less likelihood of her 
aborting a third time. After an animal 
has been affected with the disease for 
some time, a kind of immunity seems to 
gradually develop. However, such ani- 
mals, while immune themselves, spread 
the disease to others. We believe that 
our correspondent, by judicious use of the 
carbolic acid treatment, can hold this 


disease in check. He should also send to 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., asking for anys 
circulars which they have 


bulletins or 
issued on 


con- 
tagious abortion. The suggestions given 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry, while 


not of much value in curing the trouble, 
are very valuable in preventing the spread 
of the disease. 


HALTER MAY CAUSE “POLL EVIL.” 

The following inquiry was 
the department of veterinary 
the Oklahoma Agricultural 
ical College, at Stillwater: 

“T have a horse that has a swelling in 
his neck, just back of the head. This 
makes his neck stiff, and it has been that 
way for a year; has never broken, but is 
sore He will flinch if you press on it. 
It is just over the joint, next to his head, 
and both sides are swelled alike. What 
is the cause, and what shall I do?” 


directed to 
medicine of 
and Mechan- 


W. PP. Shuler, of the department, an- 
swers the inquiry as follows: 

“Your horse has what is commonly 
called ‘poll evil.” This condition, of course, 


is caused by halter 


that would in any 


pulling, or anything 
way be likely, to injure 
the region just back of the ears, known 
as the ‘poll.’ Sooner or later, a surgical 
operation will probably be the only thing 
that will correct this. However, I would 
advise that you give three or four appli- 
cations of the following blister every other 


day: Red iodide of mercury, one part; 
lard, seven parts. Then, after two or 
three weeks have tlapsed, give another 


” 


round of blistering as before. 


FAILS TO SIGN NAME AND 
ENCLOSE STAMP. 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

‘Is there any cure for what they call 
wood-puff ona horse? Tf have a_ horse 
that has wood-puff on the hock joint of 


make a horse 


one hind leg. Will wood-pufi 
go lame?” 

This correspondent fails to 
name and We presume 
that the trouble is bog snavin. If our 
correspondent will write signing 
his name and enclosing a stamp, we will 
reply to him by letter. 


sign his 


enclose a stamp. 


again, 


- ——— a ~— 





RL 2, 9B IR 
THE TIME, NOW! 


All the winter long, the troubled owner 
of a lame horse reads our advertise- 
ments. Then, day after day slips away 
while he talks, laments, listens, takes 
advice and hesitating—FAILS TO ACT— 
till the Springtime is on him and his horse 
is not yet able to work. Meantime the 
thrifty, prosperous, resolute man reads, 
considers the evidence carefully = 
Decides Promptly—and his horse is quickly 
cured, worked, too, if needed. That $ 
exactly what happens every winter. 

“I Want the Whole World to Know What It Has 
Done For Me.’’— Frank Stevens, of Greenwood, In 7 
and adds: ‘* Save-The-Horse has cured bone spavin, 
thoroughpin, and one with a sprained stifle.’ 

Our Charges for Treatment ARE MODERATE. 
But write for our 96 page “* SAVE-THE- ae 
BOOK *—it is the last word on the UP-TO-DAT™ 
treatment of 68 kinds of Lameness—Ringbone™ 
Thoroughpin — SPAVIN — and ALL Shoulder, — 
Ankle, Hoof, and Tendon Disease, — Fully ILLUSTRAT od 

WE ORIGINATED the plan of giving a Signed 

Contract Bond to return money if remedy fails. : 
But write. BOOK, Sample Contract and ADVIE E 
ALLFREE (to Horse Owners and Managers). A NY 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 8 Commerce Ave.,.Binghamton, " 
Druggists Everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with CO® 
TRACT, or we send by Parcel Post or Express P® 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


(43) 247 





Angus Breeders’ Meeting 


the Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ Associa- 
tio. was one of the several live stock 
ar ther organizations that decided to 
hol 1 annual meeting in connection with 
Farmers’ Week, at Ames, last week. Asa 
res while it may not have included 
qu o many Angus breeders as have 
be seen at the Des Moines meetings, 
the «ttendance taxed the largest recitation 
roo it the college. Before adjournment, 
it s decided to meet at Ames again 
next year during the short course, but a 
reu t will be made for the large as- 
sel room, Which will accommodate 
several hundred persons. 

Que of the important actions taken by 
the ssociation was to condemn the ap- 
pointment of Judge Brandeis, as an un- 
desirable person to fill the supreme bench. 
Father White, of Winterset, explained 
how Brandeis had been employed to ap- 
pei! before the Interstate Commerce 
Comimssion as an attorney for the live 
stor men in preventing any increase in 
railroad freight rates, but that the rail- 
roads had such an influence over him that 
he rned around and worked against the 
interests that employed him. A man who 
ean be so influenced is not a fit man to be 
a supreme judge, believes Father White, 
and he recommended that the Angus as- 
sociation follow other live stock associa- 
tio: thruout the country in making a 
protest. A motion was thereupon made 
and passed unanimously, requesting that 
congress do not confirm the appointment. 
John P. Wallace and Father White were 
appointed on a committee to bring the 
Matt r to the attention of Iowa senators 


and congressmen in a forcible way. 
Another matter which is irritating An- 
gus and other live stock men is the way 
in Which shippers who are unfamiliar with 
legal railroad rates are being gutted in 
overcharges. This was one of the live is- 
sues, especially after Dean Curtiss con- 
trasted the lawful rates with those which 
have been charged and are being charged. 
On shipments of live stock within the 
state, it seems that the railroads can not 


make any higher rate on account of an 
expressed higher valuation and corre- 
spondingly greater responsibility. At any 


rate, Shippers who have been overcharged, 
and who later found out that they had 
paid more than can be collected, have 
been able to get refunds if they keep at it 
long enough and persistently enough. In 
one Dean Curtiss said he had been 
charged too high a rate on a car of stock 
shipped at a high valuation. In the bill, 
the railroad failed to include a charge for 
feeding, and it later attempted to collect 
it In the meantime, Mr. Curtiss at- 
tempted to get an adjustment on the rate. 
The company ignored his claim, but in- 
sisted on being paid the charge for feed- 


case, 


ing. A second protest was made by Dean 
Curtiss, and again the railroad paid no 
attention to his claim, but insisted on 
the amount due them. A third protest 
brought about the proper adjustment in 
rates, and the dean paid the feed item. The 
discussion revealed that other shippers 


had been overcharged in the same way. It 




















seen that many local agents really do 
not ww what they can charge on ship- 
Mets within the state. Some of them are 
charging the higher rates, and if the ship- 
p kicks long enough and _ vigorously 
enough, he manages to get the overcharge 
refunded, The Angus breeders agreed 
Wit bean Curtiss that a corporation so 
prominent es a railroad, should be as 
qui » detect and make good an error 
in tl ivor of a shipper as it is to find 
01 s own favor, and that it should 
inst ts agents as to proper charges. 

\\ ,ustin, president, briefly outlined 
thi t achievement of the Angus as- 
BO and he sees a hopeful outlook 
for only the Angus breed, but for 
all e-bred live stock interes Ile 
recs mended that some scheme should 
be } ed to give more publicity to the 
bre vi \ustin told of how dairy breed 
as ere advertising their re 
Sp breeds in the farm and = dairy 
] d he thought it also would be a 
£0 or the gus breeder to do 
tl lle id he has met many men 
V ot yw of tn \ breed, 
a ‘ nur missioni 0 to 
b extending field 1 occu 
Pie ! yt t} } ith 
t 1 r, n be 
lie ‘ t ted on a 
is or lit t oO - { 
tl en ould } ide on 
Siz ind ht fo ‘ 

ext i \ ittle 
at adsai et fair lis- 
cu I ir , of Ren lie 
8a t stro cor titio last 
SF 1 eve befor especia ut the 
co e believe t ‘ t fat 
is ¢ j t plac for gett yg farm- 
ers ted th improved 1 stock, 
A i fairs, he s he f there 
n for a good time mo than 
the » to study the stock. Tn ontrast 
to the bie fair, lack of attractions at dis- 
tric CAUSE more people to look over 
the t and to make comparisons Mr. 
Frank began exhibiting at the district 
fairs ht years ; and he feels that 
the ¢ rience and the publicity attained 











by means of it have been worth 
times the cost. 

A simple, practical method of keeping 
a private herd record was explained by 
Professor H. W. Vaughn, of Ames. Ac- 
cording to Professor Vaughan, seven es- 
sentials of the herd record are: It should 
give a complete record of the ancestry 
and the produce; it should contain no un- 
necessary details; it should used for 
a herd register only; it should be a loose- 
leaf system, with one leaf (not a page) 
for each animal; it should be kept up-to- 
date, and it should be arranged alphabet- 
ically by families. Mr. Vaughan had a 
specimen page reproduced on a_ black- 
board, and it s2emed to answer all the re- 
quirements. 

Charles Gray, secretary of the American 
Aberdeen-Angus Association, read a paper 
on the “Outlook for Pure-bred Beef Cat- 
tle,” pointing out many of the ups and 
downs in the business during the last dec- 
ade or two. He said, of the fifty million 
beef animals in the United States today, 
less than half a million are pure-bred, 
registered animals; in other words, about 
one hundred grades for every pure-bred 
animal. Mr. Gray called attention to the 


many 


be 


increasing demand for pure-bred cattle, 
and he predicted a period of prosperity 
for those with the goods. The American 


association includes 3,500 members, which 
is three times what it was ten years ago, 
and it has recorded over 310,000 animals. 
He said lowa had sold pure-bred cattle in, 
nearly every state in the Union, and that 
sevral transactions. of more than $16,000 
each were an index of what might be ex- 
pected in the future, 

The program included a paper by Fran- 
cis Martin, of Sac county, lowa, but on 
account of Mr. Martin's absence it was 
read by Secretary Rosenfeld. The paper 
pointed out how the agricultural news- 
paper developed enthusiasm for pure-bred 
live stock, and how the farm papers had 
made the pure-bred business what it is. 
Mr. Martin said the farm paper is the 
breeders’ stock in trade, that it builds up 
and broadens their business, giving pub- 


licity to the world of what the breeders 
have to sell. Without the agricultural 
newspaper and its influence, Mr. Martin 


said the pure-bred business would be dead 
and that there would be no outlet for sur- 
plus stock at good prices. The necessity 
of getting full value for the advertising 
appropriation was pointed out. Mr. Mar- 
tin said the advertiser should be clean 
and be careful not to promise more than 
he could deliver, 

The profit in feeding cattle during the 
last year or two seems to be connected 
with the raising of baby beeves. Professor 
W. H. Pew, head of the animal husbandry 
department, and Rex Beresford, of the 
lowa Beef Producers’ Association, pre- 
sented figures showing how practical feed- 
ers had made a reasonable profit in baby 
beef production, The Cassidy farm has 
been cobperating with the college for some 
time in getting cost and profit figures 
under farm conditions. Calves’ which 
weighed 359 pounds were fed for 231 days, 
and finished out at 845 pounds, making an 
average daily gain of 2.09 pounds. The 
cost was $7.41 per ewt., and the net profit 
$11.52 per steer. Silage, alfalfa, corn and 
cottonseed meal constituted the ration. 
Mr. Beresford’s figures included approxi- 
mate records on 4,207 calves. The average 


cost of these per head during the four- 
year period, including the present season, 
was $64.24, while the selling price per 
head was $72.46, leaving a net profit of 
$9.17 per head, 

Klection of officers resulted as follows: 
R. W. Frank, Renwick, president; B. C. 
Dove, Shell Rock, first vice-president; T. 
A. Stevenson, Shannon City, second vice- 
president; Carl A. Rosenfeld, Kelley, sec- 


retary-treasurer. 


Our Weekly Market Letter 

















hicago, February 7, 1916 There is 
} ch more ie money in the bantl than 
in former years, and loans are still made 
1OV S per cent on high-grac come 
mnercial paper Business on the Board of 
Trade continues to center mainly in the 
Wheat pit, whe eculator ri on 
enormou transactions, With big fluctua- 
tions in prices frequently. The export 
trade is the principal strengthening in- 
fluence in Wheat, and therefore it is im- 
pe it to kno that during January, e) 
1] t of domestic Vv tt a from 
Lie United St t ge t . % \ - 
lent of 24,550 uv bushe « Vl » com- 
paring with 926,000 bushe for the 
same month last ea Corn «¢ ort ag 
g 150,000 1 hels, mp with 
bushels a ! Oo, le ont 
‘ orts grevgated 6,600,000 busi yi I 
paring With 5,889,000 | hels a ea igZo. 
While exports of breadstuffs are lk in 
volume than a year » they are | vier 
than in other veai ind liberal exports 
are expected for the remainder ¢ the 
present p year. Wheat is selling lower 
than a year ago, but is far higher than in 
other vears, and corn is selling ext emely 


high, with country shippers only moderate 





sellers. It is certain that the preva 

opinion is bullish on wheat, with large 
amounts needed by the allied powers of 
Ikurope, and the British government is 








given by letter. 
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SALES THAT SUIT 


The entire energy and resources of the 
largest and strongest organization ex- 
isting in our line of business in concen- 
trated upon getting top market prices 
for every consignment, large or small. 
That’s why it pays to ship to CLAY, 
ROBINSON & CO. 


Our weekly Live Stock Report, invaluable to 
feeders and shippers, sent free upon request. 
If you care to state what you are feeding for 
market, special information and advice will be 
Address our nearest office. 


CONSIGN YOUR LIVE STOCK TO 


CLAY, ROBINSON & CO. 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 











Chicago So. Omaha Sioux City Kansas City So. St. Joseph 

So. St.Paul Denver’ E. St.Louis E. Buffalo Ft. Worth El Paso 
known to be taking the necessary steps 100 pounds, despite the large receipts most 
to furnish sufficient tonnage for grain of the time. Prime heavy barrows of the 
shipments not only from Argentina and class adapted to the wants of eastern 


Australia, but also from the United States. 
At present, wheat is moving freely, and 
our western markets received during a 
recent week 8,694,000 bushels, comparing 
with only 4,674,000 bushels for the corre- 
sponding week last year. In the south- 
west, mills are running on full time and 
absorbing milling grades of wheat as fast 


as offered. The present world’s supply 
of 254,000,000 bushels of wheat is the 


largest ever known at this season of the 
year, being 71,000,000 bushels heavier than 
a year ago, and world’s weekly exports 
are running a little ahead of a year ago, 
with this country and Canada furnishing 
most of the wheat. 

Timothy seed sold at $5.50 to $7.65 per 
100 pounds, clover seed at $10 to $18.50 per 
100 pounds, and flaxseed at $2.29% to 
$2.324% per bushel. Votatoes sold at 90 to 
95 cents per bushel. Fresh eggs sold at 
29 to 29% cents per dozen, with extras at 
cents for fillers and 36 cents for car- 
tons. Marketable butter sold at 25 to 30 
cents per pound, with extras to grocers 
at 32% cents for tubs and 33% cents for 
prints. 

Cattle prices are dependent mainly on 
how freely country shippers are operat- 
ing, and the principal disturbing influence 
is the tendency of the average stockman 
to rush in supplies following any fair up- 
ward movement in values. Recent weeks 
have material reductions in prices 
for nearly all descriptions of cattle except 
the very best, the receipts of the rank and 





or 
oo 





seen 


tile of the cattle reaching too generous 
proportions, and this accounts for the 
abnormally small run on Monday of last 
week, when only 12,450 head showed up 
in the Chicago stock yards, causing a 
quick marking up of prices, with sales 
by Tuesday at 15 to 25 cents above the 
closing prices of the preceding week. It 


should be understood that, no matter 
whether the general cattle market hap- 
pens to be higher or lower, the choicest 
steers nre sure to sell at a liberal premi- 


the kind of steers classed as good, 
for there is a genuine scarcity thruout 
feeding districts of high-grade steers that 
have had a long feed of corn, and nowhere 
enough are offered to go around. In 


um ovel 





hear 
mere numbers, more cattle were received 
during the first month of the year than a 
year ago, but in quality there was a dis- 
tinet falling off, and the best steers sold 
higher. While conditions differ in feeding 
districts, with good feeding corn not ev- 
eryWwhere readily available, “yet it must 
be said that where farmers have the corn 
and well-bred feeding cattle, that are do- 
ing well, there is every prospect for fat- 
tening them well The greater part of the 
steers received last week sold at $7.25 to 
vith sale of the better class of cat- 
tle t $8.75 to $9 and very little trad- 
ingg above *, There were scattering small 
sales ot ferio teers as low as 25 to 
$5.75, but not much sold below $6, with 
sales of wWarmed-up lots $6.50 to $7.45, 
m¢ im grade steers at $7.50 to $5.45, and 
ZOOd steel at 0) and upwards, strictly 
choice beeves being salable at $0.25 and 
ove! But é stuff sold at $4.90 to $7.50 
for cows, and $1.75 to $8.50 for heifers, 
while cutters sold at $4.25 to $4.85, canners 
at $3 to $4.20, and bulls at $4°75 to $7.75. 
Calves were in the usual good demand at 
$5 to $11.25, depending on weight and 


quality 


Hogs have been in excellent general de- 








mand of late, with yard speculators, local 
packers i smaller city butchers and 
eastern ppers all operating freely. This 
explail why prices have advanced to the 


highest level recorded in a long time, wit 


prime offerings selling at last above $5 per 





shippers have continued the highest sell- 


ers, but the best class of light shipping 
hogs have at last sold very much more 
satisfactorily, going within 10 cents per 


100 pounds of the best heavy hogs. Recent 
receipts have averaged in weight 200 
pounds, comparing with 194 pounds a week 
earlier, 1909 pounds a month earlier, 223 
pounds one year ago, and 220 pounds two 
years ago. Hogs are selling at much high- 
er prices than in most former winters, 
1914 and 1910 excepted, and further ad- 
Vances are generally expected. The lib- 
eral consumption of fresh pork products 
calls for great numbers of pigs and under- 
weights, and packers need a great many 
hogs for converting into provisions, for, 
while lard exports are on a smaller scale 
than a year ago, exports of cured hog 
meats have increased enormously. On 
the first day of this month, Chicago ware- 
houses contained 111,043,031 pounds of 
provisions, comparing with 87,125,000 
pounds a month earlier, and 162,142,173 
pounds a year ago. Hogs sold up to $8.10 
last week, with sales from that figure all 
the way down to $7.45, while pigs brought 
$6.25 to $7.25. 

Lambs, yearlings, wethers and ewes of 
quality attractive to killers are com- 
manding the highest prices by far ever 
chronicled at this season of the year, even 





when values are declining, with meager 
supplies everywhere and a good demand 
most of the time. Now that supplies of 


lambs in most feeding districts have most- 
ly disappeared, the country will have to 
depend mainly on Colorado for supplies 
of lambs. There are reported to be about 
the same number of lambs In Colorado as 
a year ago, and from the middle of Febru- 


ary to the middle of March, shipments 
from there are to be made freely. These 
lambs grade almost uniformly high, and 
sell around top quotations. There is a 
large demand for choice feeding lambs, 
and sales have been made as high as $16 


to $10.25 per 
fleshed 70-pound 
ishing and 
week at $8 to 


100 pounds in Omaha for light 
lambs adapted for fin- 
shearing. Lambs sold last 
$11.25; yearlings at $8.25 





to $9.85; wethers at $7.25 to $8.25; ewes 
at $5.50 to $7.90, and bucks at $5.75 to 
$6.75. 

Horses were in fair supply last week 


and in better general demand, prices rul- 





ing firm to $5 per head higher. Sales 
were made of light southern horses at $25 
to $70, drivers being worth $75 and up- 
ward, the choicer ones being valued at 
$150 to $200. Chunks of medium to heavy 
weight were salable at $160 to $210, and a 
few big horses sold up to $250 to $285. 
Wagoners sold at $150 to $150, and army 
horses sold at $150 to $1 Ww. 


Short-horn Premium Money—The Amer- 
ican Short \ssociation has 
announced prize mon- 


horn Breeders 


thie 


appropriation ot 





ey for the various f and live stock ex- 
position to be he ir. At the 
principal state fairs, tl issociation ap- 
propriated up to $7509 each, on the basis 
of $1 from the association to $2 offered on 
Short-horns | the various state fairs. At 
the smaller and district fairs, up to $500 
Was appropriated, on the same basis. For 
the Pacific International Live Stock Show, 
to be held at Portland, Ore., $2,500 was 


Amel! 


Kansas Cit $3 


can Royal, to 
00, and for the 
Chicago, $6,500. 
breeders 
the 
, under con- 
specified in the pre- 


appropriated; for the 
be held at ity, 
International, to be held at 
Silver trophies be given to 
who have previously 
State fairs or 
ditions which will be 
lists. 


will 
not shown at 
national shows 


miiulih 
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Grotenhuis & Sons’ Duroc Sale 


Sioux Center, lowa, Tuesday, Feb. 22 
40 HEAD OF REAL QUEENS 


An ong them—Col.’s Daisy, greatest daughter of King the Col.: Miss Grace Educator, 


byt noted Educator Daisy Girl, by Col. Wonder: the greatest daughter of Ilustrator 
sells. a g Others by Burk’s Good E Nuff, High Model, Golden Model dA, wong Wonder 
and Orion's Pal. se 

Will be bred to Suburban High Model, King the Col. A wour that cost us $285; Golden 


Gano «11d Mo. Model Top, Jr., 161349. ‘The Jatter isin the sale Is bestson of his cham- 


Also will sell 4 Shor 


lor catalog address 


A. J. GROTENHUIS & SONS 


JNO. KR. THOMPSON, 


peu 


thorn bulls 10 to 12 mo. old, 3 Scotch A. 1 bulls. 


Sioux Center, lowa 


Auctioneer 





ANGUS DISPERSION SALE 


Lake Gity, lowa, Friday, Feb. 18 


The herd comprises 25 head, 16 being females of breeding ages that are 
nearly all bred to calve in the spring to our herd bull, Kedesh, a Kk. Pride 
2-year-old of few faults, and included in the sale. His dam, Key of Dan- 








ville, is the dam of Keaster, the former Fitch herd bull. Three young bulls 
are listed. The females are a good, clean lot of young cows that are reg- 
ular breeders, easy flesh carriers—the all-around profitable farmers’ cattle. 


They have done well for us, and were it not for the fact that we are moving 
to a small farm they would not be for sale. Write for the catalog. Address 


THOS. BAWDEH, Lake City, lowa 


SILAS IGO, Auctioneer 





























Knox County Breeders Sell Short-horns 


T THE FARM OF OLIVER SWANSON 


Altona, Illinois, Wednesday, Feb. 23 


40 Head—20 Bulls, 20 Females—ecotch and Scotch topped breeding, will be 
offered in fair breeding condition. Herd headers of Cruickshank and Duthie 
breeding. Also farmers’ bulls. Females are mostly young cows and heifers. 
Parties from a distance will be met at Oneida, on main line of C. B. & Q., and 
on Galva branch at Nekoma. No postponement. Send for catalog, mention- 


ing Wallaces’ Farmer. 
COL. IRA COTTINGHAM, Auc!. OLIVER SWANSON, Mgr., Altona, Ill. 


























MAMPSHIRES. 
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60 Head Choice Bred Gilts and Tried Sows 


On account of sickness I have been compelled to call off my sale. I have 60 head 
of very choice Hampshire bred gilts and tried sows safely settled which I will sell 
at bargain prices. Cholera immuned. 


c. A. BROOK, 











Washington, lowa 


SHEEP. 
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Elk “Grove Shropshires 


Owing to a change in business affairs it becomes necessary to dispose of my flock of 
50 ewes. They are the cream of my Jong years experience. We started with 12 
imported ewes and have used nothing but prize winning and imported rams since. All 
are bred toram | imported from Thos. Buttar that was showed at English Royal. Of 


FRANK RAINIER, LOGAN, 








IOWA 


CHESTER WHITES. 


HEATH’S CHESTER WHITES 





We have a choice lot of growthy. heavy boned boars and sows A few fall 
yearling boars. Wil! ship on approval. Guaranteed Cholera Immune. Inspec- 
tion Invited. Satisfaction guaranteed 

Also R. ©. Rhode Island Red chickens of leading strains. 

__ A. B. HMERATH, Phone 1404, _ Newell, iowa 
A. T. JONES & SONS 


Offer 40 Big Boned, Big Type 
Chester White Boars 


bred 
b. 


ANDERSON 


Chester Whites 


| have 25 spring gilts, weighing from 200 to 225 Ibs. 
They are the kind that will make good wherever 
they go. Bred for March and April farrow to three 
different boars These gilts are priced to sell, 
Cholera tmmuned, Will ship C. O. D. anywhere. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Alta, 


t open or bred gilts. We can please you. 
Farm adjoins town EVERLY Iowa. J. P. ANDERSON, pase lowa 
en and CHESTER WHITES. bred 


mec O.1.C 
ED AN DERSON’S - \U. sows and gilts; prolific. Pedigrees free 
Write for prices and circular. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, III. 


25 fall nae dp tery J SOWS. 50 spring 
es, sired by ] Chief an i Callaway's avorite, 
fi g type with qual ity Bred to tive different boars, 


with lots of quality; good enough for pure 
1 is. Sires, the prize winning Statens 
tor, Straight Goods and LaDoux 
out of a sister to the champion Wi 
nee, and two boars are by this champlon 
























» sell them quick will make low prices and ship Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
anywhere C.0O. D We please you or no sale. Write identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
me before vou buy Name, address and number starnped on tags. 

. . Catalog and samples free on request. 
. , 
ED ABDERSON. _B.2, __ Alta, own F.S. Burch & Co., 155W. Hures St. Chicago 
Please mention this paper when writing. é 





AUCTIONEERS. AUCTIONEERS. 


eee 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 


Learn Auctioneering Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


School and become Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1915 and 
Every branch 1916. For rates and open dates write me at 
Write today MA SCHR ERE EL LL, TOWA. 


sctio BOOK YOUR SALES 


withhe. C. HEIL, Grinnell, lowa 
29 years experience in selling live stock. Many years 
xperience tn breeding A good judge of values and 
a wide acquaintance make my services especially 
valuable. Write for dates 


——w~ 


at World's Original and Greatest 
in endent with no capital invested 
business taught in five weeks 


Term opens Decemt 





free catalog 

Jones Nationa! School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 

14 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





Be An Auctioneer | 




















Ir 4 bik one Na 
ot her pr f can be lea u ckiy that will H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
pay as big s. Next 4 weeks term opens ©§ CLEARFIELD, 
August 7. 19 AUCTIONEERS IOWA 

MESSE al THON se rig vitesse siete 
Largest in the World Ww. Bb Pres y “¥ ¥ r! 
SiS Wain St.. rd an “ ity. Mo. H. G. KRASCHEL py th a8 

Mar lan. iowa 
Real Estate and Live : 
W. 6. LOOKINGBILL «: sick aucrioneeR | MARK W. EDDY L¥éstocx auctioneer 
Has the re pt itation of being cessful real and breeder of Duroc 
estate auctioneer west of the Mississippi Kive FONTANELLE, 1OWA Jerseys and t Short “horns 
Write me for nform ~ on ermis, at 
s ITY, LOW A 0. 8. JOHNSO } LIVE STOCK “AUCTIONEER 
}. IL ir th, Gri ll, la TIPTON, IOWA 
Me ; a rinne a. “MULE FOOT HOGS. 

The conductor o cn alty. oft “ ise sahara Sy we 
Fifteen years experience in business| We matntain \ ULE FOOT HOGS. A classy bunch 6 mos. 
pure bred horses, cattle and swi ir farm We i old, 2 yearling males, June farrowed pigs, both 
think we know our business. r dates, sexes. H. C. ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo. 
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DU ROC ad EKKSEKYS. 


CRABS? puroc iC JERSEYS <a Spring Boars and Gilts 


Sired by Hed Model 


PRP PPL PDP LLP PID DOO 





, 4 line bred Crimson Wonder sire; also by Orion’s Pride. Golden Model 34th 
Again and Inst or ©. Have quality, length and color that will satisfy. Prices reasonable. Write 
or visit the Lerd. Railroad station is Reynolds, on R. 1. 8. 

Interurban. Will meet all who will advise me in advance. EMERSON CRABS, Aledo, Mercer Co., Iii, 


HEAVY BONED, CHOICE, BIG DUROC JERSEYS 


Yearling sows and epring gilts ly bred for early ae litters. Plenty of 200-}b. gilts Dec. 1st. They 
are mainly of the Golden Model, Crimson Wonder and Ohio Chief breeding, and bred to Gano Wonder 


159747, Sunkissed Model 159849 and Queen’s Model 
1G5SOSI. Gilts #2 Lo 835, yearlings 630 Lo BAS «ach. Address GRIMES BROS., West Union, lowa 






















JANSSEN & SON’ $ puROCS No pubite ante this year. Are « offering the tops of our fall 

and spring gilts at prices less sale expenses. Sires represented; 
Model Chief Jr., Hillcrest Chief—both champion boars at Northern lowa District Fair; also others, 
yr prize gilts are among those offered. Write or cal! on 


c J. JANSSEN & SON, MESERV EY » IOWA 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


{ Duroc Jersey Bred Gilts 
A few choice gilts bred for March and Apri! farrow 
sired by King the Col. Again and Golden Model D, 


Bred to a grandson of Defender, a boar exceptional] 
Sired by Col. Select, Chief Select, Col. M., good in length, bone and quality. All immune “i 
Col. Wonder; dams by Cherry Chief, Col. Algo t .G. BU KTON, Stor m | Lake, lowa 


and others of note. They are exceptionally 
heavy boned, good arched hacks, best of feet, 
and wood cherry color; weighing from 200 to 
300 pounds. 


L. A. MATERN, 


Golden M od el Choice 
heads our Duroc herd. An 810 1b. boarin working con- 
___ Wesley, lowa dition; a full brother to the champions, Grand 
Model and Golden Queen 35. Some excellent 


spring boars for sale by him, and other good boars, 
DUROG JERSEYS J. A. KILDER, Osage. lowe 
Searchlight Durocs 
SRED GILTS 


Good spring boars to offer, including second prize 
pig at Sioux City. sired by the prize winning SEARCH- 






of outstanding excellence, of best blood Hines. These LIGHT Write me and I will tell you more about 
are large, smooth, and are bred to Grand Wonder them Also open gilts. 
167591, One of the good boars of the breed. Come and SOL. FRANK, Sioux City, lowa 


see them or write. —— A + 
CHAS. W. MARTIN, aie CARROLL, lowA naened Duroc Fall Pigs 
CHOICE DUROC JERSEY Sows ainek ay Cae ee ioe — "Mode 1 E a 


Either sex, not akin. Save 
They are priced to sell. 
MM. Cc. CR: AMEKER & SON, 


$25.00 buys a good spring gilt; $35.00 and #40.00 buys money by buying now. 
a fall and yearling sow. Best of breeding, size and 
quality All bred for April farrow - the noted boar, 
Missourt Col., and Duplex from Dr, E. Still herd of 


Monr oe, lowa 











Missourl. Will ship C.0O.D. eter re. Satisfaction 

guaranteed Ship on three different railroads. Du roc Jerseys 

L. ¢. ANDERSON, Alta, lowa We are offering a nice lot of young sows for sale, 

- — bred for spring farrowing to one of the best sons of 

c= CK heavy boned DUROC JERSEY Hing Gano and - Long Wonder. /’rices 
t 


yred gilts Prices low considering quality. 
E. C. BEER, Eagle Grove, lowa. 





moderate for quick s 
HUNTER & THOM PSON, 





Dike. lowa 





POLAND. CHINAS. 
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POLAND-GHINAS 


A Wonder, having both size and quality. 
5 Ibs. and stand from 26 to 31 inches high. I also have 40 fall pigs, all 


L. L. CORRY, Birmingham, lowa 


BOARS ALL SOLD 


Bred Sow Sale Feb, 234 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
A few outstanding fall boars and gilts for sale at 


private treaty. 
M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 


Thos. Lien, LeRoy, Minn. 


(Formerly of Elgin, Lowa) 





eee mr>re 


Twenty head of sows and gilts bred to Giant Jumbo and Maple 
Spring gilts weigh from 200 Ibs, to 275 
sired by Giart,Jumbo. 
Am Am pric INK them at 615. 


FISHER’S BIG TYPE 


Poland Chinas 


Thirty head of big, stretchy gilts for sale, sired by 
the largest, heaviest boned boars in Northeastern 
Iowa. Are bred to Longfellow’s Wonder and 
Smooth Jumbo for late March and April farrow. 
Priced worth the money and satisfaction guaranteed 
on all mail orders, Write for description and prices 





ADDRESS 


L. S. F S. FISHER & SON, 


Clover Leaf Poland-Chinas 


Twenty choice 


Breeder of the Famous 


BIG POLAND - CHINAS 


BRED SOWS FOR SALE 

Choice ones. Sired by our extreme big quality herd 

boar, Mouw’s Jambo 2d, and Baron. All 
are bred to [L."s zgfellow. 

Can ship from LeRoy, Minn., or McIntire 


Edgewood, lowa 








spring gilts bred to farrow from 
March 10th to 20th, a few bred later. Price 630. A 
tine lot of early September pigs. Good thrifty boars 
and gilts 15.0 each, Satisfaction guaranteed. All 
stock elegible to registry. 


CLOVER LEAF FARM 





ea 


POLAND-CHINA GILTS 


March and April farrow, wetghing from 225 lbs. uD, 
Eldridge, Scott _County, lowa at $30 per head if taken within 30 days. ‘They are 
sired by Thuirer’s Hadley, one of the deepest bodied 


and thickest big boars in service. We want to move 
these gilts and are making the price low. Choler® 
immuned, and satisfaction guaranteed rhey are 
bred for April and May farrow to Smooth Young 


Austin’s Big Polands | ese 


Herd headed by the exceptional Big Jones Jr. C. L. THUIRER, Spencer, iowa 


by Big Jones Again, dam by Monw’s Chief. Extra = ——— 


good boars of various ages for sale at $25.00 and up. 
A NUMBER OF BIG, GROWTHY 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
POLAND-CHINA 


Bred Sow Sale February 24 
W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 
SPRING BOARS TO OFFER 
They are the get of Mouw’s Big Sioux. Par- 
>t 


SALES TENTED They are the sig town, Par 


We make a specialty of tenting pure breed stock Might spare a few gilts. If you like big, ‘smoot 
sales anywhere in the corn belt states. Rates rea- ones you will like these. 


sonable. Services in the ring free 
c. EK. BOOHER, Danbury, Iowa GEO. eaienens 


















Sioux Rapids, low 


_—_—————— 





When writing to edvertioers, ‘penne 3 mention WwW siteces’ Farmer. 
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pATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Feb. 22 and 24—Iowa_ Breeders’ 
Des Moines; E. R. 


Assn., at 
Silliman, Colo, Iowa 


Manager. 
Feb. | -4—Marshall County Short-horn 
3reeders’ Agsn., Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Mar. 7—J. A. Kilgour, Sterling, Ml. 


Mar. 8—A. J. Ryden, Abingdon, Ill; sale 


at Galesburg. 


Mar. ‘—Blair Bros., Dayton, Iowa. 

Mar. '—Combination Sale, at Galesburg, 
ul; A. J. Ryden, Manager. 

Mar. 19—Zobel Bros., Dysart, Iowa. 
Mar. 13—V. L. Wilkin & Sons, Albia, Ta. 


Mar. 1+—G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 


Mar. | Wm. Herkelmann, Elwood, Iowa. 

Mar. 16--Zobel Bros., Dysart, Iowa. 

Mar. 17—H. Prichard & Son, Walnut, Ia., 
and C. H. Jackson, Avoca, Ia. Sale at 
Avoca, Ia. 


Mar. 28—J. W. ig ateegee Kahoka, Mo. 





Mar. 29—Uppermill Farm, apello, Towa. 

Mar. (0 —Maasdam & Wissman Fairfield, 
Joy 

Mar. (i—Combination Sale, South Omaha, 
Neb.; H. C. McKelvie, Lincoln, Neb., 
Menager. 

Apr. 20—Whitsitt_Bros., Preemption, Tl. 

Apr 21 Mercer County Short-horn Breed- 
ers’ J Aledo, Ill. 

May i. Abbe y, Hawarden, Iowa. 

May Myers, Beeman, lowa. 

Apr. 27- Prewitt & Sons, Clarks- 


POLLED DURHAMS. 
Apr. 4—J. J. Williams & Son, 
View, lowa. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Feb. 16—Francis T. Martin, Wall Lake, 


Grand 








lowa. 
Feb. 13—Thos. Bawden, Lake City, Iowa. 
Mar. 2 W. Hl. Cooper, Hedrick, lowa, 
May 25—O. V. Battles, Maquoketa, lowa. 
HEREFORDS., 
Missouri Hereford 


Mar $—- Northwest 
‘ Breeders’ Assn.; Jesse Ingle, Sheridan, 
Mo., Sales Manager. 
Mar. li—Henry Strampe, Paullina, Iowa. 
PERCHERONS., 
Mar. 19—Zobel sros., Dysart, Towa, 
Mar. 15—E, J. Heisel, Fremont, Iowa. 
JACKS AND JENNETS. 


Mar. 7 and §~-L. M. Monsees & Sons, 
Smithton, Mo. 
Mar. 2v—G. C. Roan, La Plata, Mo. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 
Feb. 12—Urbanside Stock Farm, Waterloo, 


Feb. 1 Malloy Bros., Montrose, S. D. 
Feb. 1 R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
Feb. 18—C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D, 


Feb. 19—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, S, 


Dal 

Feb, 22-—-A,. J. Grotenhuis, Sioux Center, 
lown - 

Feb. 2i—G. A. Romey, Melvin, Iowa. 

Feb. 2 3. A. Samuelson, Kiron, lowa, 

Feb. 2 Kilmer Newberg, Hills, Minn. 

POLAND CHINAS. 

Feb. 16.—L. S. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, 
lowa 

Feb. 16—Frank Roberts and J. M. Shee- 
han, Dext lowa, 


Porter & Son, Eagle Grove, 


Feb. 17-—L. A. Robinson, Correctionville, 


lowa; dispersion sale. 

Feb. 22 —J. H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—M. I’. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Feb. 2;--W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
Feb. 2i1—Chas. H. Krumm, VPostville, Ta. 
Feb. 29 ©. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Towa, 
Mar. 11— Otis Howard, Marathon, lowa. 


CHESTER WHITES. 





Feb. 1 Kr. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 

Feb I6--Ik. H. Kahl, Germania, lowa,. 

Mar. 19—Frank C. Pemberton, fowa Falls, 
lowa 





— Notice to ielindtiais 


hose 10 desire to make changes in or discon- 
PO advertisements already running must have 
botice ase such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
Issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{ication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 


the clee(rotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 


Can be made afte rpages aremnadeup. New advertise- 
pee owever, can usually be Inserted if received 
8 late 





is mands Ly mornin g of the ' week of issue 















MARSHALL COUNTY SHORT-HORN 
BRE EDERS’ ASSOCIATION SALE, 
FEBRUARY’ 24TH. 

Vortyv-five head, comprising’ twenty-five 
fem: and twenty bulls, are listed for 
this. | Of these females fifteen are 
Scotch, of leading families, viz., Victoria, 
Oranges Blossom, Nonpareil, Broadhooks, 
Ma Violet, Roan Lady, Secret, Ver- 
ben: te These Scotch females are all 
£00 dividu ies in nice bloom, and ean 
he s recommended, Lot 1, Fair 
SIAM of is a ‘cracking Hood three-vear- 
oid, Orange Blossom, bred by Walpole 
Bros nd descended from Imp. Fair Maid, 
- le ich a record in their herd, 
bill by Parkdale Goods( bred by Bel- 
lo s.), and will calve in April. Hler 
ti nonths ‘iaughter, F fviamond, 
by ond King, that heads Kh. Rk. Silli- 
n 1, is also included, Vic in 6th 
a t Crown are a pair of thi 

if ound cows that everyone y 
ot miles ar of both 
Ameri iribes; a half dozen 
al » ia number of deep king 
-O' that hay been hand milked 
ty bulls, seven are Si i 





the two tried herd bulls, Ro 
th and Roan Victor. Roan Knight 


five-vear-old, sired by the well- 
yan ye oo 2d, the Ehler’s show 
ad out of Craibstone Glostina He 
pe used by Eibs Bros., 


his heifers. Roan Victor is of 
thy tribe, also five years old, got 
ichly bred, massive Ruddington 
», and his dam was by the $1,500 
Victor. 3armpton Sulti in is 
real “cracker-jack,” by y 
ind out of a Prince Robin 
Monarch is another 





dam. 
good one, by 














Roan Victor. He is an 
a Crimson Flower. Lynch & Son consign 
five Bates bulls that are good, mostly 
sired by a son of the 3,000-pound Benwil- 
don Duke, well known in northern Towa. 
The rest ‘of the bulls constitute perhaps 
the best lot ever offered by this associa- 


August yearling, 


tion, and are mostly of se srviceable ages. 
The’ sale follows the state association 


sale at Des Moines, and free entertainment 
will be furnished any buyers coming on 
from this sale. Contributors to the sale 
are the prominent Marshall county Short- 
horn breeders named in the announcement 
elsewhere in this issue. It is the associa- 
tion’s ninth public sale. The sale will be 
held uptown, beginning at 1 o'clock p. m. 
For other particulars, address Geo. HH, 
Lewis, Marshalltown, Towa, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


BLAKE'S POLAND SALE, FEBRURY 
14TH 


temember R. R. Blake’s big type Poland 


China sow sale, to be held next Mcnday, 
February 14th, at his farm, three miles 
north of Waukee, Iowa, where trains will 


the M. & St. L. and 
Particulars concern- 


be met sale day, on 
Milwaukee railroads. 
ing his good offering of fifty head were 
given in the announcement last week, and 
those interested in buying should have the 
catalog, which Mr. Blake is gladly send- 
ing to those who write for it, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer. third of the offering 
is made up of fall yearlings and _ tried 


sows, including some of the- best in the 
herd. They are not old, but have proven 
profitable to Mr. Blake, and, being in use- 


ful condition, should prove such to the 
buyers. One of the tried sows is Miller’s 
Tecumseh Maid, a good, big, three-year- 
old, who is the dam of some of the best 
fall yearlings and spring gilts in the sale. 
Lady Giant, a big, smooth daughter of 
Giant Look; Lady Collosso, by L.’s Big 
Bone and out of a Chief Price dam, and 
hava Princess, by B.'s Wonder, are three 
good two-year-old sows in the offering. 
The dam of Ohava Princess is Princess 
Ohava 2d, the dam of King Wonder, that 
headed J. M. Sheehan’s herd. As _ noted 
last week in these columns, the offering 
is strong in the popular Big Bone breed- 
ing, a good many being sired by L.’s Big 
Bone, one of the best sons of the noted Big 
Bone. Others are bred to L.’s Big Bone, 
and the rest are bred to the other herd 
boars, King Hadley and Big Orange Jr., 
the latter a show hog that will be seen at 


the state fair this year. Colonel W. B. 
Duncan is the auctioneer, to whom bids 
may be entrusted.—Advertising Notice. 


HANCHER’S POLAND CHINA SALE. 


attention of lov- 
Poland China, to 
held by Mr, 


We want to direct the 
ers of the big, smooth 
the sale of bred sows to be 


M. P. Hancher, of Rolfe, Iowa, February 
23d. The HWancher sales have to many 
become the place they look forward to for 


their annual supply of brood sows. There 
is some satisfaction in buying stock from 
such men as Hancher, and we admit there 
is satisfaction in advertising such men, 
You can pretty near depend on Hancher's 
furnishing a good offering every year, We 
think each year that the line-up he has 
for his catalog are the best he has yet 
raised, and that surely he can not come 
back another year with as good. This 
condition has been going on now for the 
past seven or eight years. Mr. Hancher’s 
capacity for producing this class of stock 


has reached the point that we do not at- 
tempt any guess as to the stage of per- 
fection his herd might attain a year 
hence. In speaking of the fifty head he 
has to offer this year, of which thirty- 
five are spring gilts, we will say that 
we helped him weigh some of them on 
anuary Tth, that weighed 39) pounds— 
March gilts. They are not all this large, 
of course; but you will find a lot of them 
in this class. The young boar, Hancher’s 
Smooth Wonder, is proving a great suc- 
He has already demonstrated that 

! than his brother, 


he is even a better sire 


Wonder, or his own sire Smooth 





Wonder 2d. His dam, Long Mollie 2d, is 
a daughter of Long Wonder, the 1,925- 
pound boar Mr. Hancher sold at a strong 
price, and is now owned by Adams, of 





Iowa. Hancher’s Smooth Wonder is the 
sire of the Il: gilts in the sale. The 
new boar in the herd this year 
is Big Price, a yearling carrying two 





Price 2d, two crosses of 
and one of Big Bone. He 


crosses of Chie 


A Wonder 107 





is of the big, smooth conformation, such 
as one would naturally expect Mr. Hanch- 
er to select for use in this herd, and we 
predict good results will follow from his 


use. By all means, get the catalog of 
this sale. Read the announcement else- 
where in this issue.—Advertising Notice. 


DEXHEIMER’S DUROC SALE. 


To get to know CC. P. Dexheimer, of 

















Spencer, S. D., is to know a man who is 
a hooster for the big Duroc. Mr. Dex- 
heimer’s sale will take place February 
Wth, when he will sell, without question, 
the greatest lot of show sows ever sold 
in the northwest. And we doubt very 
much if- ever such a collection of show 
OV vith scale have been sold, He sells 
his entire herd, that swept the board at 
the § ! kota State Fair in 1915. His 
great record at the state fair was ina 
measure made possible by the use of the 
boar Col. Protection efore yoing far- 
ther, however, we must vive Mr. Dex- 
heimer cevedit for having purchased the 
ve! best sows obtainable over the corn 
belt He simply went out and paid the 
price to get them For the number of 
vears in the business, Mr. Dexheimer has 
n 1 record almost tnparalleled When 
1 id see » sows, he realized the 
greatest problem © ‘t to solve, that 
of ‘ ring the right boar That Col 
Protection was the right boar, it only 
necessary to refer to the records of the 
state fair. The first and junior champion 
sow and four of her litter sisters, one of 
them a-second prize winner, are in the 
sale, and all by Col. Protection. The first 
and second prize junior eartli first 
prize senior vearling, first prize senior and 
grand champion sow are included, and a 
score of others that could easily have 
been in the money with fitting. There are 
too many good ones to undertake to enu- 


merate all here. We can assure our read- 
ers that they will find a great offering at 





Dexheimer’s next Friday. By writing at 
once, you can get the catalog and learn 
all about the good things going. No mat- 
ter what your preference of blood lines 
may be, if it is in the limelight, you will 
find it in this sale. And, to add to the 
popular blood lines, you get size, and you 
get quality. Read the final announceme nt 
in this issue.—Advertising Notice. 


KRUMM’S CLOSING SALE. 


It is with regret to us that it becomes 


necessary for Charlie Krumm, of Post- 
ville, Iowa, to retire from the breeding 
of Poland Chinas. Mr. Krumm has been 


maintaining 
Hie has 
February 


a peer in the building and 
of the big, smooth, prolific type. 
announced a dispersion sale for 
24th, when all of the plums that hereto- 
fore have been priceless will go. He has 
rented his fine farm, and is retiring in 
Postville. The unfortunate feature of this 
transaction is that last year’s corn crop, 
in the section of lowa where Mr. Krumm 
lives, was practically an entire failure; 
and that, unless people living at a dis- 
tance, who appreciate such grand speci- 
mens as Mr. Krumm will sell, come to 
his rescue, the offering which has taken 
the best part of his life to build, is going 
to be sacrificed. The great herd boars, 
Long Jumbo and Black Big Orange, are 
just such as breeders have hunted the 
country over for, and when found for 
sale, have paid up close to the four-figure 
mark for. In all, there are four herd 
boars offered. Some years ago, the great 
boar Krumm’s Chief was purchased from 
the John Miller nerd, and from his use 
the herd has received perhaps its greatest 
benefit. Two daughters of the old boar 
are in the sale, and they are show sows 
with scale. It is this class of sows that, 
when mated with the boars in this sale, 
have given Mr. Krumm the herd which 
We are pleased to speak of in such- high 
terms. The man anxious for top sows 
should not overlook this sale. Ask for the 
catalog, and learn more about them. Read 
the announcement in this issue.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


FITCH’S POLAND CHINA SALE. 
Mr. J. H. Fitch, of Lake City, Iowa, 





will hold his annual sale of Poland China 
sows at his Rio Vista Farm, February 
22d. If there is a place in the hog belt 
where buyers get the measure heaped up 
and running over for their money, it is 
at Johnny Fitch's sales. He breeds the 


business hog, and sells them in moderate 
flesh. As a result, they farrow and raise 
good, large litters. For a number of vears 
Mr. Fitch has been using in his herd sons 
of the most prominent big type sires. To 
cross on the get of Giant King and Black 


Orange, Mr. Fitch purchased the boar Big 
Van, son of the very noted Big Bone. It 
will be remembered that after he was 


thru with Black Orange, he sold him to an 
Illinois breeder, who exhibited him at 
that state fair, where he was made cham- 
pion of the show This is evidence that 
Mr. Fitch not only has the blood lines of 
the big ones, but the good ones also. An- 


other boar added to the herd, and to dg = 
a good many in the sale are bred, is B 
Zone Orphan, This fellow is by T ‘he Big. 


Orphan, and out of Long Thickset 24d, 





making him a full brother in blood to 
Big Tim, the grand champion at the Ne- 
State 1ir last fall; as Big Tim 
The Big Orphan and out of a full 
sister to Long Thickset 2d. The Big 


Orphan was grand champion of Nebraska 
Scarcely other than good results 

the mating of the Black Orange 
King sows with Big Bone Or- 
head listed, nearly all 
yearlings and tried 

important. Read 

this issue.—Adver- 





Giant 
phan. Of the sixty 


are fall and spring 
sows. The entalog is 
the announcement in 
tising Notice. 


GINSBACH’S DUROC SAL8. 


Frank Gins of Dell Rap- 
whose sow sale occurs Febru- 
and to know his stock .and his 
doing business, is to admire 
Ginsbach is one of the boys 
things.” ty his energy, his 
and square dealing, he has 
efforts one of the best 
farms, with modern 
barns, to be found in the 
red with good Duroecs and 


To know hach, 
ids, S. D., 
ary 19th, 
method of 
him. Frank 
who does 
good judgment 
to show for his 
half-section stock 
home and fine 
state, and cov 















Hereford: Each vear, he comes before 
the people with a little better offering of 
sows, and they are sold at prices that re- 
turn a profit to the purchaser. Not only 
has Mr. Ginsbach the best lot of sows 
this vear it has heen his good fortune 
to offer the people, but he also has the 


best boars he has yet sold an offering bred 


to. We refer now to the champion Col. 
Protection Jr., and to King Invincible. 
Poth are of the real big type, and just 
plum good ones. You will be getting 
something when you buy one of Mr. Gins- 


bach’s sows bred to either of them. The 
junior vearling sow, Bright Lady 1st, lit- 
ter sister to the first prize Col. Critie, 
will be one of the attractions. It is pos- 
sible. however, that her half-sister. also 
by King the Colonel, will be preferred 
by some. They are a great pair, and both 
are bred to the champion Add to these 





those from the family of the chan 
and $619 sow Crimson Beauty, and 
the daughters of the champion Missouri 


Model Top, besides many others by nota 
ble sires, and it makes decidedly one of 
the top ‘off e rings of the vear There is 
vet time for the eatalog tend the final 


announcement Advertising Notice. 


WEILAND’S DUROC SALE. 


Don’t overlook the R. J. Weiland sale 
of Tlurocs, at Canistota, S. ID “ebruary 
18th It’s a Missouri Model Top-\ inning 
Wond sale, two boars that have made 
brilliant Duroc history thruout the north- 
west The former an undefeated and 
three times champion: the latter twice a 
first prize winner When it comes to 
making Duroc history in South Dakota, 
the Weiland herd stands in the lead. Two 
daughters of Missouri Model Top. that 
we wish to call particular attention to are 
Red May and Glosses Queen It is their 
extra size, added te the finish character- 
istic of the get of this boar, that makes 
them valuable Red May is out of a 
daughter of Defender, and Glosses Queen 


is out of a daughter of American Royal. 





They are sows worth fighting for. Some 
of the gilts in the sale are out of Red 
May, and sired by Defender's Chief, the 


noted Abbey boar, being one of the larg- 
est of the breed. Other good daughters 
of Missouri Model Top willbe offered in 
both fall and spring gilts, as well as oth- 


ers by Winning Wonder, Fashion, Pro- 
tection Colonel. Great Wonder, Golden 
Model 20th, and Crimson Chief. The.facts 
are that Weiland has used few if any oth- 
er than first prize boars. He will sell a 
daughter of Charmer, that has for dam 
the well known big sow Jumbo Rose, that 


cost Mr. Weiland over $300. He is going 


to sell Coolnel’'s Belle, considered the 
best daughter of King the Colonel to be 
sold this winter. No one need hesitate 
to attend this sale for lack of attractions, 


good. Mr. 
reputation 


as the offering is uniformly 
Weiland has made an enviable 


in the business, and may be relied upon 

to maintain it. You will find him right 

always. His final announcement appears 
with this issue.—Advertising Notice. 
SAMUELSON’S DUROC SALE. 

We are interested in getting the cor- 

rect information before the public re- 

garding the Duroc sows to be sold Feb- 


ruary 25th, by Mr. B. A, 
Kiron, lowa. Mr. Samuelson 
one type for so many years that his herd 
presents a uniformity in appearance such 
as few breeders have attained. It is an 
undisputed fact that he is an expert hog 
raiser. He is going to sell in this sale 
fifteen yearling sows that are almost 
ideal from a brood sow standpoint. Every 
one raised a good litter last season, and 
some of them two. They are sows of 
splendid length, and are smooth and well 


Samuelson, of 
has bred to 


fitted at every turn. The thirty-seven 
gilts are the making of just such sows 
a year hence. They have lots of size, and 


every one will be carrying her own guar- 
antee. A feature in Mr. Samuelson’s op- 
erations is the fact that he has been able 
to develop more good, even pigs to the 
litter than is customary. And he usually 
keeps about thirty sows. He seems to 
have mastered the problem of raising good 
pigs in large numbers. Nearly half the 
gilts in the sale are by the two King the 
Colonel boars, Colonel Mastiff and Colonel 
Critic. The latter was sold to a promi- 
nent South Dakota breeder for $250, and 
later exhibited at that state fair, where 
:e won first as junior yearling, the strong- 








est class of the show. We helped weigh 
some of the gilts the 18th of January, 
that weighed 825 pounds. One in partic- 
ular, that weighed this amount, was of 
Mareh 29th farrow. If one is to judge 
by the past, which is usually safe, this 
will be one of the bargain sales of the 
vear, The same quality and same size 
gilts that sell in Mr. Samuelson's sales 
for around the $50 average, sell in @ 


from $75 to $90. 
market for 


number of other sales for 
If the people who are in the 
real top sows, and who want to buy where 
their money will go the farthest, will at- 
tend this sale, they will congratulate 
themselves ever afterwards. Instances are 





numerous Where gilts bought here have 
gone out into other herds, and when ma- 
tured are the best sows in the herd. We 
will have something to say in our next 
issue regarding the new boars that much 
of the offering is bred to Sutfiffice it to 
say that they are the right sort, and 
their breeding is up to the minute. Ask 


for the catalog. Read the advertisement. 


Advertising Notice. 


HEISEL’S GREAT PERCHERON 
OFFERING. 


On March 16th, FE. J. Heisel, of Fre- 
month, lowa, will sell the greatest offering 
of Percheron mares and stallions that he 
has ever cataloged, and what is undoubt- 
edly one of the greatest offerings that has 
been cataloged for public sale in lowa. The 
offering includes forty-five head of Perche- 
eron mares, ranging in ages from year- 
lings to ftive-year-olds The three-year- 
olds will weigh from 1,750 to 2,200 pounds. 
The two-year-olds run from 1,600 to 1,950, 
and the evarlings to over 1,600. Mr. Heisel 
states that there isn't anything in this 
sale that has reached the age of maturity, 





that will weigh less than 1,800 to 2,200 
pounds, and he wants to impress upon 
prospective buyers the importance of buy- 
ing the right kind of brood mares, that 
have the size, quality and bone. He thinks 
the time is at hand when the under- 
sized 1,500-pound mares have seen their 
day: that, to produce ton stallions, we 
must have mares weighing not less than 
1,800 pounds, and that the difference in the 
price of a stallion colt at weaning time 
depends mostly upon the kind of dams 
they have Mr. Heisel recently sold a 
three-year-old dark gray mare of top 


conformation, and of 
type, to A. & J. G 
good 


show-vard 
Percheron 
nnville, lowa, for a 


quality, 
splendid 
Johnson, of Tf. 


four-figure price. \ good mate to this 
mare goes in Mr. Heisel’s sale, March 16, 
and is only one of a number of top Perch- 
Pron mares in this offering Watch for 
the announcement in later issue, and 
write early for the sale catalog, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer. Also remember 
that Mr. Heisel has stallions to sell at 
private treat Advertising Notice. 


NEWBERG’S DUROC SALE, 


February 28th, Mr. Elmer Newberg, of 





Hills, Minn., will hold a sale of very 
choice Duroc Jersey bred sows Mr. 
Newberg has one of the good herds of 
southern Minnesota. This is not at all 
singular, a he has been particular in 
selecting his herd boars ind we might 
add that so of hi irchases in 
brood sows were of .the very best. He will 
sell in this sale daughters of the cham- 
pion Model Chief 2d, and of the champion 
Chief Model, besides all of the gilts, seven 
of which are -— of daughters of the 
above named ch ipions, are by the first 
prize $00-pound yearling \ Wonder Jr. 
Plenty of 300 pound gilts and over and 500 
pound fall sows and over, and just in good 


form. Hie does not expect any 
altho he has the goods. All 
the young things are bred to the splendid 
young boar Model Gano. The catalog gives 
complete information, and may be had by 
writing Mr. Newberg, at Hills, Minn.—- 
Advertising Notice. 


breeding 
fancy prices, 
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Twelfth Annual Duroc Offering From Pleasant Hill Farm 
Kiron, Sac County, lowa, Friday, February 25th 





t fa Parties met at both Kiron and Odebolt. 
0 he: The catalog contains 52 head, and we are quite sure we never offered any- 
- thing better, in fact, not quite so good. There are 15 big, smooth yearlings— 


many of the m of show form. The balance are spring gilts and a good portion 
are in the 300 to 400 pound class. Ten of them are by the big Col. Critic, the 
first prize junior yearling at the South Dakota state fair last fail. A dozen are 
by our big Col. Mastiff, another great son of King the Col. We will sell 14 
daughters of Kiron Model, our 800 Ib. senior herd boar. There are a few each 
by Grandview Chief 2d, King Gano 2d, Select Model Chief, Indicator Again, «t., 

In planning for the 1916 ¢ rop of pigs we added two boars to the He th at 
we feel are bound to work an improvement. These are, Illustrator 3d, by the 
noted Briggs boar, Illustrator 2d, and Kiron High Model, by the grand cham- 
pion High Model. 

Nothing has been omitted in the way of feed and care in order that this 
offering will maintain our reputation for putting out sows that make good with 
the buyer. You will find better hogs than you expect. For catalog address 


Send mail bids to ut Ames Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer representative, in our care, B. A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, lowa 



































Rie Vista Farm Sale of Oak Glen 
Poland Chinas 
oo AND-CHINA S$ 


Lake City, lowa, Tuesday, Feb. 22 Dumont, lowa 
60 HEAD IN OFFERING February 24 


Greater part being tried sows and fall 











yearlings. Have selected a few top gilts. We have picked 45 head of top sows and gilts for this event 

that combine the quality, good scale and attractive big type 

HEY are mainly the get of our well known herd boars Black breeding. We will also offer our herd boar, Big Jones Chief, the 
Orange grand champion of I]. State Fair; Giant King and boar that sired the greater portion of the 85 gilts, and 4 early 


fall boar pigs. Big Jones Chief is one of the big, wide ribbed, 
deep hammed, mellow big boars. He is a son of Big Jones 


Big Van. The latter by Big Bone. ‘The Big Van sows are out of 


daughters of Black Orange and Giant King. Again, half brother to Baron, and his dam was by the great 
rs : ° > . Mouw’s Chief. Both he and his get are conspicuously good. 

They are bred for early litters to Giant King and Big A number of the yearlings and fall sows are by Big Jones 

Bone Orphan. The latter is full brother in blood to Jr., litter mate to the above boar. Others in the sale are by 

Big Tim, grand champion boar of Neb., 1915. Maid’s Halvor 2d, Hancher’s Smooth Wonder, Tec. Longfel- 

low 2d and Crow Prince. They have been mated for early 

We are putting up an oflering that is the sort that makes good. Our sows farrow to the good boars, Long Pawnee, Smocth Big Jones, 

raise large, even litters and they get as big as any of them. Long Jumbo 2d and Big Jones Jr. 


Buyers tell us they get splendid values here for their money. 


Sows bought of us privately have sold) publicly within a few weeks for e 5 : . : 
We want you to be among that list. Ask for the catalog. 


nearly double what ours brought—and we thought we kept the best. 


Nowhere can you get more for your money than right here. See- ADDRESS 


ing is believing. Come and see. For catalog address 
JNO. H. FITGH, Lake City, fowa W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 


Vv. EB. DENCAN, Auctioneer WwW. B. DUNCAN, Auctioneer 




















DISPERSION SALE OF CHARLIE KRUMM’S Grand Champ ion Chickasaw Kossuth Sale 


Famous Herd of Fe ae, Chester 
BIG POLAND CHINAS| || 4 2» Whites 


Postville, lowa, Thursday, Feb. 24 ; 
At Germania, lowa, 
crete Wednesday, Feb. 16 


EVERYTHING IMMUNED 
Chickasaw Kossuth is the 100) Ib. boar we won thechampionship with hands down at the 


It is the regret of our life to have to part with our herd of hogs that has taken the 
best part of our life to build up 

Sioux City fair last fall. He is proclaimed the greatest boar of the breed ever shown in 
the west. Eight fall yearlings and 20 big gilts sell sired by Chickasaw Kossuth; balance of 












We have rented our farm and the herd must go. The offering is made up of 7 tried 


sows that heretofore have been priceless: 5 grand yearlings. 24 big, smooth, streteh 

gilts, 8 Aug. 1915 pigs, and 4 srl be rd boars as follows: Long Jumbo 210127, bred ~ the 45 head are bred to him. His get are bred to Highland Model 32955, the first prize fall 

Mouw, Black Big Orange 226579, Standard Price 210213 and a fall yearling by Long boar at Des Moines, Hamlin and Sioux City, 1915. We will sell Elsie 7th and Elsie 8th, win- 

Jumbo. They are the extreme bigkind and are worth a lot more than it is possible to ners at the Towa state fair. They are by our grand champion, Chickasaw Kossuth, and 

vet. Allexeept the mature sows are by the first 3 named. The mature sows being by bred to Highland Model. ‘Ten gilts by Chickasaw Kossuth are out of full sisters to Proud 

Krumm's Chief Price, Giant Wonder and lowa King. . Chief, the first prize Gaffey boar. Two of the five daughters of Best Regards are ne varly 
Our corn crop is short in this locality and if you want top brood sows at bottom prices full sisters to Proud Chief. Will sell one by the twice champion, Sam B. Without doul 











here is where you will find them. Address for catalog, this sale offers more high class sows of championship blood than has or will be offe red 


ree Regardless of the price they sell at you will get the best the breed affords. 
Cc a ) , "se » bargains. ue 
W. H. COOPER, Auctioneer CHAS. KRUMM, Postville, lowa ome and help yourself to the bargain For catalog address 


E. H. KAHL, Germania, lowa 


citeeescnes POLAND-CHINAS Sonsrnon 


FIFTY SOWS—QUEENS OF THE BIG TYPE. Big Price is litter mate to the $1000 Big Price Graham, bought of Cavett of Nebraska. He is immense. Gilté 



































sell by age heme se # bre ghd hia ir Smooth Big Bone Ur. is the 750 Ib. yearling we used last year and is well represented in this offering. It includes 35 gilts that are 
toppers. ur Kind and Porter's Tec. 4th are two great sows by the old hero, Porter's Hadley Expansion. Herd is immuned. The catalog tells the rest. Address 
DUNCAN and RITCHIE, Auctioneers C. H. PORTE R, Eagle Grove, lowa 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Feb. 11, 1916. 
OAK GLEN POLAND CHINA SALE. 
Mr \. S Austin, of Dumont, Iowa, will 
fold iis annual bred sow sale February 
94th For the occasion, he has listed 


forty -five head, all spring gilts except ten. 


He will also include one of the herd boars, 
Big Jones Chief, and four boars of last 
September farrow. Big Jones Chief is the 
gire the gerater part of the gilts in the 
gale. lie is a great boar; one of the very 
pest (hat ever came from the Korver herd. 
suc iging hams, spread of rib, mellow- 
ness id seale are rarely found among 
pours of extreme big type breeding. He 
is a of Big Jones Again, who, in turn, 
is 2 ilf-brother to Baron. His dam is a 
daughter of Mouw’s Chief, the boar Cav- 
erly ‘ook to INinois from the Korver herd 
at a very long price. If looking for a big 
boar with all the quality of the’ medium 
hog. xo and see Big Jones Chief. His 
its can not help but please. Some of 


them will weigh 350 pounds now. In fact, 


we | 
he his 


eve 


nk Mr. Austin has the best offering 


r put up. He is retaining Big 


Jones Jr., a litter mate to Big Jones Chief, 


is how the 
geve! 
tre bred to 
impressed 


latter comes to be offered. The 


tried sows and three fall yearlings 


Big Jones Jr. We were much 
with the tried sows. They are 


very fine specimens of the real profitable 
brood sow. Each has proven herself a 
good mother before being listed. We are 


quite sure the offering will interest every 


Wallaces’ 
China 
putting out 


a reputation 


breed \ be 
attend the 
few heifers 
profit ible. 


Farmer reader wanting 
sOWS. 


Poland 

Mr. Austin’s reputation for 
honest goods has built for him 
of lasting fame. He also 
-rdeen Angus, and should any 
sale wanting a young bull ora 
, they can make the trip doubly 

Look up the advertisement, 


and ask for the catalog.—Advertising No- 


tice. 


ROMEY-GUERTIN DUROC SALE. 
A very choice lot of Duroc Jerseys have 


been listed by Messrs. Romey & Guertin, 
of Melvin, lowa, for their annual sale, 
February 25th. This is the home of the 
noted boar Prince Albert; the boar that 
was bred and used extensively by Brown- 
ing, of I[llinois. He is a boar that has 


weighed ov 
considerabl 


er 1,000 pounds, and has sired a 
e number of show stock with 


great scale. One of his daughters, Ashy 
faid, was an §$J0-pound sow, and sold in 
the |)«xheimer sale a year ago for over 
$400. i’rince Albert has been used exten- 
sively on this offering. In fact, nearly all 
of the sows are bred to him and to Sun- 


kist Iiigh Model. 


The latter is one of the 


top sons of the noted High Model, while 
his dam was by Crimson Wonder Again. 


He also is 


a boar of great scale. 


The of- 


fering includes twenty fall sows, all by 
Sunkist Defender. <A half dozen spring 
gilts and ome boar are also by the same 
sire. This hoar was purchased from Mc- 
Kee Iros., of Nentucky, and is one of the 
showiest sons of the noted Defender. He 
is included in the sale. The party looking 
for a son of Defender will find here one 
of the evenest and smoothest boars De- 
fender ever sired. His back is perfect, 
and his head and ear excellent. And an- 
Other thing we can say for Sunkist De- 
fender is that his get are all alike and 
true to his own likeness. The offering 
these gentlemen will sell is rich in the 
best blood of the breed. They have gone 
out and bought th best sows that have 


been offerec 


1, mated with champion boars. 


Daughters of High Model, Mducator, Mod- 


el Chief 2a, 


that any br 


and other sires are included, 
‘eeder would be proud to own. 


The catalog is well gotten up, and may 
be had for the asking. Read the adver- 
isement in this issue.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

IOWA SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ AS- 


SOCIATION SALE, AND SHOW. 








An event that is looked forward to with 
considerable interest by Short-horn breed- 
ers is the sale and show announced for 
February 23d, to be held at Des Moines, by 
the lowa Short-horn Breeders’ Assn., a 
progressive orgiunization, with C. A. Old- 
gen, Wall Lake, Iowa, president, and How- 
ard Vaughn, Marion, lowa, secretary. The 
Bale committce is composed of FE. x 
Thon Audubon, lowa; John Garden, 
Wapello, lowa, and George Burge, Me. 
Vernon, lowa,; with FE. R. Silliman, a spe- 
cial representative for the American 
Short-horn Hreeders’ Avsosciation, acting 
as sales manager. The announcement, 
elsewhere in this issue, gives the list of 
contributors to the sale, and, as will be 
noted, the cattle are from thirts iff 



































herds cluding some of the best h in 
the state Ir. Silliman, who has had per- 
sonal harge in getting up the offering, 
Rive ef particulars in the announce- 
ment ! the breeding and = indi- 
Vidual rit he sale not only affords a 
Market for the man with a few head, but 
also ds opportun for the buyer 
to select from the surplus stock offered by 
thirty va Short-horn breeders, in an 
offeri: imbering 100 head of bulls. In- 
cludes the first prize junior ye: 
show l Vaverlv, cons ned by 
Ehler Fa | The offering also ine 
8011S Villager and other noted sires. 
For o particulars, address FE. R. Sil- 
lin oO 4, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 

A GOOD DUROC OFFERING. 
Me A. J. Grotevhuis & Sons, of 
Sioux nter, Jowa, will hoid their initial 
bred ale, February 22d, at w } 
time vill offer fifty head We w 
to « that Messrs. Grotenhuis have a 
thoro lerstanding of the Duroc busi- 
ness are comir before the people 
at tl ne with a collection that should 
attract ) a wide radius. The; ave 
Picked ow here and there froin among 
the 1 many herds rhey have per- 
haps urge a number of top sows of 
different breeding in this sale as have 
een ¢ vill be sdld during the winter. 
They } tecken unusual pains and hav 
Bone to reat expense in preparing the 
Oferins Vhether their venture will com- 
Pensate win, or, in other words, whether 
the peovla will appreciate the feast that 
has been prepared, will be determined 
Bale We know that some of the 
freatest sows that have gone thru a sale 
Tihg this winter are to be sold by Messrs. 


Grotenhuis, 


‘The farm is located close to 








town. The firm has every 
properly caring for the crowd. 
those interested to for the 
Read the announcement in this 
Advertising Notice. 


GET THE MONSEES JACK SALE 
CATALOG. 


On March 7th and Sth, Messrs. L. M. 
Monsees & Sons, Smithton, Mo., will sell 
another great offering of jacl and jen- 
hets, at their famous Limsetone Valley 
Farm, the home of world’s fair cham; 
One hundred head of jacks and jennets, 
specially strong in the blood cf their St. 
Louis exposition champions, and including 
most of their Panama-Pacific show herd, 
will make this the greatest offering of the 
kind to be sold at public auction. <As will 
be remembered, Messrs. Monsees had 
premier herd at both of these great world’s 
fair shows. It is the thirty-seventh Mon- 
sees auction sale of jacks and jennets, 
which, with their record for champion- 
ships, tells the story of a long, successful 
career in a business that has meant much 
for one of the’ principal industries of 
their state, famous for the best mules in 
the world. That L. M. Monsees is the 
prince of jack men, and a prince among 
his fellowmen, goes without saying. Write 
now for their illustrated sale catalog, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising 
Notice. 


HALE OFFERS PERCHERONS AND 
BELGIANS. 


Mr. Wm. A. Hale, of Anamosa, Iowa, 
calls especial attention in his announce- 
ment elsewhere in this issue, to the Per- 
cherons and Belgians, imported and home- 
bred, he now has for sale. Note that he 


facility for 
We urge 
catalog. 
issue,— 





ask 


ks 


Hons, 


advertises ten stallions fit to head any 
herd in America; also that he has home- 
bred Percheron mares for sale. Mr. Hale 


has been in the business for thirty years, 
and is a thoroly practical stock man and 
reliable in his dealings, having a large, 
well improved farm and being a practical 
man, his home-grown VPercherons show 
olts of size and good bone. His imported 
stock was personally selected bv himself, 
and those who visit his afrm acknowledge 
that he has selected and bred the kind 
that please. Note that he is advertising 
his horses at prices to make quick sales, 
and he would like very much for you to 
see what he has before buying elsewhere. 
See announcement, and write Mr. Hale, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmr, if intrested 
in buying.—Advertising Notice. 


THE DALE CLARION SHORT-HORNS. 


The well-known Short-horn show bull, 
Dale Clarion, owned by H. Prichard & 
Son, Walnut, Iowa, is more than making 


gyood as a sire. Of ideal type and quality 


himself, and with the best of Avondale 
blood lines, the Dale Clarion calves are 
of the same good type and quality with 


plenty of show material. When Messrs. 
Vrichard paid $1,000 for Dale Clarion as a 
calf, they made a good investment, for 
Dale Clarion has not only developed well 
himself, but has proven one of the greatest 
of Avondale bred sires. They have re- 
fi:rsed $1,500 for Dale Clarion from a prom- 
inent Short-horn breeder and exhibitor. 
All this is of special interest at this time 
to Short-horn dealers, because the first 
of the Dale Clarions will be offered at 
public auction March 17th. An exception- 
ally good lot of heifers and young bulls, 
of the best Scotch breeding, and a splen- 
did lot of Scotch cows, bred to Dale Cla- 
rion, will make this a very attractive of- 
fering. A prospective buyer that goes to 
this sale is bound to be pleased with the 
Dale Clarions. <A reminder of the sale 
appears elsewhere in this issue, and the 
announcement and other particulars will 
be given later. Write early for the illus- 
trated sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer.— Advertising Notice. 


KNOX COUNTY SHORT-HORN SALE. 


Oliver Swanson, of Altona, Ill, and oth- 









er reliable breeders of Knox county, will 
sell forty head of high-class Short-horn 
cattle on Wednesday, February 2 at 
Mr. Swanson’s farm. Twenty femal and 


bulls are listed, and our readers 
will find a good, reliable and well-bred lot 
of cattle. Heading the list of bulls is 
iMdna’s Leader 356258, a good son of the 
prize winner, Leader of Fashion, by White- 
hall In addition to his valuable blood 
lines, he is right in form and his get prove 


twenty 


him a valuable sire, qualified to head the 
very best of herds. Those needing a herd 
bull should see after this bull Other 
good young bulls are listed, of which 
mention will be made next week Sale 
catalog, giving full particulars, can be 
had by writing Mr. Swanson.—aAdvertis- 


Notice. 
BAWDEN’S ANGUS SALE. 


ing 

















February 1tS8h, Mr. Thos. Bawden, of 
wike City, Iowa, will close out his small 
but good herd of Aberdeen Angu They 
are a busine lot, and will be offered in 
nice condition Mir jawden not @X- 
pecting them to bring their valne, as he 
never made much noise about them. He 
started with a few head, and went about 
it and raised most of those he will sell. 
Those wanting Angus cattle will undoubt- 
edly be liberally rewarded_ by trending 
the sale \sk for the catalog Read the 
advertisement.—Advertising Notice. 

CHAMPION CHICKASAW KOSSUTH 

SALE. 

We again remind our readers that Mr. 
Ee. H. Kahl, of Germania, lowa, will sell 
an offering of bred sows February 16th, 
that is practically a Chickasa INossuth 
offering. Rarely is an opportunity offered 
to buy Chester White ows 1b or 
bred to a 1,000-pound cha io boar. 
This is what Mr. Kahl is offering, and he 
offering daughters of his noted champion, 
bred to Highland Model, the first prize 
under-year boar at Des Moines, Hlaimline, 
and Sioux City, and he headed the first 
prize young herd at Des Moines and 
Hamline. If looking for Chester Whites 
that are in the limelight, you will find 
them at FE. Tl. Kahl’s. His stock has nev- 
er sold high There is good reason to be- 
lieve this year will be no exception: and, 
considering the merits of the offering to 


the man with an ambition to ahead in 
Chester Whites, here is the opportunity. 


get 


the, 





The sows are practically all settled for 
early litters. The sale will take place 
right in town. Railroad service is good 
for getting in and out. tead the final 


announcement.—Advertising Notice. 
ILLINOIS SHORT-HORN SALE. 


The breeders of Knox county, Illinois, 
will sell forty head of Short-horn cattle, 
at the farm of Oliver Swanson, Altona, 
lll., which is adjacent to Oneida and Gal- 
va, both on the main line of the C., B. & 
Q. Railway, on February 23d. Twenty 
head of bulls and twenty head of females, 
Scotch and Scotch topped in blood lines, 
will be offered, and on behalf of the con- 
tributors to the sale, Mr. Swanson ex- 
tends our readers a cordial invitation to 
atend. Full particulars with regard to 
the offering will be given on request.— 


Advertising Notice. 
LIEN’S POLAND CHINAS. 


Mr. Thos. Lien, of Le Roy, Minn., is 
now offering bred sows from his well- 
known herd of big Poland Chinas. They 


are of the most approved big type breed- 
ing, and, besides, are the right sort of in- 
dividuals. Mr. Lien is a most successful 
hog breeder, and we can assure those in 
need of brood sows that they will be 
pleased with those offered. Note the 
change in Mr. Lien’s advertisement.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


OAKWOOD POLAND CHINA SALE, 


February 17th, Mr. C. H. Porter, of 
Eagle Grove, lowa, will offer fifty head of 
immuned big type Poland China’ sows. 
Such sires are represented as Big Price, 
Smooth Big Bone Jr., King Brilliant, Long 
Oakwood, Wonder's King, and Oakwood 
Expansion. About thirty-five are gilts, 
and you will find them with lots of stretch, 
plenty of constitution and out of good 
sows. By asking for the catalog, full par- 
ticulars may be obtained. Read the ad- 
Vertisement.—Advertising Notice. 


SHORT-HORNS AND DUROCS, 


Messrs. Hunter & Thompson, of Dike, 





Iowa, are offering at private treaty some 
young Short-horn bulls and some Duroc 
Jersey gilts bred for spring farrowing. 
Their stock is in fine thrift, and well 


are strictly in 
They might sell 
See advertise- 


grown out. Their prices 
keeping with the times. 
a few Short-horn heifers. 
ment.—Advertising Notice. 

SELLING LIVE STOCK. 

Our readers having cattle, hogs or sheep 
to sell, should ask Clay, Robinson & Co., 
of Chicago, Ill, to put them on_ their 
mailing list for their weekly live stock re- 


ports, which give valuable information to 
Shippers and feeders. Clay, Robinson & 
©o., as most of our readers know, have 


been in the business of selling live stock 
for a good many years, and they have also 
enabled many feeders to buy steers, sheep, 
ete., on the market at a profit for feeding. 
If you care to state what live stock you 
are feeding for market, they will be glad 
to give special information and advice 
if you desire it. No firm is a closer stu- 
dent of the market and market conditions 
than Clay, Robinson & Co., and the expert 
advice they can give will be worth much 
to the live stock shipper.—Advertising No- 
tice. 
RUNNING WATER IN THE HOME. 


A booklet that will help a good many 
of our readers to solve the problem of 
running water in the home, has been is- 


sued by the Goulds Mfg. Co., of Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., Dept. Z., under the title of 
“Water Supply for the Country Home.” 


The Goulds Mfg. Co, are makers of pumps 
of all kinds and styles. Their book above 
mentioned explains how you can install 
a complete water system in the house and 
barn, and they will give you services of 
their experts, to enable you to select the 


right equipment. If there are any ques- 
tions you wish to ask with regard to in- 
stalling water systems, or with regard to 


systems already installed, the Goulds Mfg. 


€o. will be glad to help solve your prob- 
lems. The booklet they have issued will 
be interesting and instrutcive, and many 
of our readers should send for it.—Adver- 


tising Notice. 
NEW NEEDLES FOR VICTOR 


MACHINES. 
An announcement of a good deal of in- 
terest to all of our readers having talking 


Talking 


on page 


is that of the Victor 
Machine Co., of Camden, N. J., 
22, in which they call attention to their 
new Tungs-tone Stylus, an improved semi- 
permanent, changeable reproducing stylus 
of Tungsten, which, they point out, com- 
bines all the desirable features of the 
Victor system of changeable needles, with 
the added advantage of playing from 50 to 
200 records without the necessity ot 
changing the They have issu ‘ 
special announcement with regard to this 


machines, 





needle 


















new needle, and they will be glad to send 
“a copy thereof to Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers on request If vou would like the li 

of records for February, they will be glad 
to send you the book, or if you wouid | 

a complete list of all the records availabl 
for Victor machines a posta ecard or 
letter request will bring it.—Advertising 
Notice. 

THE PLANT WHERE FISK TIRES ARE 

Vv . 

\ rather unusual advertisement of - 
tomobile tires appears on our back pa 
this week, It is that of the Fisk Rul r 
Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass., howing 
their mammoth factory, which the - 
Tr demat for Fisk tires each year 

necessar' Not only do the 
Co. have this wonderful fac- 
also have one hundred di- 
rect Fisk pranctie located in the impo 
tant business centers of the country, each 
branch rendering Fisk free service to all 
motorists, regardless of the make of t 
used. This service includes changing t 
tubes and cases, inspection, advice as to 
the care of vour tire Charges are mae 
for actual repairs only. One of the Fis 
branches is located at Des Moines, and 
Others are located at important business 
centers. Sesides these branches, there is 
a Fisk dealer in almost every town, and 


the the dealer is enabled 


thru 


branch, 

















to get the size of tires he wants promptly, 
their organization being thoroly organ- 
ized for service to the tire user. The 
Fi Rubb r Co. extend a cordial invita- 
tion to W.allaces’ Farmer readers owning 
automobiles, to take advantage of the 
“isk free service ind they will be glad 
to send their literature to any of our read- 
ers on request O1 of the most popular 
k tires is t} on-skid, with the red 
ber surface or iy rubber, the red 
ber coming at slightly higher price, 
illustrated in their advertisement. This 
! sells at a little additional cost over 
the smooth tire, and it has proved a won- 
derful seller. \dvertising Notice. 


AN INTERESTING POULTRY BOOK. 


Ve acknowledge receipt from the M. M. 


Johnson Co., of Clay Center, Neb., of a 
Very interesting catalog on poultry and 
Old Trusty incubators. This booklet is 
more than a mere catalog. It is true that 





it tells about 
practical and 


Old Trusty incubators in a 
interesting way, giving the 


prospective buyer a thoro knowledge of 
Old Trusty incubators and how they are 
made, but it is a booklet which any of 


our readers interested in poultry will find 


worth Betting. It gives a whole lot of 
good, common-sense suggestions on the 
raising of poultry, which will be helpful 


to anyone interested. Not the least of the 
interesting features of the catalog is the 
large number of illustrations which it 
contains, There are chapters on how to 
manage the egg business; there is an egg 
record and an incubation record table, 
Sheets being ruled for the purpose. There 
are many helpful hints and suggestions in 
the catalog, which will make it valuable 
to the poultry grower. There are 136 pages 
in the book, and it is worthy of a careful 
read ng by our subscribers interested in 
poultry. For the convenience of those 
who desire the poultry book, the M. M. 
Johnson Co. have placed a coupon in their 
advertisement on the niside front cover, 
and they will’be glad to have you fill out 


this coupon, and mail to them, or if you 
do not wish to mutilate the paper, just 
reproduce it on a postal ecard, and it will 
answer the same purpose. <As most of 
our readers know, the Old Trusty incu- 
bators sell for less than $19, and the 


freight thereon is prepaid anywhere east 
of the Rocky Mountains. Details with 
regard to the Old Trusty incubator are 


given in their full-page advertisement on 
page 2, and we will appreciate it if our 
readers will look it up, and drop the M. 
M. Johnson Co. a postal card for their 
catalog. We know our readers will feel 
more than repaid for the little trouble it 
takes, when they receive the catalog.— 


Advertising Notice. 
INTERESTING LITERATURE ABOUT 
TRACTORS. 


The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., 
of 708 Erie St., Racine, iWs., have issued 
interesting literature with regard to their 


Case tractors. Details with regard to this 
tractor are also given in their advertise- 
Ment on page 4, and they will be glad to 


send on request the literature with regard 


to tractors, and also the literature with 
regard to Case automobiles, Case steam 
engines, Case road machinery, and the 
other products of their factory. The lit- 
erature they have issued will prove in- 
teresting and instructive, and we believe 
a good many of our readers will be glad 
ts have it, particularly the information 
with regard to the tractor, as the tractor 
is an important question with farm folks 
right now. The Case Company would like 
to know from what source their inquiries 
come, and will appreciate it if you will 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when asking 
for their catalog They will likewise ap- 


preciate your giving their page advertise- 
ment in this issue a careful reading.— 
Advertising Notice. 


ROPP’S COMMERCIAL CALCULATOR 
FREE. 


Practically every farmer knows about 
Ropp's Commercial Caluculator, which en- 
ables the farmer to do any figuring that 
is necessary on the farm. If you want to 
know the interest on any amount of mon- 
ey at various rates, you can find it in 
Ropp's calculator If you want to know 


about how much hay there is in the barn, 

















by having the measurements, it is an easy 
matter with Ropp’s Calculator. There is 
hardly any problem that you can not find 
a quick answer to in Ropp’s Calculator, 
and, for the purpose of getting in touch 
with land owners, the Keystone Steel and 
Wire Co., $41 Industrial St Peoria, IL, 
kers of Saua Deal woven wire fen 
which the have been making for 
’ vears, and which has ‘ 
of merit, offer Ropp's rc 
Vator free Their latest eatalog 
vives information concer qui 
¢ fencing, describing th features of 
the fencing, one of which the double 
geriy which prevents slipping, one-piece 
stn wires and tne Wavy, springy stay 
wi , heavy galvanizing, ete ar 
Deal atalog gives full partie 
cerning their fenci and the : 
Steel and Wire Co. hope to have a good 
ial requests fror Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers for their catalog \dvertising No- 
tice 


THE DES MOINFS AUTOMOBILE 
SHO . 





° 

On February 1lith, the annual automo- 
bil show will he pen at Des Moines, 
lasting from the ith until the 19th The 
Coliseur has been beautifully decorated 
for the show, and the exhibits are more 
humerous tha ever before \ll of the 
new models will he shown, and the reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer who is interested in 
automobiles, or ho conte lates buying 
i car for the first time, will find the Des 
Moines show especiall interesting, and a 
Visit to Des Moines during tl week will 
undoubtedly be 1 h enjove The auto 
mobile show has become mo d more 
instructive ea ear, ane vy exhibits 
will show the details of th ngine, th 
transmission, the rear axle. et¢ will all 
£0 to make the show very educational. 
The cars advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer 
will be on e% t at tl show, and we 
especially con them to the careful 
attention of o iders, 
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DEXHEIMER’S 


COL. PROTECTION SALE 
OF DUROC JERSEYS 











40 GREAT SOWS 


Spencer, So. Dak., Friday, Feb. (8th 


ALL IMMUNE 


The offering is either sired by or bred to the great Col. Protection, the sire 
of the fire t prize young herd, junior champion sow, junior champion boar, get 
», and numerous minor prize winners at the 1915 state fair held at Huron. 
Col. Protection sires the big ones, as well as the good ones. He is the giant of 
the Colonel family. 

We are including in this sale our entire 1915 show herd, which was pro- 
nounced the greatest exhibitevermadein So, Dak. Prominent among them are: 
Lucy May Wonder, an Sv) Ib. senior and grand champion—she by Superba; 
Jennie D, first prize senior yearling; Proud Duchess, first prize junior yearling, 
acknowledged to be the greatest in her class of the year—she by Proud Col. 

We sell five of same litter in fall sows, that include the first and second prize 
winners, the junior champion, and the three that won first as produce, get of 
sire, young herd, same bred by exhibitor, and the national trophy as best herd 
bred by exhibitor of the show. They are the 600 Ib. kind. 

A collection of other great sows se ‘Hl. Among them R. J.’s Medium 4th; 
Beauty, by Mo. Model Top; Cherry’s Best, by rng | Chief. Three gilts by 
Cherry Chief and out of Proud Duchess; two gilts by IHlustrator, and the cata- 
log shows others. Col. Protection’s vet are bred to Muskateer. He headed the 
first prize aved herd 1915. 

Send mail bids to Holmes Cantine, 
in my care, Address for catalog, 


CARL P. DEXHEIMER, Spencer, So. Dak. 


N. G. KHRASCHEL, Auctioneer 
1. Weiland sells Feb. 17 


of sire 


field representative for Wallaces’ Farmer, 


, Frank <ainsbach the 19th. 
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Feb. 11, 1916, 





Weiland’s <* Bred Sow Sale 


To he held, rain or shine, in new sale pavilion at 
farm, half mile west and four miles south of 


Conlstota, 5. &.. Thursday, Feb. 17 
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HIS GET WON 187,22 6-42 w cLass AMERICAN ROYAL IL 


40 Head—5 Aged Sows, (5 Spring and Fall Yearlings, 20 Spring Gilts 


Two by the three times grand champion boar, MISSOURL MODEL TOP, and bred to the 
first prize boar, WINNING WONDER 167261. They are Red May 84276a, dam Cartheine 











1] Variety 4258a by Defender 2559%a, and Model Queen 396346, dam Glose’s Girl 1546 “ ) Be, 


merican Royal 15453. Two by the first prize boar, GOLDEN MODEL XX. and i ill 
brothe r to the $700 champion. Golden Model XXX1; alsoa half brother to the $7: 
pion, High Model. and bred to the eh: impion MISSOURL MODEL TOP. They are Model 
Girl 409578, dam Brighton Beauty by my TK Chief, and Golden Beauty 85759, dam 
Chief's Beauty by Crimson Chief. COL.S BELL 382548 will be sold. the best and largest 
King the Col. sow to be sold this year. She will be safe in pigs or an early litter to the 
champion MISSOURT MODEL TOP. Several great yearling sows: one by the first prize 
boar, COL, CHLEF 2d by the champion Model Chief 2d.) Her dam, the great: Model Girl, 
included in the sale, by the first prize boar, Golden Model XX: one by the great Charmer 
and out of Jumbo Rose. one of the best sows in my herd. Several extra good fall and 
spring gilts by Missouri Model Top. Golden Model XX, Crimson Chief, Winning Wonder, 
Defender’s Chief Fashion. Great Wonder. Col. Protection and others. The offering will 
be bred mostly to Missouri Model Top Winning Wonder, Golden Model XX, Crimson 
Chief and R. Jos Hlustrator. Come to Canistota on the C. & N. W. or to Bridgewater, 
Doltonor Marion onthe C. M. & st. Poo Free entertainment and livery from any of these 
places. Direet and easy connection from Lien Bros.’ sale to this and to the Dexheimer 
and Ginsbach sales the following days. Send all mail bids to HOLMES CANTINE in my 


care. The catalog tells all and is yours for the asking. 
R. J. WEILAND, Canistota, S. D. 
Auctioneers 


N.G. KHRASCHEL, A. J. LIEN, C. W. STANLEY, 









































Ginsbach’s Duroc Sale 


Home of the champion COL. PROTECTION JR., the largest and best 
fall yearling in South Dakota. He helped win seven first and 
championship ribbons in 1915. Sale at our FAIRVIEW FARM 


Dell Rapids, S. B., Saturday, Feb. 9 








. ; 
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We have listed 50 sows that are immuned and are of the most aristocratic 
breeding, coupled with prize winning form and from prize winning ancestors. 
They represent our best efforts in swine breeding and ecare-taking. We will 
sell Crimson Beauty 2d, daughter of the champion Mo. Model Top and the 
champion Grimson Beauty that cost us 3610. There are two yearlings by Mo. 
Model Top. We also sell two of the best ye arlings by King the Col. that will 
sell this year, in he sht Lady Ist and Col.’s Lady. The former isa litter sister 
to the first prize leak r yearling boar at Huron, 1915—Col. Critic. A dozen 
corking fall sows sell by Young Model Top. In short, our offering is made 
up of daughters of the noted boars of the breed. The greater part are bred to 
the champion Col. Protection Jr.; a dozen sell bred to King Invincible, the 
largest Duroe in the state, and good enough to win if fitted. The May boar 
pig, Crimson Model, will sell, a son of the champion sow, Crimson Beauty. 

Mail bids sent to HOLMES CANTINE, in my eare, will be guaranteed 


satisfactory. For catalog address 
s 
FRANK GINSBACH, Dell Rapids, S. Dak. 
Our sale follows the Weiland and Dexheimer sales 


N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer 





Hancher’s Annual Offering of Prime, Big 


POLAND ¢€ | CHINAS 


50 
HEAD 
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Rolfe, lowa, Wednesday, Feb. 23 














The biggest and best ever. All immuned with 
double treatment. We are putting 35 gilts 
into this sale that we think just a little better 
than any we have been able to raise before. 
March gilts that will weigh 400 Ibs. without 
surplus flesh are not common. We have 
them, anda number of them. 

Hancher’s Smooth Wonder is the boar we 
are building on very strong. To see his gilts 
is to want a sow bred to him. To breed on 
his gilts we are using Big Price, a combination 
of Chief Price 2d, Big Bone and A Wonder 
107353 breeding, and a great good hog. 

We will sell daughters of Chief Price Again, 
Mouw’s Jr., Mabel’s Wonder, H’s Big Bone 
and Long Wonder. 

We will offer nothing except sows we would 
be glad to buy ourselves were we in need of 
SOWS. 

You will find our catalog interesting. 
yours for the asking. Address 


M. P. HANGHER, Rolfe, lowa 
H. S. DUNCAN, Auctioneer 


Send all mail bids to Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer 
representative, in my care. 
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PLANTER. 


ellent idea of the Hayes four- 
orn planter, which is the result of 
wenty-nine years’ experience in 
ifacture of corn planters, can be 
by referring to the advertise- 
the Hayes Pump and Planter Co., 
. on page 15. This planter can 
shed with fertilizer and cowpea 
nt, and this will make it of par- 
terest to a good many farm folks. 
book “L,” which the Hayes Pump 
ter Co. have issued, gives all de- 
th regard to the planter, and also 
ims therefor. There is no ques- 
that the corn planter determines 

- jarge extent thec rop of corn 
as your stand depends on the 
» method of covering, the uniform 
It does not pay any farmer to 
along with an old corn planter. 
odern corn planter is as much 
the old-time planter, as the old- 
nter was ahead of the hand-drop 
and the difference in the crop 
i a single year will many times 
cost of a new planter several 
The Hayes Pump and Planter 
ut the opportunity of having you 
r booklet, and either a_ postal 
letter request asking for book 
| bring it by return mail.—Adver- 


Notice. 


TEEL WAGON TONGUES. 


fall Mfg. Co., 196 Main St., Mon- 
lowa, advertise the Hall steel tube 
ongue, on page 242, Their improved 
this tongue sells at the very rea- 
price of $6.50, f. o. b. their fac- 
onticello, Iowa, or it can be ob- 
from your local implement dealer. 
any wagon. 
ht, strong, and it does not cost 
e than the ordinary wood tongue. 
Hall tongues can 

and they will deem it a favor if 
see your dealre at once, and give 
ngue a trial. <A postal card or let- 
st will bring prompt information 
ird to their steel tongues, and 
pe to have a good many requests 
from Wallaces’ Farmer readers, 
tising Notice. 
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Fashion, 
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“We 
sale at 
Scotch 
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cordial 


sired by 


ig to make their tires distinctive, 
e “an outward indication of inner 
the Firestone ‘Tire and Rubber 
Ohio, have put out a black 
ith red side walls, making their 
ily recognized. The Firestone Tire 
bber Co, will be glad to send you 
literature on automobile tires, 
hey have issued. They also extend 
: invitation to call at their 
anc 
dvertising Notice. 





La Doux, of Spirit Lake, Towa 
ad his annual Chester White bred 
Forty head are 
It is one of the good La Doux 
s. The catalog is profusely illus- 
and gives detailed description of 
It may be had for the 
See previous isSue for advertise- 
Advertising Notice. 





Bros.’ sale of Fashion Durocs 
e place at Montrose, S. D., Feb- 
ith. It will be a good place to get 
and bred to the noted 
an International winner, a son of 
rnational champion, and a_ boar 
Malloy paid $800 for. Nine sows 
King the Colonel Be at 
next Monday.—Advertising No- 





have 
the 


a few good young bulls for 
present time, Seotch and 
topped. Good individuals and well 
We also offer a few females, in- 
a nice bunch of yearling heifers. 


The price will be right to Wallaces’ Farm- 


er reader'’s,”’ The 


Binford 
who ha 


for a good many years. 


wanting 
Visit th 
to desc; 


above is from Jesse 
& Sons, of Marshalltown, Towa, 
ve been breeders of Short-horns 
They invite those 
to buy either bulls or females, to 
eir herd, or they will be pleased 
ribe and quote prices by mail.— 
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ltainier, of Logan, Towa, is 
‘ing his entire flock of fifty ewes 
is well known Elk Grove Farm. 
made necessary, owing to busi- 
inges being made at the farm. As 
our readers krfow, Mr. Rainier 
of the leading flocks of the coun- 
irting a number of years ago with 
imported ewes from the flocks of 
Bibby and Butler, Mr. Rainier’s 
1S been in the limelight since its 
He is one of the most careful, 
breeders, always adhering 
to size, gooc fleeces, and being 
fact, no breeder has 
pains in selecting rams 


rank 


greater 


Suitable for improvement than he, among 


them 
Ground, 
air; A 
the St. 
sire of 
State F 
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being 


Rainier purchased from Thos. 


Wardwell’'s Low To The 
Winner at the New York State 
cton Reynold, winner of second at 
lMuis World’s Fair, and Imp. Delta, 
most of the winners at the Iowa 
air a few years ago. They are 
Knight, a splendid ram 
A. But- 
Angus, Scotland. Mr. But- 
ram in pen of four at the 
Royal with success. He is a 
i'm, and well worth the strong 
cost. Mr. Rainier will sell these 
lots to suit the purchaser, and at 
vative prices. An especially 
ice will be made on the lot to 
: Mr. Rainier has satisfied 
wherever he has had dealings. 
ill tind him right always. This is 
has built up such a splendid busi- 
Write him, or go and see him if 
high-class Shropshires. Look 
card in this issue.—Advertising 


ouper 





Berkshire Congress—The annual mect- 


ing of the 


at the 


¢ Berkshire Congress will be held 
‘ew Jersey experiment station, 
swick, N. J., February 22d, 23d 


look over the black tread | 





Recent Public Sales 


WALTEMEYER BROS.’ DUROC SALE. 


The sale of Durocs from the noted herd 
of Watiemeyer Bros., at Melbourne, Iowa, 
February 1st, was One of the most suc- 
cessful yet held from this herd. The at- 
tendance was from a wide radius, and the 
greater per cent were new faces. It is 
evident that the work being done by 
Waltemeyer Bros. is awakening interest 
among progrssive swine breeders thruout 
the entire country. The great sow Model 
Lady 3d was considered by Waltemeyer 
Bros. as perhaps the best sow they had 
ever sold. She was extremely large, and 
she had fulfilled every mission of a brood 
sow. She went to the herd of Mueller 
Bros., of lowa, at $450. Breeders were in 
attendance from as far away as Louisiana. 
That they wanted the stuff was evidenced 
by the spirited bidding and the prices 
paid. With few exceptions, a complete 
list follows. It may be of interest to note 
that but few remained at Melbourne. The 
stock was presented in ideal condition for 
the buyer. The selling was conducted by 
Mellrath and Kraschel. Lot 1, Mueller 
Bros., Cumberland, Iowa, $450; 2, cS ae 
Evans, Chinton, Ky., $155; 3, Wm. Totts, 
Seneca,e Ill., $205; 4, 14, A. L. Neville, 
Aurelia, $95, $ ore +, Christian Peterson, 
Day ton, Iowa, $147.50; 6, Spies Bros., Bea- 
ver Creek, Minn. + $l 32.50; i, Reed, 
Kallulah, La., $147.50; ae Kk. Davis, 
Knoxville, Ill., $156; Widle & Son, 
Genoa, Neb., $165; . Duffis, Grin- 
nell, lowa, $805 Harding, Ira, 
Iowa, $82.50; Ginsbach, Dell 
Rapids, 8S. D., A ee I. F. McAlister, 
Palo, lowa, $78; ° Guy Monroe, Elberon, 
lowa, $165; 16, Kuper Bros., Bellevue, 
Iowa, $91; 17, W. H. Duffis, $95; 18, H. 
Drake, Palo, Iowa, $81; 1! . Johanni- 
sohn, Beltrame, Minn., 2; ha. Fae A 
Wegter, Sheldon, Iowa, $61; 21, Ry Miller, 
Laurel, Iowa, $55; 22, Will, Day- 
ton, lowa, $7¢ d, $l; 25, ie eas Zimmerman, 
Maquon, i, $85; 24, Guy Monroe, -30; 
25, John Fitzgerald, Colo, lowa, $68; 

G. Moderow, Norfolk, Neb., $89; 
Walker, Rhodes, lowa, $92.50; 27, J. E. 
garry, Buda, Ill, $97; 30, W. G. Rowley, 
Center Point, lowa, $11: B.C, Keeler, 
Mason City, Iowa, $83; 32, H. Bigelow, 
Aledo, Ill., $192; 33, 38, F. H. Reed, $50, 
$110; 34, J. R. Reed, Kallulah, La., $67.50; 
3o, F red Swi in, Missouri Valle v,-lowa, $63; 
36, F. M. Fix, Webster, low: ‘ see; 37, 
Phillips Bros., a Ill., $87; 39, P. 
Nobis, Hanover, as » $77; 40, Telling en. 
Danville, Til., $135 "Thirty- eight head sold 
for $4,162,503. or an average of $109.50. 





MARTS-MALLORY DUROC SALE. 


The B. C. .Marts and A. E. Mallory 
Duroc sale, at Hampton, lowa, January 
3ist, brought out a good crowd of appre- 
ciative buyers. It was an excellent offer- 
ing. The Fancy Victor gilts bred to John's 
Combination were in strong demand. One 
of these, a January gilt, topped the sale 
at $150. John’s C ombination made friends 
with all who saw him. Marion’s Wonder 
Again was pronounced by some to be their 
ideal type of a big boar. The offering was 
well conditioned. The sale was a com- 
plete success. The selling was conducted 
by Kraschel and Allen. The thirty-eight 
head sold by Mr. Marts averaged $65; the 
forty-seven head averaged $60, We list 
those that sold for $35 and over: Lot 3, 

Neville, Aurelia, Iowa, $62.50; 7 
Roskamp, Kanawha, lowa, $50, 
, Wim. Bell, Clarion, $38, $50; 5 
y & Son, Atlantic, towa, 
Minar Bros., Ventura, lowa, 
Evans & Gibson, Hampton, lowa, $70, 
A. J. Grotenhuis & Sons, Sioux ¢ ih 
11, J. G. MeQuilkin, La Porte 
City, lowa, $77.50; 14, J. W. McCafferee, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, $85; 15, J. Nelson, Ir- 
win, Iowa, $47.50; 16, J. H. Clark, Geneva, 
Iowa, $38; 17, M. C. Cramer, Monroe, Ia., 
$100; 18, C. C. Harris, Elkhart, lowa, 
$67. 50; 20, 21, 35, John Steaman & Son, 
Middlepoint, Ohio, $60, $49, $60; 22, 
ow & Son, Genoa, Neb., $72; 2 
Wie... es Campbe ll, Clarion, Red i, 
» $49, Roy 50; 24, “et, G: Shaw, Milling. 
Ill., $78; 25. M. E. Hunter, Dike, lowa, 
; 26, 37, 's. P. Freed, Ames, Iowa, $47, 
; 27, E. E. Cheever, Webster City, I[a., 
28, a4 Hulsinger, Humboldt, lowa, 
9; 29, J. T. Howard, Mason City, Iowa, 
s 30, ii, M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 
Iowa, $83.50, $50; 31, Johnson Bros., 
Brooklyn, lowa, $42; 32, H. W. Andrews, 
New Providence, lowa, $48; 36, H. ‘. 
Andrews, vi; 39, J. M. Schollian, Shef- 
field, Iowa, $3% 40, W. F. Schreckengost, 
Mason City, Iowa, $63; 41, W. R. Benne- 
thum, Madrid, Iowa, $40; 42, R. J. Thomp- 
son, Hi: ampton, $65; 43, ed "Lund, Water- 
100, Iowa, $52.50; 45, Dr. J. P. Jorgensen, 
Elkhorn, lowa, $45; 46, B. W. Hunt, Deni- 
son, Iowa, $40; 51%, Minor Bros. = $51. 


9, 


Iowa, $80; 





BLOEMENDAAL-KORVER SALE. 

The sale of Poland Chinas held by G. 
J. Bolemendaal and George Korver, of 
Alton, lowa, February 2d, brought out a 
large attendance of breeders and neigh- 
boring farmers. These gentlemen have 
gained a reputation for producing a su- 
perior class of big Polands. Their offer- 
ing this year met the approval of the peo- 
ple. In some ways they were better than 
was expected, Bidding was lively from 
the beginning, and liberal prices were paid. 
No high prices were paid, as the list will 
show. These gentlemen are deserving of 
much credit for the work they are doing. 
The selling was ably conducted by_J. A. 
Benson. A eo list follows: Lot 2, 
35 i Mouw, Sioux Center, Iowa, 
3, L. Ashley, Humboldt, 8S. 

' E. Farver, Sibley, Iowa, 
40, I. B. Morgan, Galveston, 
Ind.; $90, $2. 50, $82. 50; 6, C. J. Hanisch, 
Humboldt, D., $135; 7, I. E. La Master, 
Bushnell, ‘u, $100; g, Wm. Grooters, Boy- 
den, Iowa, $55; 9, J. "A. Vanderwilt, Alton, 
Iowa, $90; 10, C. W. Crees, Coon Rapids, 
Iowa, $85; 11, N. M. Majeres, Remsen, 
Iowa, $46; 12, Ed Blezek, Randolph, Iowa, 
$80; 13, L. Ashley, $85; 14, John Odeland, 
Alton, Towa, $60; 14, J. Herbst, Remsen, 
lowa, $61: 16, O. B. Hensel, Edelstein, 
Ill., $90; 17, N. H. Majeres, $80; 18, H. 
Bloemendaal, Alton, $50; 19, P. Munskins, 
Orange City, Iowa, $63; a1, Otis Howard, 





Marathon, Iowa, $72.50; 22, D. Versteek, 
Orange City, $65; 23, "38, ft, 49, Frank 
Hess, Sibley, lowa, $62.50, $50, $47.50, 
$42.50; 24, Jas. Welsh, Haifa, Iowa, $57.50; 
a BS Versteeg, $57.50; B. Kennedy, 
Sibley, Iowa, $95; 27, joa Castile Inwood, 
Iowa, $90; 28, John Wegter, Sheldon, Ia., 
$70; 29, John Wegster, $77.50; 30, Hugh 
Gallagher, Guernsey, Iowa, $50; 31, Cc. W. 
Crees, $90; 32, Steve De Young, Orange 
City, Towa, $90; 33, Peter Mouw, Orange 
City, Iowa, $100; 34, C. W. Crees, $70; 36, 
P. Van Roekel, Maurice, Iowa, $65; 37, 
Garret Korver, Alton, $72.50; 42, s* de 
Hannis, Humboldt, S. D., $85; 48 & J. 
Brown, Cresco, Iowa, $70; 45, Van- 
rukel, $62.50; 59, M. G. Arnold & Son, 
Strawbe 2rry Point, Iowa, $40; 51, Campbe il, 
Ireton, Iowa, $40. Forty-eight. head sold 
for $3,445; average, $73.30. 





ABBEY’S DUROC SALE. 

A liberal gathering of breeders and 
farmers were present at the W. EF. Abbey 
Duroc sale, at Hawarden, Iowa, February 
3d. Hawarden is in a section where the 
corn crop has been light for the past two 
years, and the result was that people in 
that locality were reluctant in buying. 
However, fair prices were received. The 
forty-one head, which included a number 
of quite young gilts sold for an average 
of a trifle over $40. The selling was 
conducted by John R. Thompson, A list 
of the more important sales follows: Lot 
1, Wendt & Painter, Canton, 8. D., $55; 
2, Hugh Irwin, Ireton, lowa, $50; 4, 5 
John Abbeyl, Hawarden, $40, $45; 6, Cc. A. 
De Vaul, Inwood, lowa, $47. ao: 7%, 14, 19. 
25, C. M. Keehn, Hawarden, $46, $35, $40, 
$3 db: 8, C. Herbert, Rock Rapids, lowa, 
$40; 9, 10, John Shriver, Hawarden, $ 

, Aug. Blecker, Merrill, lowa, 

£ Coster, Alcester, 8S. $35 

Kircher, Tawarde n, 
Munger, Platte, S. D., 
Younie, Hawarde n, 
Wasser, Hawarden, $38; 
Genoa, Neb., $39; 21, Leroy Heiden, Mer- 
rill, lowa, $50; 22, A. Vanderham & Son, 
Ireton, lowa, $60; Jas. Younie & Son, 
Hawarden, $45; 26, Robert Nolan, Ha- 
warden, $36; 28, Jacob Larson, Ethan, 
Ss; BD. $116; 295, I. F. McElhaney, Akron, 
Iowa, $36; 41, A. A. Roos & Son, Huil, 
Iowa, $37. 


$40, 


9” 
a, 





STEELE’S DUROC SALE. 


When all things are considered Mr. C. R. 
Steele, of Ireton, Iowa, held one of the 
most successful sales of the season thus 
far. The mercury stood at 28 below zero 
the morning of the sale, which is a little 
bit strong for people to venture out. There 
were two things which saved the day for 
Mr. Steele. The first and all-important 
was that the offering was exceptionally 
good. The second was that his neighbors 
came to his support in a highly creditable 
manner. Mr. Steele has been holding pure 
bred sales for nearly twenty years, and 
has always enjoyed a strong home support, 
for which he is very grateful to his neigh- 
bors. He wishes them to know that he 
appreciates their attitude toward him. 
Mr. Steele sold in all, which included a lot 
of extras, seventy-eight head, practically 
two sale offerings. The fifty-eight cata- 
loged lots sold for an average of $41.15. 
Auctioneer John R. Thompson conducted 
the selling. The list of sales at $40 or 
over follows: No. 1, J. Henningson, 
Treton, Iowa, $42.50; 2, 3, 48%, . Gro- 
tenhuis, Sioux Center, Iowa, $102. 50, $65, 

Ty: Sa Ee Oe Kluter, Ireton, Iowa, $45 

10, G. T. Moon, Ireton, Towa, $48; 

11, John Orton, Ireton, fowa, $46; 12, 17, 

P e wee $50, $43; 13, G. T. Moon, 

am oe Simmons, freton, olwa, $50 

Harry Crouse, $40; 21, H. Lund- 

Tike Grove, Iowa, $54; 18, $43; 19, 

"22, Burt Schulke, Alta, Iowa, $49; 

. A. Roos, Hull, lowa, $45; 52, Chas. 

Bertram, [reton, lowa, $45; 59, August 
Vanderham, Ireton, Iowa, $40. 





McMILLIN’S ANGUS SALE. 

The cattle in the Angus sale of Chas. 
MeMillin, Lohrville, Iowa, brought from 
$87.50 up to $257.50. This price was paid 
by Wm. Penningroth, of Tipton, Iowa, for 
Blackbird McHenry 90th. Mr. Penning- 
roth also secured Even Lass 3d, Pride of 
Gascote, Key of May 5th, Parihea, Parthea 
2d, and ’Pride 2d of Maple Grove, at prices 
ranging from $150 to $230. Other buyers 
at the sale were C. D. Babcock, of Farn- 
hamville, who bought Lohrville Black Ben 
for $220. L. E. Johnson, of Farnham- 
ville, secured Vista Minnie for $210; Chas. 
Snyder, of Lane —Je Iowa, bought Black 
Barlow for $150; D. Powe ars, of Rock- 
well City, Iowa: Rica Scaline, of Stan- 
hope, Iowa, and Chas. McCray. 





ETS Pea CHINA 


Archer, 
sale, 


Uittenbogaard, of 
Jowa, held a most successful sow 
February tst. Mr. Uittenbogaard has 
the right type of hogs. People were more 
than pleased with them upon their arrival 
at the farm. The great sow Lady Pros- 
pect went to Sullivan Bros., of Minnesota, 
at $155, which was the top of the sale. 
Prices ran very uniform, as the list will 
show. The selling was ably handled by 
Auctioneer J. . Benson. The list fol- 
lows: No. 1, Sullivan Bros., Ada, Minn., 
$155; 2, Aug. Klink, Primghar, Iowa, $60; 

J. C. Hendricks, Hazel Green, Wis., 
$7 0; 4, Robert Mateer, Archer, Iowa, $45; 
d+, H. P. McNutt, Archer, Iowa, $30; 6, 
Jahn Bislond, Sheldon, Iowa, $48; 7, Ole 
Johnson, Archer, lowa, $46; 8, Bradley 
3ros., Primghar, Towa, $50 9, Wm. Groot- 
ers, Boyden, Iowa, $50; 10, Barker & Ger- 
lick, Mankato, Minn., $67; 11, J. H. Hayes, 
Are her, Iowa, $76; 12, Bradley Bros., $50; 
13, J. H. Hayes, $51; 14, Bradley Bros., 
$50; 1, Aug. Klink, $49: 16, John Wegster, 
$70; 17, H. P. Me Nutt, 55; 18, L. W. Van 
Wyk, $42; 19, James Jensen & Son, Newell, 
Iowa, $50; 26, 21, I. B. Morgan, Galveston, 
Ind., $60, $65; 22, Chas. Ude, Sutherland, 
Towa, $65; 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, Aug. Klink, 
$53, $49, $49, $50, $48; 28, Bradley Bros., 
$236: 29, John Bisland, $ 30, Fred Eg- 
dorf, Paullina, Iowa, $4 31, H. B. Mc- 
Nutt, $40; 32," 33, 34, Aug. Klink, $37.50, 
$42, $46; 35, A. D. Krabling, Ashton, Iowa, 


Mr. Harry 





$62.50; 36, Thos. Hayes, 
Farver, Sibley, Iowa, $60; 38, 
$52.50; 39, 2d Dykstra, Hull, 
J. J. Kramer, Hospers. 
42, James Jensen & Son, 
Gritters, Hull, lowa, 

. G. Arnold, Strawberry 
$40; 46, 47, Mike Herzog, oHspers, Iowa, 
$39; a as Hendricks, Hazel Green, 
Wis. $55; 49, I Mateer, $42.50; 50, 
Frank Saupe, $33; 51, James ‘Jensen & 
Son, $37.50; 52 . C. Mienhold, Straus- 
burg, Neb., ; 53, Hans Preper, Paul- 
lina, Iowa, $31; 54, ‘Mike Herzog, $34; 5a, 
M. G. Arnold, $40:" 56, Bradley Bros., $45; 
57, Hugo Whitlock, Primghar, Iowa, $28; 
58, Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, lowa, $51; 
5%, Mik&é Herzog, $56. Average on fifty 
head, $54.50; average on sixty head, $48.80. 


$60; 37, E. E. 
Aug. Klink, 
Iowa, $46; 
Iowa, $50; 
$42.50 $39; 
$42.50; 45, 
Point, Iowa, 





JACOBSON’S POLAND SALE, 

D .H. Jacobson, of Gilbert, Iowa, held 
his annual Poland China sow sale, Febru- 
ary 3d, making an average of about $490. 
The offering was largely spring gilts, and 
included some extra good ones, that were 
the best Mr. Gilbert ever sold, and among 
the best sold this season. A nice crowd 
Was present, and the sale was a success. 
The crowd was well provided for, the sale 
tent being comfortably heated, and Mrs. 
Jacobson furnished a splendid dinner. The 
top price of the sale was $75, for the tried 
sow, No. 1 of the offering. C. H. Chris- 
tiansen & Son, Story City, lowa, were 
the buyers of this sow, and of several 
other tops in the auction. The top price 
for spring gilts was $70, which was paid 
by M. P. Paulsen, of Story City, for No. 
24, a big, stretchy March gilt, sired by 
Mr. Jacobson'’s senior herd boar, Royal 
Combination. kk. S. Johnson, of Boone, 
lowa; Ben Dyvig, Stanhope, lowa: kK. W. 
Davidson, Mason City, lowa; John Bel- 
grade, Ames, lowa, and Chas. Finchem, 
of Ames, were among other good buyers 
and bidders. Col. H. N. Donhowe occu- 
pied the block, and the sale went along in 
good shape. A list of sales at $140 gnd 
over follows: No. 1, C. H. -Christiansen 
Son, Story City, Iowa, $75; 2, Jos. Stew- 
ard & Son, Ames, lowa, $7 3, Chas. 
Finchem, Ames, lowa, $47; 4, Ben Dyvig, 
Stanhope, Iowa, $49; 5, John Belgrade, 
Ames, Iowa, $51; 6, 7, E. S. Johnson, 
Boone, lowa, $52 each; 8, John Belgrade, 

, E. W. Davidson, Mason City, lowa, 
Den Dyvigz, $44; 15, H. Cullip, 
Story City, Iowa, $40 16, E. S. Johnson, 
$40; 17, C. H. Christiansen & Son, $42; 
20, Ben Dyvig, $49; 21, I. W. Nichols, 
Bone, Towa, ae 24,.M. P. Paulsen, Story 
City, $70; o7 . W. Davidson, $40; 28, 
Ben Dyvig, Sloe 32, M. K. Severson, Ells- 
worth, hen tng $47; 33, E, S. Johnson, $48; 
a4, JE. - HA, Christiansen & Son, $50. The 
forty-eight head sold made an average 
of $39. 





BOBST CHESTER WHITE SALE. 
The public sale of Chester White gilts 
by George Bobst, Hampton, lowa, on Jan- 
uary 25th, brought out a large local 
crowd, with a sprinkling of breeders from 
a distance. The bidding was good, and 
the average of $10.25 on the forty head 
selling was satisfactory. The highest 
price was $76, paid by M, E. Kinney & 
Sons, of Manley, Iowa, for No 3. The 
top price for gilts was $66, paid by Albert 
Bremmer, for No. 37. What Mr. Bobst 
considered as one of the tops of the sale, 
No. 16, sold to M. J. Wright for $50. A list 
of those selling for $40 or over follows: 
mo; i, me Froning, Shethleld, lowa, 
$56; 2, P. C. Murphy, Hampton, Iowa, 
$62.50; 3, M. E. Kinney & Son, Manley, 
lowa, $76; 4, Will Creedon, Aredale, $61; 
5, A. J. Froning, $66; 6, 7, Haines & 
Sheppard, Aredale, lowa, $59, $57; 8, L. 
PD. Shaull, Hampton, $48 Karl Carroll, 
Hampton, $40; 19, P. C. Murphy, $42; 1 
Mike Kudej, Britt, Iowa, $41; 14, Earl 
Carroll, $44; 16, M. J. Wright, Cylinder, 
Iowa, $50; 23, Albert Bremner, $50; 23, W. 
Campbell, Rockwell, Iowa, $50; 26, F. D. 
Shaul, $41; 30, F. O. Dunkerton, Dunker- 
ton, Iowa, $40; 37, Albert Bremmer, $66; 
M. E. Kinney & Son, $40; 39, M. J. 
Ww ‘right, $48; extra, Will Creeden, Aredale, 
Iowa, $46. Forty head sold for $1,699, or 
an average of $40.25 per head. 


F. A. SMITH PERCHERON SALE. 

The public sale of Percherons held by 
F. A. Smith, Nevada, Iowa, January 27th, 
attracted a good crowd, considering the 
weather and the fact that other sales 
were being held the same week, including 
a big Percheron sale on the same day. 
The offering was made up largely of colts, 
which makes the average rather low. The 
top price was 3500, for a three-year-old 
stallion. Evans Bros., of Langdon, N.°:D., 
were heavy buyers. Auctioneers Reppert, 
Stratton, Posegate and Joy did the auction 
work. The offering was large, there be- 
ing about forty mares and about a dozen 
stallions. The average was $240. 








Homes for Boys Wanted—The Society 
for the Friendless is in touch with many 
boys and men who are out of employment. 
Many of these would make good farm 
hands, and are willing to go where they 
can obtain work. The Society for the 
Friendless has sent out many such men 
and boys to farms, with good results. Oth- 
ers are available. Any farmer needing 
help will do well to address Rev. Charles 
Parsons, superintendent, 1350 East Twelfth 
St., Des Moines, Iowa. 








MISCELLANEKOUS. 


Live Stock for Sale 


Short-horn cow. four years old; Short-horn ball; 
Hereford bull; Shropshire, Hampshire and South- 
down ram lambs: cholera immune spring pigs of the 
Berkshire Poland-China, Duroc Jersey, Cheste 
White ead Hampshire breeds. All of excellent quality. 

FARM DEPARTMENT, 


Towa State College, Ames, lowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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_ Serr: mecdonatetll 


~~ WAYSIDE FARM 


SHORTHORNS 


12 Red, White, Roan Bulls 12 


from 12 to 20 months oid, and we doubt ff their equals 











can be d on another farm in lowa. They are 
herd inspect them any me. All sell in 
my sale. Mare hh 24, 1916—23 cows and heilf- 
ers. Catalog ready February ist Write for it. 


Mt. Vernon, lowa 


“SPRUCEMEAD FARM” 
SCOTCH 


Short - horns 


6 splendid yearling bulls for 
sale, 800 Lo 1200 Ibs. 

10 choice B. T. Poland-China 
fall boars ready to ship. 

Gilts all gone 
J. A. BENSON 

Fifth Avenue 
eldon, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 

Ten Scotch bulls, roans and reds, 8 to 16 months 
old; sired by Excelsior 370180, ason of choice Sultan 
2d, from noted Scotch familles— Violet Aurora, 
Duchess of Gloster and Gwendoline Cruickshank. 
Will also sell my herd bu Excelsior 370180; age 3 
years; color, dark roan. He is of smooth blocky type 
and good breeder Write or come and see me. 


Farm adjoins town 
@. | F. GH SS, 


Scotch Short-horns For Sale 


We now have 17 young bulls on hand and will also 
sell some good cows and hetfers. All Scotch and 
strong in the biood of the champion Whitehall Mar- 
shall, by Whitehall Sultan. Several of the best bulls 
are roans of the Cruickshank Lavender, Miss Rame- 
den and Marr Missie families. Prices reasonable. 
Inspection invited. Can ship over Rock Island, M. 
& St. Ly Northwestern and U, B. & Q. Rys. 


KRIZER BROS., _Eddyvitte, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Am now offering a good lot of young bulls for sale 


G. H. BURGE, 





So 





Greenfield, iow a 








of best Scotch breeding, sired by Lavender King 
853118, one of the thickest fleshed and best of the 
breed; also an extra good, thick, smooth Crutc kebank 
Miss Ramsden bull, sired by the Bellows bred b 

Lavender ¢ rods, and a couple of good ones by ne 
Sultan bred bull, Excelsior Sulla reds and roans 





and out of extra good Scotch dams 


PHILIP FUNKE, Greenfield, lowa 


Scotch Short-hern Bulls 


for sale a number of high papa 
s of Avondale ar 
breeding—roans and reds of ge 
ity Also the 2-year-old he rd bull 
@ thick, red show bull af Cruickshank 


We now have 
s bw 





vod type and 
Victor Favorite, 
Flora family. 


qual 
1 


Prices very reasonable. 
Call or write. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


CHOICE SHORT-HORN BULLS 


A Number of Young Bulls For Sale 


Mostly Scotch. They are the get of our superior 
berd bull, Fitz Cumberland. One is out of 
Cumbe rl and Countess and a full brothe rtoSac Cum- 


berland, and a better bull at same age. They are 
of the Duchess of Gloster arches Empress and 
Secret families. Herd heading material. 


EK. S. FANNING & SONS 


Sac County Nemaha, fowa 


SELECTION 306209 


a ne 2 ynal Grand Champion 
sc ne Great Ave ale 

Heads our herd of fashionably bred Scotch cows. 
Special—Extra choice lot of young Scotch bulls by 
Selection, Marshal's Sultan and other noted sires, 
From extra good mothers. Priced worth the money. 
Some show material. Farm adjoins town. 
G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, 


Maine Valley Short- horns 


Established in 1872. Herd headed by Scottish 
Secret 387130. Bull calves 3 to 12 mos. old by Mas- 
querader 346257. Write or visit the farm. 

Leno H. Rollins, Central City, Iowa 
(Successor to Jordan & Dunn). 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
growthy, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
Eight are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 
breeding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 











Iowa 








the money. JOS. . DEHN ER, Cascade, acade, lows. 
The aristocrats of the Short Horn world, Village 


Victor, one of Imp Villagers prize winning sons heads 
our herd of Short Horns. We have afew bred cows 
and heifers for sale; also good young bulls. 


«c. & C. T. VAN LINT, Pella, lowa, ° 


SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Six Sesteh Short- ‘hor m bulls old enough 
for service Vrite 


ANDREW STEWART, __Rockwell City, lowa 


SHORT- HORNS | FOR SAL 








for 


Herd Est. 
1869 





Five bulls Mths old, and spring calves,a 
gumber straigl t \ . he s coming 2-yr.- 
old, bre f Choice Goods. Bargains 
JESSE BINFOR D & SONS Marshal town 


lowa 
PIKE TIM BER 


a SHORT- HORNS 


is made up of the most approved Scotch breeding. 
Young Scotch bulls of serviceable age for sale 


DAVEN PORT aM Ac K, Belmond, iowa 


20 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


Reds, whites and roans; also a few heifers, tuber- 
culin tested. Sired by Anoka Marshall 278291 and 
Burwood Duke 208446. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 





Rockford, lowa 


| 











HORSES. 


Lorre 








err reer 





meet the rec 
find 














PERCHERONS : BELGIANS 


We have a grand collection of imported and home bred stallions and mares 
prospective 


at our farms and barns in town that we 
inspect. We have horses that wil 
Belgian stallion, BELVIDERE, 
LAWNS BEST. A!! our prize 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer. Address 


and the 


CRAWFORD & GRIFFIN, 


that cannot be equaled anywhere in the world for size 
When you walk around among the 
were walking around among the elephants at Ringlings’ circus. 
this to impress upon you that my jacks are so very Jarge that they more than 
julrements for size in 
any other place. 
can use him in exchange fora jack if you can come at once. 

WwW. L. 
c edar Rapids Jack F Jack 


invite the 
I weultat right prices. 
champion 
winners for sale. 


| Now Have 65 Head of Mammoth Jacks 


and quality. 
feel as though you 
J] am saying 


jacks you 


your community, something you seldom 
2 you do not need, I 





If you have a stallior 


DeCLOow, 
arm, 


Proprietor, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 








purchaser to 
Home of the champion 
Percheron, SHADY 
Visit or write us, men- 








X 


Newton, la. we 








E. J. HEISEL, 


Seventy miles southeast 
Fremont on M. & St. L., 











- ms 
| 


reel 


Grand View Stock Farm 


big boned, good actors 
America, 
business 30 years. 
and are selling. 
appointment. tt 


, sound and tried breeders 


Horses are fully guaranteed. 
If you see them you will buy. 


colts to show. 
fave a few mares and home bred stallions for sale of above quality and weight. Hav 
We will not disappoint you. 
Wire us when coming at our expease. 
'’M. A. HALE, Anamosa, Iowa. 25 


PERCHERONS 


The best is none too good, therefore get prices and terms from 


Fremont, Mahaska County, lowa 
of Des wre 
and ©, 
on: Susana ted Pere hee on and Belgian Stallions. 
Standard 


Ten trains daily through 


.& Q. RR. 





colors, 4-year-olds, weighing 2000 Lo 2250 lbs. All 
Ten stallions fit to head any herd in 
e been in the 
horses are priced to sell 
All trains met by 
lowa. 


These 


injles northeast of Cedar Rapids, 





Paramount Stock Farm 


Imported and Home Bred Draft Horses 


Won 36 Prizes on 13 Head at the 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Including sentor ani grand championship on 
Farceur, best Belgian stallion, any age; also first 
on Farceur and his get, first on Farceur and three 
mares, (mares by Farceur); and had junior cham 
pion Belgian stallion, a home-bred two-year-old: also 
junior champion Belgian mare, reserve junior cham 
pion Belgian mare and reserve grand champion Bel 
gian mare. 14 championships, 10 grand champton- 
ships, 11 blue ribbons, and 11 other prizes and medals 
were won by the Param ount exhibit at this greatshow. 

Am now offering mares aud stall 


lions of the 
Belgian, Percheron and Shire Breeds 
Inspection invited at the farm, 2 mi. north of Hud- 
son and 9 ml. southwest of Waterloo. Address 


WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, Biack Hawk County, lowa 


NORWOOD FARM 


Percherons, Clydesdales 
and Short-horns 


The superior Scotch bull, Superb Omega, roan, 
by Imp. Upper Mill Omega, heads Short-horn herd. 
We now offer two Scotch bulls, a Lavender and a 
Bruce Jennie Lind; also a few bhelfers and stallions. 


R. 0. MILLER & SONS, 


Percherons 


Three good quality, big 
boned Percheron stud 
colts of my own ralsing. 


Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 


One thoroughly broken 
to harness. Will price 
right. Address 


JAMES M. BROCKWAY 


__ ae ts, Betts a 


Percherons and Shires 


Imported and home bred stallions and 
mares for sale, ranging in age from coming twos 
to four-year-olds. More bone, size and quality for 
the price than you often see. Farm 1} miles from 
town, on main line of Rock Island and Interurban 
railroads, 17 miles east of Des Moines, Call or 
write, mentioning this paper. 


R. Wi WILKINSON & ‘SONS, 











BELGIAN S803 
for sale. Both imported 


and home bred. Our large 
farm is operated exclusive- 
ly by pure bred mares. 
They all raise colts and are 
winners when fitted forthe 
big shows. They tell us 
there are none better in 
America. To see them is 


Mitchellville, lowa 
to appreciate them. 
R. F. FRENCH, - WIDEPENDENCE, 


CLYDESDALE STALLIONS 


OFFERED 


Rising two, three and four years old. Main sire, 
nee Cedric, tirst at Des Moines, 1913; he by 
the International champion, Barney W. Dams 
are tmmported Canadian and home bred. Big. sound, 
drafty fellows, weighing up to 1850 Ibs. Raised under 
ordinary farm —— Priced well worth the 
money. Addre 

H. H ARRKIS. FORDB, 


Imported and Home Bred 


Percherons and Belgians 





wm 


P 






Storm Lake. lowa 


iiiions and mares and fillies for sale. Stallions 
mostly coming threes. Some older, tneluding ten 
that weigh over atoneach. Come and see them at 
farm and at barn jin town. Write, mentioning Wal- 


Farmer, 
HART BROS., 


laces’ 
_One eola, lowa 
Creston, Ia. Imported 
Percheron, Belgian and Shire 
All ages at re aconable prices. 








JRANK L. STREAM, 
and home bred 
stallions and mares. 





Please mention this paper : when writing. 








LEFEBURE’S 
BELGIANS 


The Largest Belgian 
Breeding Establishment 
We won more prizes than any 

other at Jowa State, Minn. State 
and Frisco World’s Fairs, 1915, 

We have a large collection of imported 
Belgian stallions, 5-year-old. 1950 to 2350 Ibs. 
Btrawberry roans, blue roans, sorrels, bays. Amerl- 
can Belgian stallions, coming 3 and 4, 1700 to 2300 Ibs. 
Choice young mares. 1916 free calalog ready. 


H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, 


Elght mileswest of Cedar Rapids. 


" KENTUCKY 


Jacks and Saddlers 


15 big bone registered Ken- 
tucky Mammoth Jacks. Most of 
them 15 to 16 hands high, with 4 
to 9! Inch bone. A fine lot of 
Saddle Stallions, Mares and 
Geldings. Write us, fully de 
scribing your wants. 300 bushels 
home grown Bluegrass Seed 
Box 4136 “Xe LEN NINGTON, KY 






lowa 











THE | 


COOK FAR MS, 


PERCHERONS 





We now have on our farms 40 registered mares 





mostly dark greys—besides colts, and over 30 stal- 
lions —mostly coming two. three and four-year-olds 
All mares over two are bred. We offer you a good 


boned lot, of good Percheron type, and at reasonable 


prices, Call or write, 
Farm three miles east of Hudson 


JAS. LOONAN & sou, Waterloo, lowa 


— 


PERCHERONS ~~ »™~ 


The right kind at the 
right price. Five stallions 
coming three. All of the 
low down, thich, heavy | 
boned kind. All will make 
ton horses. One mare com- \ 
ing 4 yrs. safe in foal « 

Address \ 


C.H. BASKINS, Waverly, la. = as 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


One was 2 yrs. old last May; 
in face. Welght 1950 lbs. Good boned, back, well 
sprung ribs, large feet and well muscled. Was 3d in 
class at lowa state fair, 1915. His sire weighs 2300 
Ibs., and dam weighs 2200 Ibs. Tbe other was 2 years 
old last July; black withstar. Is alow, blocky. thick 
set horse, extra strong in chest, well muscled, strong 
back, heavy bone, free from blemishes. Weighs 1825 
Ibs. Write or call on 
A. a J. «, JOHNSON, 








black with some white 


N, Lynnville, le, Lowa 


BLACK PERCHERON STALLIONS 


FOR SALE. Weanlings, year- 
lings and two-year-olds All are 
by Imp. Jou Jou 82228, a 
2200-1b, horse, and out of the two 
mares, F nees S23:7 and 
Liddy 8 - Allof our own 
breeding and heavy boned, quality 
colts. You will buy them if you 
see them. 


C. BITTERMAN 












lowa 


20 IMPORTED AND HOME BRED 


DRAFT STALLIONS 


Mostly Percherons; also Percheron mares and fillies, 
farmers’ prices, $200 and up. 


E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, 


& SONS, Nora Springs, 


Garden Grove, lowa 











] EG. Percheron Stallions— 
29 ton and 2200 Ib. 4 and 5 yr. olds, 
44 coming 3s, 41 coming 2s, 29 registered 
| nares for sale. 19 Belgian stallions. 

| Fast trains all directions. 
} "RED CHANDLER, 
Chariton, 





Iowa. 


Route 7, 





TAMW ORTHS. 


Tamworth Sows and Gilts 


15 bred sows and 100 April pigs ready to move. Also 
have a fine lot of fall boars ready for service, the 
right sort for farmer or breeder. Write your wants. 
J.B. MACKOY, 


Farragut, lowa 





ey 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 


Scotch and Scotch topped. A half doze; 





choice 


ones from 9 to 13 months old, sired by Victor of 

Wayside 2d and Dauntless Goods. Addregg 
HELD BROTHERS, 

Plymouth ¢ Co. Hinton, lowa 


Short-horns Offered _ 


A number of good, thick, sappy young bu 


few young cows and heifers. The real money "7 “tf 
ers—the kind people want. All nice co} For 
particulars address 

HUNTER & THOMPSON, Dike. lowa 





POLLED DURHA eset 


PPP PPP LPI LL SLI ISS 


C. T. AYRES & SOK 


OSCEOLA, CLARK COUTNY, IOWA 
Breeders of Polled Short-horn Cattle (Potieg 
Durhams), Percherons, French Draft 
and Morgan Horses 


Stock for sale—20 cows and helfers and : 3 young 
bulls, of good type and quality. We also haye an 
over-supply of mares and stallions. Prices re ason- 
able. Inspection invited. 





POLLED DURHAM 


BULLS 


Our herd bull, Red Champion X9873-399605, one of 
the greatest sons of Champion of Iowa X 4739-27640, 
A state fair winner and a proven breeder. Also two 
good yearling bulls sired by him, and four others by 
other sires. 

L. Ss. Ht NTL EY & SON. 





Chariton, fa. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


D. S. Polled Durhams 


A nice lot of young bulls of se 
by our Scotch herd bull, X 10401 Roan Victor 389895 
Reds, roans and whites—these have quality for herd 
pee Also a few heifers. Prices reasonable 
IRA 4 1ASE & SONS, suck Grove, lowa 
1). s. Pollea Durhame Closing out herd. 17 

cows coming iniuspring; also bulls of service- 
able ages. Good stock. H. B. Henningsen, Dike, Ja. 


JERSEY s. 





i, _ Laurens, lowa 


rviceable ages, sired 














Tatend) wal 
American bred 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 








tobe closed oat at private sale. Owing tothe 











death of the manager, the late M. G. Seevers, | have 
decided to close out the herd, which is the best bred 
herd of Jersey cattle in lowa. and I will! give pros- 
pective purchasers an opportunity to buy minus pub 
lic saleexpense. Eminent'’s Combination 78240, Imp. 
beads the herd. Farm adjoins town. 
ARMAGH JEKSEY FARM, 
Gro. W. SEEVERS, Prop., Oskaloosa. lowa 
HOLSTEINS. 
¥ DLP LL LLL 


Holstein-Friesians 


First check in next 30 days takes a brother 
Tilly Aleartra, the greatest milk ané@ butter cowon 
earth. His dam has twice made within a fraction ef 
a pound of the world’s record, eight months from 
calving. Or 8200 takes brother to leader of testing 


associations of fowa the past year. His dam was 
leader in lowa cow contest. 875 buys bull whose 
dam and sire each have 50% of the blood of the 


leader in the testing association. 


E LTON c AKRRISON, Onage, | lows 


"ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over tifty cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 lbs. A. R. O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McHKAYW BROS., Waterloo, lowa 





RED POLL. 


Bulls Red Polled— Bulls 


Four good, large ones of serviceable ages, several 
coming on a little younger. Sires, Duke 20646 and 
Jumbo 23810. Priced to move them. 


MYRON SCHENCK, 


RED POLLED BULLS 


Have a number of young bulls of serviceable ages 
—my own breeding and of the best tribes of the 
breed—that | offer at reasonable prices. Write for 
breeding and description. 
Roger Van EKvera, 


Pleasant Hill Farm 


offers a dozen select Red Polled yearling heifers. 
They are by the 2500 Ib. show bull, Dafter. Als0 
young bulls; one 15 mos. bull that is good enough to 
head any pure bred herd. B. A. SAME ELSON, 
Kiron, Sac © ‘ounty, iowa. 


Algona, lowa 





K.1, Davenport, 18 





iy 





HAMPSHIRES. 
— eer nim: 


Hampshires For Sale 


Tried sows, past yearling gilts and five Mare h gilts, 
all being bred. Four March boars and choice weaDd 
ling pigs. Write for description and breeding. 


J. A. SPANGLER & SONS, Creston, lowa 
eile 


HAMPSHIRE HOGS 


I have for sale at very reasonable prices four L-4 
boars, 25 tried sows, fall gilts and spring gilts. G 
of April and May farrow will sell either bred or open. 


HEIKO JANSSEN, Thornton, lowa 
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Marshall County Short-horn 














Cattle Breeders’ Ass'n 


Ninth Annual Sale at Marshall- 
town, lowa, Thursday, Feb. 24 








46 Head 
26 Females 
20 Bulls 


46 Head 
26 Females 
20 Bulls 





aa 








The bulls in this sale are regarded as the equal of any previous offering. 
ROAN KNIGHT 4th and ROAN VICTOR are tried sires. BARMPTON SUL- 
qT. a" s a white—a real Cruickshank ‘‘wonder.’’ 

> 15 Scotch females are an attractive lot in breeding and individuality. 
In fac - ‘the »y would grace any herd. They belong to the Orange Blossom, Vic- 
toria, Verbena, Secret, Broadhooks, Marsh Violet and other leading tribes. 

Cattle are from ten of Marshall county’s best herds. Sale uptown, in Uar- 
mon’s barn, atl p.m. Splendid train service. Buyers coming from the Des 
Moines sale on previous day will be our guests. 

send for the catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, to 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Marshalltown, lowa 
KRASCHEL and BURGE, Auctioneers 




















ELMER NEWBERG’S 


DU ROC SALE! 


Hills, Minn., Monday, Feb. 28 



































We are going to sell an offering of high class, large, 
growthy, immuned gilts and a few tried sows and fall year- 
lings. We sell the great sow, Model Lady, by the champion 
Model Chief 2d and out of a daughter of the champion Crim- 
son Wonder Again. We sell her daughter, Model Lady 2d, 
by the champion Chief Model. We sell seven top gilts out of 
these two sows by the first prize A Wonder Jr. In fact all our 
gilts‘are by this 9OO Ib. winner. Wesell four fall yearlings b 
the vaiued sire, Model Chief’s Model. They will weigh 50 
lbs.or more. Gilts will average 300 lbs, or better. They are 
bred to our great herd boar, Model Gano, best son of the great 
Col. Gano and out of R. J.’s Medium 4th. The older sows are 
bred to A Wonder Jr. 

We also sell 18 two-year-old high grade steers and heifers 
and five good young work horses. 

Be sure to get our catalog. Send all mail bids to HOLMES 
CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer representative, in ourcare. For 
catalog, address 


ELMER NEWBERG, Hills, Minaesota 


JNO. R. THOMPSON, Auctioneer 
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Prince Albert Sow Sale 


FROM THE 


Sunkist Duroc Herd 











At Melvin, Osceola County, lowa, 
THURSDAY 
FEB. 24 


Fifty-two head of big sows and big gilts—bred to the big 
boars, PRINCE ALBERT and SUNKIST HIGH MODEL. 
PRINCE ALBERT is a 1000 lb. boar in flesh and a sire of 1000 
lb. boars. His get have extreme length and bone. SUNKIST 
HIGH MODEL is the sensational yearling of the northwest; 
extreme size and show quality. 

The offering is made up of 52 queens of the Duroc breed. 
They are by such great sires as High Hodel, Educator, Model 
Chief 2d, Sunkist Defender, Sunkist High Model and Tip Top 
Notcher Chief. Twenty fall sows by SUNKIST DEFENDER 
that are unusually good. We will also sell SUNKIST DE- 
FENDER, a two-year-old son of the great Defender, an Inter- 
national champion, and out of a daughter of the champion Top 
Col. Sunkist Defender is a show boar and his get cannot help 
but please. A March, 1915 boar by him sells. 

We have built a herd with size and quality. We are going 
to sell that kind. The catalog tells all. Send mail bids to 
Holmes Cantine, in our care. Address for catalog, 


G. A. ROMEY, MELVIN, IOWA 


JNO. R. THOMPSON, Auctioneer 








Parties coming by train will be met at Melvin, Ashton or 
Sanborn. 






































var Avoca, lowa, Friday, March 17th 


WE oo OFFER OUR FIR A 


Bale — Scotch Short-horns 














, attractive lot of Dale Clarion heifers and young bulls—show material—and 
Cl s bred to Dale Clarion, astate fair junior champion, and greatest of Avondale 
. Come to our sale March 17th. You will like the Dale Clarions. Write now for illus- 
alecatalog. Men- 
ces’ Farmer. H. PRICHARD & SON, Walnut, iowa 
eoseah Mw ea 
Rotncocloe AES ee ANGUS. 


al 4M now offering at moderate prices yearling 
ace) Opshire ramis, sired by a first prize lowa state fair from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
nner, Also young Angus bulls, sired by | is in America. and sired by top sons of noted show 











ck Emerald bulls—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
a. REED, Marengo, towa by Erwin C, and Balmont Jr., by Baimont. Bulls are 
——_ thick fleshed, heavy built, of good feeding type and 
R*t Shropshires— Young bred ewes by tae. quality. Singly or car lot, at reasonable prices. 
Rosefort § clipse. Weicgur and Woo. count. Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, 15 
Ato rams. C. W. Chandler, Kellerton, lowa. miles east of Des Moines, Call or write. 
RPpver 1ELD'S Reg’t'd Shropsbires. | %- WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowa 
4 Young bred e 
BI wes. Ewes for foundation flocks. 
batten? covering. Bred to our Imp. sires. None Oak Glen Angus Bulls 
sn dan EDDINGFIELD, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, Five good, busky bulls from 13 to 16 mos. old. Also 





females bred or with calves at foot. We breed for 





size and quality. The large, young Blackbird bull, 
etland Ponies F [ ale Bredo 2d 17827 . inservice. Write or come. 
Ww. Ss. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 





ll ages, colors and si d = oe a 
i nd sizes; 28 mares and mare colts, 

J. teed qua lity. Ponies at Jamaica, lowa. Address Clove rton Angus B ulls 
TER 


ion PSON, Perry, Lowa, or LES- | and heifers, sired by a son of the noted bull, Oakville 
1OFF, Jamaica, Lowa. Quiet Lad. WARD E, BENSON, Stanwood, lowa. 








lowa Short-horn Breeder’s Ass’n 


Sale and Show 


TO BE HELD AT THE STATE FAIR 
GROUNDS IN 


Des Moines, lowa, February 23d 
100 BULLS 100 


Many bulls are cons igned by Iowa’s foremost Short-horn herds. There will 
be bulls of quality such as is seldom seen in a combination sale, 

Bulls of herd heading quality for discriminating breeders. Rich in the 
blood of White Hall Sultan, Villager, Cumberland’s Last and many more of our 
foremost sires. There will be bulls for the farmer, and good, strong, useful 
bulls for the rang re trade, Come to this Bull Show and Sale. : 

fowa Short-horn Breeders’ Association will hold their Annual Meeting and 
Banquet at the Savery Hotel. You are invited. 





LIST OF CONSIGNORS: 


i. F. BROWN, Mitchellville | CO. E. KASISCHKE, Buckley 
BERT BROWN, Adel | M. W. MYERS, Beaman 
he B. BONNIFIELD, Ottumwa A. " MASON, Earley 


. MeLAIN & SON, Lowden 
G. OLIFE. Ireton 


J. BARTH, Marble Rock C. 
°s M. CRAWFORD, Clarinda L. 
A. F. CLARK, Laurens F. T. PEMBERTON, Iowa Falls 
W. C. CRAWFORD & SON, Toledo K. = PARSONS & SON, Carroll 
BH. “EHLERS, Tama J. RICKEY & SON, Wintield 
J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa g 'R ICHARDSON, Wall Lake 
W. R. GRAHAM & Son, Prairie City W ‘i, SAUNDERS, Wells 
EK. W. HARMON, Marshalltown C TILTON, Maquoketa 
R. W. HAKES, Williamsburg 'P P -ERMILL FAR M, Wappello 


J. T. JUDGE, Carroll . B. THOMAS, Audubon 
DAVID JAY, Blakesburg tf. T. WEEKS, Kelly 
W. J. KEBBERNUSS, Aurelia W. W. VAUGHN & SON, Marion 





SALE COMMITTEE: 
E. B. THOMAS, Audubon, lowa; .JOHN GARDEN, Wapello, lowa; GEO. BURGE, Mt. Vernod, la. 





‘For catalog address 


E. R. SILLIMAN, Sale Manager, COLO, IOWA 
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C) ACRES Devoted Solely to 
t 


he Manufacture of Tires. That 
is the Great Story of Fisk Prog- 
ress! Out of the constantly increasing 
demand for Fisk Tires during the past 17 
years has risen the wonderfully complete 
and impressive organization of today, 
17 years of square dealing and honest 
values. 


The Fisk Plant is one of the most up- 
to-date tire factories in the world. Prog- 


ress and Permanency are written there on 
every hand. The very latest improve- 
ments and inventions are found in build- 
ings and equipment. 


Fisk Tires are distributed through more 
than 100 Direct Fisk Branches located 
in the important business centers of the 
country. These Branches are in immediate 
touch with Dealers and Users, providing 
an instant supply close at hand. 


Each Branch renders Free Fisk Service 
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tire used. This Service includes changing 
tubes and casings, inflation, inspection, 
advice, instruction — all absolutely free. 
Charges are made for actual repairs only 
and we do these in the most economical 
manner. 


There is probably a Fisk Branch within 
easy motoring distance of you. You 
are cordially invited to call and 
become acquainted. 
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